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Thursday  Evening,  November  18 
Saturday  Afternoon,  November  20 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Kavei 

Capriceio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofiefif 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.   Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofiefif 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larg^hetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March   Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Uavel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

£14j?ie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean   Bedetti)     Faur^ 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse  Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea" )    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    ProkofiefC 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and   March    Prokofieff 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew   (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture- Fantasia    Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El   Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Svranwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  vsdth  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  In  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  In  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ("Path^tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G   major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-fiat   major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem ) Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String   Serenade)     Tchaikovsky 

Wiener   Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood)     Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-master 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,  D.  > 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,   P. 

BRYANT,   M. 
MURRAY,    J. 


EI.CUS,   G. 
TAPLEY,  R. 


Violins 

LAUGA,  N. 
KASSMAN,    N. 


KRIPS,  A. 
CHERKASSKY,   P. 


DICaCSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,   M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,   J. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,  H. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,   R. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 


LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPi:,    J. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


FOUREL,  G. 

ARTIERES,    L. 
LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
BEALE,    M. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

del  sordo,  r. 
messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

van  wynbergen,  c.         grover,  h. 
bernard,  a.  werner,  h. 

kornsand,  e. 

humphrey,  g. 

Violoncellos 


langendoen,  j.   droeghmans,  h. 
zimbler,  j. 

Basses 


MOLEUX,  G. 

dufresne,  g. 
Flutes 

LAURENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J. 
KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 

Horns 

valkenier,  w, 
macdonald,  w. 

MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


JUHT,  L. 
FRANKEL,  I. 


GREENBERG,  H. 
PORTNOI,  H. 


ZEISE,  K. 
NIELAND,  M. 


GIRARD,  H. 
PROSE,   P. 


Oboes 


GILLET,  F. 
DEVERGIE,    J. 

lukatsky,  j. 

English  Horn 
speyer,  l. 

Horns 

lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 

GEBHARDT,    W. 


Harps 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,   E. 


Clarinets 
polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

Bass  Clarinet 

MAZZEO,  R. 

Trumpets 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,   R.   L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

Timpani 

SZULC,   R. 
POLSTER,    M. 


FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

barwicki,  j. 

Bassoons 

allard,  r. 
panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Contra-Bassoon 

FILLER,    B. 

Trombones 
raichman,  j. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,  J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

SMITH,   C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 


Librarian 
rogers,  l,  j. 
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(Hutm^w  Hall 

Fifty -EIGHTH  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


FIRST  EVENING  CONCERT 

THURSDAY,  November  i8 


Programme 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 

1  NTERMIS  S  ION 

Stravinsky Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  Orchestra 

Eulogy 
Eclogue 
Epitaph 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

MoussoRGSKY "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Tuileries  —  Bydlo  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells 
—  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges:  The  Marketplace  — 
Catacombs    (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  -  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  — 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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PETER  ILYITCH  TCHAIKOVSKY 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,   1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


WHEN  Tchaikovsky  died  fifty  years  ago  he  was  a  world  figure  and 
tolerably  secure  in  his  fame,  in  spite  of  a  certain  conflict  of 
f  opinion,  and  plain  disregard  in  some  quarters.  The  leap  which  his 
fame  took  immediately  after  his  death  was  excessive,  and  could  not 
last.  There  has  been  more  than  one  fluctuation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  pronounce  musical  judgments  in  print.  Even  at  this  moment  there 
is  certainly  a  wide  variation  of  opinion.  And  this  proves,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  that  a  half-century  is  none  too  much  for  the  final  evalua- 
tion of  a  composer.  Changing  musical  fashions  have  brought  upon 
Tchaikovsky's  head  a  good  deal  of  condescension  from  musicians  with 
other  points  of  view.  But  the  real  decision  always  rests  with  the  world 
at  large  —  the  world  that  listens.  And  this  world  has  paid  very  little 
attention  indeed  to  the  scoffers.  They  have  simply  gone  on  listening 
—  and  they  continue  to  insist  upon  their  Tchaikovsky  with  a  stead- 
fastness that  is  eloquent. 

The  public  appetite  for  Tchaikovsky  began  immediately  after  his 
death.  Romantic  conductors  such  as  Nikisch  and  Napravnik  learned 
how  to  release  the  full  force  of  Tchaikovsky's  music.  The  impact  of 
his  brass  and  the  affecting  flood  of  his  melody  swept  audiences  into 
tumults  of  enthusiasm.  No  critical  praise  could  be  too  high. 

Then  came  the  reaction.  Tchaikovsky  had  overstepped,  it  was 
said,  and  time  was  finding  him  out.  What  really  happened  was  that 
the  general  pendulum  of  musical  taste  was  swinging  away  from  highly 
charged  fervor  and  moving  in  the  direction  of  elegance,  delicate 
coloring  and  formal  restraint.  There  were  other  accusations:  The 
connoisseurs  who  looked  for  rare  shades  and  hidden  depths  in  music 
were  distrustful.  This  music  was  shamelessly  obvious  and  direct  in 
its  appeal.  Before  you  had  time  to  adjust  yourself  soberly  for  a  guarded 
judgment,  it  would  throw  its  arms  around  your  neck.  It  was  far  too 
popular  to  be  really  good.  Those  who  were  afraid  to  rely  on  their 
emotions  withdrew  behind  a  protective  barrier  of  suspicion  and 
aloofness. 

There  is  the  old  objection  that  "Tchaikovsky  wears  his  heart  on 
his  sleeve."  The  plain  answer  to  that  objection  is,  "Why  shouldn't 
he?"  There  is  a  whole  lot  to  be  said  for  the  quality  of  a  direct  sensuous 
address  to  the  ear,  of  delight  in  intense  melody  and  engaging  sonority. 
Time  may  prove,  if  it  has  not  already  proved,  that  Tchaikovsky's 
abundant  melodic  genius  is  his  first  claim  to  immortality.  It  took  a 
melodist  of  the  very  first  order  to  write  his  unforgettable  songs  and 
to  write  instrumental  music  even  more  full-throated  and  indelible 
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in  the  impression  it  makes.  Tchaikovsky's  melodies  are  too  good  to 
down  —  they  are  omnipresent.  They  even  penetrate  into  Tin  Pan 
Alley.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  make-up  of  the  spontaneous 
melodist  that  requires  in  a  man  a  childlike  simplicity,  an  openly 
affectionate  nature,  a  direct  desire  to  please  all  about  him,  which  are 
translated  into  tones.  Tchaikovsky's  friends  have  testified  as  to  his 
affectionate  nature  and  his  geniality,  which  concealed  an  inward 
shyness.  He  was  like  two  other  melodists  in  this  respect  —  Mozart  and 
Schubert.  These  two  were  good  fellows  in  company,  and  their  music, 
light  and  sparkling,  was  an  overflow  of  sociability.  Their  melody  was 
a  thing  of  sheer  delight  —  innocent  of  philosophies  or  pretensions. 
It  was  no  coincidence  that  Tchaikovsky  loved  Mozart  far  more  than 
any  other  composer.  He  wrote  in  his  diary:  "To  me  Mozart  is  the 
culminating  point  of  all  beauty  in  the  sphere  of  music.  He  alone  can 
make  me  weep  and  tremble  with  delight."  Sometimes  you  can  sum 
up  a  composer's  inmost  nature  by  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Tchaikovsky 
could  never  stand  the  music  of  Brahms.  He  found  it  "cold,"  "bar- 
ren," "repellent."  His  praise  for  his  other  contemporary,  Richard 
Wagner,  was  very  grudging  indeed.  But  about  two  French  scores 
which  he  got  hold  of  he  went  into  raptures.  One  was  Bizet's  "Carmen" 
and  the  other  the  ballet  "Sylvia"  by  Delibes.  There  were  three  other 
composers  of  his  time  —  simple-hearted  lyric  geniuses  whose  music 
he  could  not  praise  too  highly.  They  were  Dvorak,  Grieg  and 
Mascagni. 

There  are  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with 
his  personal  troubles  and  inflicts  his  depressions  and  neuroses  upon 
the  world.  But  this  protest  is  academic  and  unjust  —  it  springs  not 
from  the  music  itself  but  from  preconceived  notions  which  read  the 
man  into  his  music.  Tchaikovsky,  the  poet  of  melancholy,  no  doubt 
experienced  in  his  life  every  shade  of  gloom,  but  that  which  emerges 
in  his  music  is  not  painful  to  listen  to  —  it  is  luscious,  even  exuberant, 
reveling  in  the  Byronic  moods  which  were  fashionable  at  the  time. 
Tchaikovsky's  neurotic  fears  were  part  of  a  terrible  instability  which 
would  probably  appall  us  if  we  could  really  probe  his  secrets.  They 
were  painful  feelings  which  could  never  be  found  in  the  province 
of  music.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  by  losing  himself  in  a  new  score,  and 
in  no  other  way,  that  he  could  rise  above  the  mental  suffering  which 
was  always  hounding  him.  He  gives  testimony  of  this  again  and  again 
in  his  letters  to  his  benefactress,  Nadejda  von  Meek. 

He  speaks  of  "that  capacity  for  finding  in  music  (the  most  idealistic 
of  the  arts),  and  there  only,  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  living." 

And  elsewhere:  "Truly  there  would  be  reason  to  go  mad  were 
it  not  for  music!  Music  is  heaven's  greatest  gift  to  man  —  poor 
wanderer  in  the  dark.  Only  music  can  interpret,  pacify  and  quiet." 
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"Music  means  permanent  reconciliation  with  life.  It  is  a  lucid  and 
happy  thing." 

"Today  I  could  not  resist  sitting  down  to  plan  my  next  symphony. 
And  immediately  I  became  well  and  calm  and  full  of  courage." 

"My  musical  work  redeems  my  difficulties  and  raises  me  to  man- 
hood in  its  truest  sense."  The  passages  could  be  multiplied. 

The  pathological  and  the  musical  Tchaikovsky  were  two  different 
people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick,  pitiably  feeble;  the  second  was 
bold,  sure-handed,  increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  The  com- 
poser himself  substantiates  this  duality  in  another  letter  to  Mme. 
von  Meek:  "With  no  special  reason  for  rejoicing,  I  can  experience 
a  happy  mood  while  creating,  and  conversely,  among  the  happiest 
surroundings  I  may  write  music  suffused  with  darkness  and  despair. 
In  brief,  the  artist  lives  a  double  life  —  an  everyday  human  one  and 
an  artistic  one.  And  these  two  lives  do  not  always  coincide.  Anyway 
I  repeat  that  for  composition  the  important  thing  is  to  rid  oneself 
temporarily  of  the  troubles  of  everyday  existence  and  to  give  oneself 
unconditionally  to  the  artistic  life."  Those  who  knew  Tchaikovsky 
were  struck  by  the  difference  between  the  composer  and  the  man. 
Saint-Saens  referred  to  him  as  "the  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men,"  who 
could  in  his  music  "let  loose  a  whirlwind."  The  weakling  held  in  his 
hand  a  special  magic  property  which  made  him  a  giant,  a  man  of 
iron.  Doubts,  inward  reproaches,  panics,  dropped  away. 

To  account  for  his  last  three  symphonies,  one  falls  back  on  that 
modern  (and  much  abused)  word  "escape."  The  Fourth  Symphony  he 
wrote  in  the  midst  of  the  most  terrible  crisis  of  his  life.  The  Symphony 
was  perhaps  what  saved  him  from  a  complete  breakdown;  and  observe 
that  this  Symphony  surpassed  anything  that  he  had  done  in  brilliance 
and  exultant  strength.  It  was  his  refuge,  his  healing  resource  when 
life  had  become  unbearable.  The  dark-voiced  "Pathetic"  Symphony, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  written  when  his  reputation  was  assured  and 
his  spirits  high.  Working  upon  it,  he  was  invariably  in  a  state  of  ela- 
tion. He  had  his  doubts  about  the  worth  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  but 
there  is  no  slightest  shadow  of  doubt  in  the  music  itself.  It  luxuriates 
in  melody  fgr  all  its  sombre  hues,  and  rises  at  last  in  a  great  tide  of 
ringing  affirmation.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  of  the  voice  of  inexorable 
"fate"  in  the  cyclic  themes  which  dominate  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies. But  the  imperious  voice  is  of  course  the  voice  of  the  com- 
poser. Tchaikovsky  himself  is  calling  the  tune. 

J.  N.  B. 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

'"P'chaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
-*■  to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  ''Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


*  Appareiltly  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succea  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral   suites,   only  the  third  had  had  a   pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  1  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."*  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  ''something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 


*  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovisky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony : 
"Program  of  the  First  Movennent  of  the  Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]   a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[OOPTSiaHTSD] 


THE  ENCOUNTERS  OF  TCHAIKOVSKY  AND  BRAHMS 

TCHAIKOVSKY  met  Brahms  twice  on  his  visits  to  Germany  in  1888  — 
at  Leipzig,  where  he  conducted  his  First  Suite,  and  in  Hamburg, 
to  which  he  brought  his  then  new  Fifth  Symphony.  The  two  made  sin- 
cere attempts  to  reach  a  friendly  basis,  but  there  are  no  indications 
that  they  succeeded.  A  veil  of  temperamental  incompatibility  hung 
between  the  two  composers  —  the  childlike,  direct,  impulsive  Slav  and 
the  North  German,  shy  and  reticent  in  the  display  of  his  ardors.  As 
artists  the  two  dwelt  in  different  worlds.  Creative  artists  who  are 
more  alike,  although  in  a  sense  closer  rivals,  have  always  been  more 
friendly  than  those  whose  points  of  view  have  been  antipathetic. 
The  very  assertiveness  and  conviction  of  the  music  of  the  opponent 
must  in  each  case  have  given  the  ego  of  the  other  composer  a  sense 
of  denial  and  an  implication  of  insecurity. 

The  sensitive  Tchaikovsky,  who  could  never  forget  a  harsh  review 
and  who  memorized  and  carried  it  about  with  him,  long  continued 
to  feel  himself  under  a  shadow  of  hostility  in  Central  Europe,  even 
after  that  hostility  had  largely  evaporated.  When  he  conducted  in 
Leipzig  in  January,   1888,  some  months  before  the  Fifth  Symphony 
was  first  heard  in  Hamburg,  the  cordiality  of  the  Gewandhaus  Or- 
chestra scarcely  overcame  his  terror  of  them.  He  avoided  the  prominent 
musicians  who  sought  him  out  to  befriend  him,  and  attended  with 
misgivings  a  reception  given  him  by  the  Liszt  Verein*  The  cordiality 
of  Brahms  only  made  him  uneasy,  probably  because  Tchaikovsky  felt 
hypocritical,  having  privately  thought  and  written  unkind  things  about 
the  music  of  this  composer.  Brahms  seems  to  have  been  less  cordial 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  attended  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  the  new  Fifth 
Symphony.  Apparently  he  spoke  of  it  in  his  usual  blunt  way.  Ac- 
cording to  Kashkin  he  let  it  be  known  that  he  "did  not  like  the 
Symphony    at   all."    Modeste    Tchaikovsky   had    a   milder   report   of 
Brahms'  opinion:   "The  Symphony  pleased  him  on  the  whole,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Finale." 

It  is  somehow  not  surprising  that  Brahms  did  not  take  readily  to 
this  Finale.  It  would  have  been  as  impossible  for  Brahms  to  have 
accepted  ^he  flooding  Tchaikovsky  of  this  movement  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Tchaikovsky  to  attune  himself  to  the  sober 
earnestness  of  the  first  movement  of  Brahms'  C  minor  Symphony. 
Indeed  Tchaikovsky  had  written  of  this  Symphony  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  eleven  years  before:   "I  have  looked  into  a  new  symphony  of 

*  Tchaikovsky  had  long  been  shy  of  Liszt's  friendliness.  He  had  written  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  1877  from  Vienna  of  the  "big  guns  of  music,"  and  of  his  disinclination  to  call 
on  them,  music  in  hand.  "If  you  only  knew  how  offensively  they  tried  to  patronize  the 
Russian  composers !  One  can  read  in  their  eyes,  'Though  you  are  a  Russian,  I  am  kind 
and  indulgent  enough  to  honor  you  with  my  attention.'  God  be  with  them.  Last  year 
against  my  will  I  had  to  pay  Liszt  a  visit.  He  was  polite  to  the  point  of  nausea,  but  the 
smile  on  his  lips  said  the  above  words  plainly  enough." 
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Brahms.  He  has  no  charms  for  me.  I  find  him  cold  and  obscure,  full 
of  pretensions  but  without  any  real  depths."  It  should  be  remembered 
that  Tchaikovsky's  hard  words  about  Brahms  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us  were  mostly  addressed  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  who  went  a  great 
deal  further  than  he  in  her  condemnation  of  Brahms.  Discounting 
these  passages  as  the  common  view  of  two  Russians  comforting  each 
other  in  their  dislike  of  an  alien  style,  there  is  still  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Tchaikovsky  had  very  little  use  indeed  for  the  music  of  Brahms. 
Prying  into  his  diary,  we  find  this:  "It  irritates  me  that  this  self- 
conscious  mediocrity  should  be  recognized  as  a  genius.  In  comparison 
with  him.  Raff  was  a  giant,  not  to  speak  of  Rubinstein,  who  was  a 
much  greater  man."  Tchaikovsky  went  less  far  afield  from  the  truth 
when,  in  one  of  his  self-searching  moments  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek:  "I  must  simply  confess  that,  independent  of  any  definite  ac- 
cusation, Brahms  as  a  musical  personality  is  unsympathetic  to  me.  I 
cannot  abide  him.  Whatever  he  does  —  I  remain  unmoved  and  cold. 
It  is  a  purely  instinctive  feeling." 

Brahms,  always  less  disposed  than  his  adherents  to  take  up  musical 
party  cudgels,  was  evidently  on  his  best  behavior  in  Tchaikovsky's 
company  at  Leipzig.  Tchaikovsky  was  impressed  by  the  bearded  figure 
and  wrote  in  his  "Diary  of  My  Tour  in  1888": 

"Brahms  is  rather  a  short  man,  suggests  a  sort  of  amplitude,  and  pos- 
sesses a  very  sympathetic  appearance.  His  fine  head  —  almost  that  of 
an  old  man  —  recalls  the  type  of  a  handsome,  benign,  elderly  Russian 
priest.  His  features  are  certainly  not  characteristic  of  German  good 
looks,  and  I  cannot  conceive  why  some  learned  ethnographer  (Brahms 
himself  told  me  this  after  I  had  spoken  of  the  impression  his  appear- 
ance made  upon  me)  chose  to  reproduce  his  head  on  the  first  page  of 
his  books  as  being  highly  characteristic  of  German  features.  A  certain 
softness  of  outline,  pleasing  curves,  rather  long  and  slightly  grizzled 
hair,  kind  gray  eyes,  and  a  thick  beard,  freely  sprinkled  with  white  — 
all  this  recalled  at  once  the  type  of  pure-bred  Great  Russian  so  fre- 
quently met  with  among  our  clergy.  Brahms'  manner  is  very  simple, 
free  from  vanity,  his  humour  jovial,  and  the  few  hours  spent  in  his 
society  left  me  with  a  very  agreeable  recollection." 

This  was  going  pretty  far,  but  when  he  met  Grieg  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  another  matter.  "Brahms,"  he  wrote  to  his  publisher,  "is  very 
pleasant  —  but  it  is  Grieg  who  has  altogether  won  my  heart." 

Probably  Tchaikovsky  felt  a  lurking  disapproval  among  Brahms' 
cronies.  This  point  of  view  was  voiced  by  Max  Kalbeck,  who  in  his 
voluminous  biography  of  Brahms*  waxed  plainly  hot  under  the  collar 
at  what  the  upstart  Muscovite  composer  had  said  about  the  master.  He 
disposed  of  Tchaikovsky  with  a  sentence:  "A  restless  talent,  forever 
wavering  between  the  extremes  of  an  effete  European  culture  and 
an  Asiatic  barbarism,  could  not  deserve  his  respect." 

*  Philip   Hale  once   called  it   "Kalbeck's   exhaustive  —  and  exhausting  biography." 
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"ODE,"  IN  Three  Parts  for  Orchestra 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882) 


The  Ode,  recently  completed,  was  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  first 
performance  was  by  this  orchestra,  October  8,  1943. 

The  Ode  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  composer  has  provided  this  explanation:  "I  was  asked  by  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  to  compose  a  symphonic  piece 
which  I  have  called  'Ode.'  The  Ode  is  a  chant  in  three  parts  for 
orchestra.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky's  spiritual  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  the  eminent  conductor,  her  husband.  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

"Part  I.  'Eulogy,'  praise,  a  song  in  sustained  melody  with  accom- 
paniment, the  whole  in  fugal  treatment. 

"Part  II.  'Eclogue,'  a  piece  in  lively  mood,  a  kind  of  concert 
champetre,  suggesting  out-of-door  music,  an  idea  cherished  by  Nat- 
alie Koussevitzky  and  brilliantly  materialized  at  Tanglewood  by  her 
husband. 

"Part  III.  'Epitaph,'  an  inscription,  serein  air,  closes  this  memorial 
triptych." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION'' 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyr^n^es,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28, 1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

MOUSSORGSKY  composcd  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubblmg  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
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seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectural  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  so  far  as  the  fifth,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  "nel  mddo  russico.*'  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.f 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 

♦This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,  1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modesto  Musorgsky." 

t  One  recalls  the  story  of  Bernard  Shaw,  reviewing  an  exhibition  of  Alpine  landscapes  in 
London,  tramping  through  the  galleries  in  hob-nailed  boots. 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  tliere  was  no  such  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  heen  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in^- 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojdy  tlirou^'h  i>ivinp  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
.[worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
^  y.-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
ri     inost  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
//       4in^'  protection  costs 
t'  you  notliing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The^Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and  demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de 
lightful  memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN !  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling  J 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  an 
host  of  others,  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 
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THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  0# 
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suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869).  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 
Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  meludy.) 

(''//  Vecchio  Castello"  is  omitted  at  this  performance.) 

TuiLERiES.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  " Sandomierskie  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  its  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrante  poesie." 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  tor 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  dqwn  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.     This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is   identified   with   sketches   made   at   Sandomierz,   a   small   town   in 
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Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title,  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow.  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga*s 
hut  on  fowls*  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 
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The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Mouissorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "  Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 
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All-Woot 

For  a  Warm  and  Comfortable  Winter 

Excellent  Sweaters  from  Scotland 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
Cashmere  and  Other  Scarfs — Accessories 

Winter  Coats,  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST    AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  November  20 


Programme 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

..  Allegro 

11.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:   molto  vivace 

Khatchatourian Piano   Concerto 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  maestoso 
II.     Andante  con  anima 
III.     Allegro  brillante 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderate 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KAPELL 
STEINWAY   PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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•CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  ssi, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  cs 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 
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PIANO   CONCERTO 

By  Aram  Khatchatourian 

Born  in  Tiflis,  Armenia,  on  June  6,  1903 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  1935  and  then  performed  in  Moscow  and  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  first  American  performance  was  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  on  March  14,  1942,  when  the  late  Albert  Stoessel 
conducted  and  the  soloist  was  the  Armenian  girl  pianist  Maro  Ajemian.  There  was 
another  performance  by  the  same  musicians  at  a  Russian  Relief  concert  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on  May  17.  The  concerto  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  at  the  Pop  Concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  July  13,  1942,  when  Bernhard 
Weiser  was  the  soloist  and  Arthur  Fiedler  conducted.  At  a  performance  in  Cin- 
cinnati, February  5,  1943,  Eugene  Goossens  conducted  and  Artur  Rubinstein 
took  the  solo  part.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  small  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 


nnHE  country  which  produced  Michael  Arlen  and  William  Saroyan 
"■■  has  now  also  a  composer  who  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world  —  Aram  Khatchatourian.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  always 
a  principal  source  of  Western  information  on  Soviet  music,  has  de- 
voted a  special  article  to  this  composer.*  This  writer  points  out  that 
while  Russian  composers,  particularly  those  of  the  nationalist  group 
in  St.  Petersburg,  were  always  attracted  by  the  melodies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orient,  "it  was  only  after  the  revolution  that  the  minority  nations 
brought  forth  native  composers  who  make  use  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
resources  of  their  countries  not  in  the  form  of  exotic  stylization,  but 
as  creative  reconstruction." 

Khatchatourian,  he  continues,  is  such  a  composer.  "His  life  his- 
tory is  typical  of  musicians  of  his  generation  who  entered  adolescence 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Armenian  book- 
binder. He  began  to  study  music  very  late,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  enrolled  in  a  music  school.  He  selected 
the  'cello  as  his  instrument,  but  soon  his  interest  turned  to  creative 
composition.  His  first  teacher  was  Michael  Gnessin.  Later  he  studied 
under  Miaskovsky  and  Vassilenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
learned  the  formal  science  quickly,  supplementing  his  studies  wath  the 
analysis  of  masterworks,  from  Bach  to  Ravel. 

"Khatchatourian  began  to  write  music  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
mastered  the  rudiments.  In  1926,  after  three  years  of  study,  he  com- 
posed a  'Dance'  for  violin  and  piano,  and  in  the  next  year  wrote  a 
piano  piece,   'Poem.'    These  were  simple  pieces  inspired  by  the  melo- 


*  "Aram  Khatchatourian,  A  New  Soviet  Composer,"  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  American  Review 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  February,  1941. 
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dies  of  his  native  Armenia,  and  this  folk  character  has  remained  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  style. 

"At  one  time  Khatchatourian  was  interested  in  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  dissonance  in  modern  music.  Among  the  products  of  this 
period  was  a  piano  piece,  'Study  in  Ninths.'  But  this  phase  of 
modernistic  experimentation  was  brief.  Soon  Khatchatourian  returned 
to  his  true  vocation;  the  recreation  of  his  native  Caucasian  folk  music 
within  the  bounds  of  new  harmony. 

"Although  Khatchatourian  started  late,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
catch  up  with  the  times,  and  to  build  up  an  imposing  catalogue  of 
opus  numbers.  His  first  performances  were  invariably  successful  with 
the  public  and  the  press;  what  is  more  important,  second  and  third 
performances  followed  with  similar  success." 

Khatchatourian's  Symphony,  completed  in  1934,  was  written  as 
a  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Sovietization  of 
Armenia.  This  Symphony  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slonimsky  as  the 
composer's  "most  significant  composition,"  and  he  calls  it  "an 
authentic  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Armenian  music.  The  ability  to 
recreate  melodies  in  popular  style  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  national 
composer,  and  by  that  test  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  has  a  claim  to 
success.  ... 

"As  orchestrator,  Khatchatourian  follows  the  traditions  of  Borodin 
and  Glazounov,  contrasting  instrumental  solos  with  the  full  orchestral 
passages.  The  effect  is  secured  by  means  of  sonorous  accumulation, 
reaching  a  maximum  brilliance,  and  then  subsiding  to  another  period 
of  calm.  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  is  a  succession  of  sonorous  waves, 
mounting  and  receding,  in  conformity  with  the  larger  lines  of  the 
formal  design." 

The  composer  ventured  into  chamber  music  in  1932  with  a  Trio 
for  violin,  clarinet  and  piano.  "In  it  he  has  used  not  only  his  native 
Armenian  melodies  and  rhythms,  but  also  themes  from  other  minority 
republics.  There  is  an  Uzbek  theme  in  the  last  movement  which  is 
adroitly  elaborated  so  as  to  create  an  impressive  climax." 

The  Piano  Concerto  is  music  of  technical  brilliance,  with  frank 
display  passages  in  the  first  and  last  movements.  "The  slow  middle 
movement  is  a  poetic  interlude  with  a  lilting  waltz  rhythm.  The 
orientalism  of  the  Concerto  is  revealed  in  the  scales  of  eight  and  nine 
notes  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on  the  small  intervals  in  thematic 
treatment."  There  are  extended  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments. The  Concerto  was  discussed  in  the  Sovietskaya  Musica  of 
Moscow  (September,  1939)  by  Georgi  Khubov,  who  compares  the 
slow  movement  with  Borodin  at  his  best  and  who  finds  in  this  move- 
ment the  essence  of  present-day  lyricism,  "its  perfect  inner  harmony, 
its  vitality,  and  its  folk  character."  Khatchatourian  wrote  in  1938  a 
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"Poem  about  Stalin,"  a  symphonic  work  for  the  October  Festival  of 
that  year.  The  "Poem  about  Stalin"  concludes  with  a  chorus  to  a 
text  by  the  folk-poet  Ashug  Mirza,  from  the  town  of  Taus  in  Azer- 
beidzhan.  "Khatchatourian  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  art  of 
the  Ashugs,  Caucasian  poet-minstrels  who  have  created  a  new  litera- 
ture of  truly  popular  poems  and  tales,  successors,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  of  the  great  popular  epics,  the  Bylini.  Khatchatourian 
cultivates  this  new  folk  art,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  music." 
His  works  include  the  Ballet  "Happiness,"  which  uses  national  dance 
rhythms  from  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  Armenia. 
He  has  followed  a  general  Soviet  custom  in  composing  a  number  of 
mass  songs  and  choruses. 

[copyrighted] 
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WILLIAM    KAPELL 

WILLIAM  Kapell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  20,  1922. 
His  father  was  a  "New  Yorker  of  Russian  and  Spanish  heri- 
tage," and  his  mother  a  native  of  Poland.*  As  a  child  the  boy  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  pianist,  winning  an  Inter-Settlement  Contest 
shortly  after  he  had  begun  to  study.  On  graduating  from  school  at 
sixteen,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory,  and 
studied  there  with  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  with  whom  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  (1940-41).  In 
that  season  he  won  the  Youth  Contest  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  duly  appeared  with  the  orchestra.  Last  year  he  was  selected  for 
the  Town  Hall  Endowment  Series  award  and  gave  a  recital  in  Town 
Hall.  He  appeared  last  summer  at  New  York's  Stadium  Concerts, 
playing  the  Concerto  of  Khatchatourian. 


*  From  informa+ion  supplied  by  Columbia  Concerts  Inc. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   5,   Op.   47 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  first  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1925  —  his  Fifth  in 
1937.  Each  had  an  immediate  success  in  Russia  and  in  the  West  —  a 
success  which  did  not  come  to  the  three  symphonies  intervening.  The 
First  and  Fifth,  placed  side  by  side,  give  a  striking  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  artist  —  the  difference  between  the  student  of  nineteen 
and  the  young  man  of  thirty-one.  Shostakovitch  went  through  much  in 
those  twelve  years.  He  composed  with  varying  success,  reached  a  new 
peak  of  fame  with  his  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the  Mzensk  District"  in 
1935,  and  suffered  the  disapproval  of  his  government  through  its  un- 
official cultural  spokesmen.  The  Opera,  which  had  been  praised,  was 
generally  and  volubly  condemned. 

His  Second  Symphony  (1927)  and  his  Third  (May  Day)  Symphony, 
with  chorus  (1930),  both  had  Revolutionary  subjects,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  First.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  which  Shosta- 
kovitch wrote  in  1936,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  good  standing,  was 
scheduled  for  performance  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  but  was 
withdrawn  before  performance  by  its  composer,  as  if  he  were  not 
satisfied  that  he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  esthetic  align- 
ment. This  sylnphony  was  never  published.  Its  character  has  remained 
a  mystery  until  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff  divulged,  in  his  recent  book  on 
Shostakovitch,  that  "it  was  a  long  work,  lasting  fifty  minutes,  gloomy 
and  introspective."  It  had  reached  its  tenth  rehearsal  under  Fritz 
Stiedry  when  the  composer,  mindful  that  the  new  symphony  would 
become,  so  to  speak,  his  apologia,  decided  that  "there  was  no  point  in 
pouring  oil  on  the  fire"  (Seroff).  Whether  or  not  the  Fourth  Symphony 
will  ever  come  to  light,  whether  it  will  be  found  to  have  merits  justify- 
ing its  publication  and  performance,  it  appears  that  Shostakovitch  had 
at  least  learned  the  wisdom  of  caution.  When  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
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composed  and  performed  before  another  year  had  passed,  it  was  at 
once  evident  that  he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for 
succeeding  performances  were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were 
ovations  and  enthusiastic  reviews  on  every  hand. 

The  spectacle  of  disfavor  and  restitution  for  a  composer  is  puzzling 
to  those  of  the  West  who  have  known  nothing  approaching  such  a 
relation  between  an  individual  artist  and  the  state.  The  environment 
of  Shostakovitch,  the  only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been 
a  communal  state  which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct 
concern.  Shostakovitch  has  apparently  taken  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  his  music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs, 
the  cultural  ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  With  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the 
District  of  Mzensk"  he  had  been  concerned  simply  with  elemental  and 
dramatic  conflict  between  human  beings  and  with  music  which  would 
heighten  his  drama.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  took  precedence 
in  his  compositions  of  this  time.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  Shostakovitch,  although  he  continued  to  hold 
his  position  as  teacher  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  faced,  it  would 
seem,  definite  extinction  by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal 
of  his  music  from  performance  and  circulation. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  about-face  of  general  esthetic  judgment 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  a  reversal  as  sudden  and 
complete  as  the  earlier  condemnation  had  been.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  critical  restoration  to  grace  of  Shostakovitch  by  virtue  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony.  The  review  is  by  Andrei  Budyakovsky  in  the  Moscow  Daily 
News: 

"The  composer  while  retaining  the  originality  of  his  art  in  this  new 
composition  has  to  a  great  extent  overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  de- 
liberate musical  affectation  and  misuse  of  the  grotesque  which  had  left 
a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his  former  compositions,"  he  wrote. 
"Shostakovitch's  Tifth  Symphony'  is  a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emo- 
tional wealth  and  content,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  milestone 
in  the  composer's  development.* 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

It  is  hard  to  find  anything  consistent  in  the  critics  who  congratu- 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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lated  the  composer  for  having  freed  himself  of  "formalism"  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  supposedly  chastised  and  penitent  artist  had 
settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based  squarely  upon  time-honored 
structural  form  and  harmonic  principles.  Heeding  admonitions,  years 
before,  that  music  should  have  an  expressive  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written  his  Second  ("October")  Sym- 
phony with  political  implications,  and  his  Third  ("May  Day") 
Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a  verbal  message.  These 
works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers.  Shostakovitch  in- 
stinctively partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers  to  the  abstract 
forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length  conditioned  the 
style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his  critics  into  line,  would 
seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousnesS; 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  among  us  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have 
imposed  their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  ha»  prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part. 
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The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  cliaracter.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  anti- 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  become  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
LdndleVy  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
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opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 

In  1939,  Shostakovitch  composed  his  Sixth  Symphony.  Produced  at  a 
Moscow  Festival  of  November-December  of  that  year,  it  did  not  bring 
marked  acclaim.  The  Seventh  Symphony,  written  under  the  shadow 
of  German  invasion,  and  first  performed  at  Kuibyshev  March  1,  1942, 
brought  superlatives  from  every  quarter  in  Russia.  A  similar  reception 
is  reported  from  Moscow  for  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which  had  its 
first  performance  there  on  November  4. 


The  present  position  of  Shostakovitch  as  a  national  hero  adds  a 
sort  of  nightmarish  unreality  to  that  prodigious  storm  which  rocked 
all  of  musical  Russia  in  1936,  over  his  "mistaken  tendencies."  That 
topsy-turvy  episode  does  not  acquire  sense  when  viewed  in  the  per- 
spective of  the  popularity  Shostakovitch  once  held  and  has  since 
regained.  One  has  the  plausible  impression  that  the  composer  has 
simply  continued  to  develop  according  to  his  own  nature  as  musician, 
while  it  was  Russian  opinion  in  general  which  lost  itself  and  found 
itself  again. 

The  record  of  that  storm  becomes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
birth  pangs  of  a  popular  culture.  The  thunderbolt  itself,  the  attack  on 
"Lady  Macbeth  of  the  District  of  Mzensk,"  becomes  an  unexampled 
curiosity,  and  the  unanimous  falling  into  line  of  musical  Russia  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  reviewed  by  Seroff,  is  stranger  still. 

"Confusioti  instead  of  Music"  ran  the  heading  over  the  attack  in 
the  Government  organ  Pravda  of  January  28,  1936.  The  unnamed 
writer  was  shocked  by  the  "deliberate  dissonances"  in  the  opera,  the 
vague  beginnings  of  musical  phrases  which  "disappear  in  the  grinding 
and  squealing  roar."  It  was  "musical  chaos"— "music  deliberately 
turned  inside  out"  so  that  it  was  no  longer  a  "simple  and  popular 
language  accessible  to  all."  The  "masses"  were  sacrificed  in  this  "petty- 
bourgeois,  'formalist'  attempt  to  create  originality  through  cheap 
clowning.  It  is  a  game  of  clever  ingenuity  that  may  end  very  badly." 

The  article  was  long,  otherwise  unsparing  in  epithets,  and  not  with- 
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out  threats.  When  it  appeared  it  caused  a  good  deal  more  "confusion" 
than  the  opera  it  attacked.  The  "masses"  who  were  supposedly  be- 
wildered by  "Lady  Macbeth"  had  been  crowding  to  performances  of 
it  for  two  years,  enjoying  and  applauding  it  as  a  contemporary  master- 
piece of  dramatic  realism.  The  composer  had  decidedly  known  what 
he  was  doing.  He  had  planned  it  with  great  care,  and  had  published 
with  the  libretto  a  long  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  opera,  its  purposes, 
its  characterizations.  But  suddenly  critics  who  had  praised  it  to  the 
skies  found  "Lady  Macbeth"  an  excruciating  monstrosity,  or  a  deadly 
bore.  Conductors  dropped  his  music,  musicians  of  probity,  like 
Maximilian  Steinberg,  his  former  teacher,  shrugged  away.  Writers  like 
Sollertinsky,  once  his  friend  and  champion,  sidestepped  and  showed 
their  colors  by  an  extra  dig  at  the  pilloried  young  man.  Former  col- 
leagues avoided  him.  There  were  discussions  and  debates,  but  not  a 
single  voice  was  raised  unequivocally  in  his  behalf.  Shostakovitch 
stood  alone,  an  untouchable. 

Behind  the  obscuring  barrage  of  accusations— "leftist,"  "bourgeois," 
"formalist,"  "cynical,"  etc.— Seroff  perceives  a  political  motive  which, 
at  least,  was  consistent.  Soviet  Russia  was  constructing  a  national 
solidarity.  The  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family,  once  dis- 
regarded with  disastrous  results,  were  now  built  up  by  propaganda 
extolling  a  peasant  and  civic  life  busy,  happy,  and  fruitful.  The 
keynote  of  all  this  propaganda  was  optimism.  One  remembers  the 
Russian  exhibit  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  in  1939,  with  its  bright 
pictures  in  pinks  and  greens  of  an  invariably  joyous  populace.  An 
opera  about  the  base  passions  of  sordid  characters  in  rural  Russia  had 
no  place  among  these  rosy  pictures,  even  though  they  belonged  to  an 
earlier  Russia,  nor  did  a  ballet  depicting  Kuban  Cossacks  as  wooden 
and  stylized  figures.*  And  behind  this  was  the  encroaching  shadow  of 
war,  which  made  a  potent  reason  for  a  solid  national  front.  "The  Soviet 
Government  knew  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  the  opening  gun  in 
the  campaign  on  the  home  front  was  the  'banning'  of  Tady  Macbeth.' 
Pravdas  editorials,  blasting  the  opera,  coincided  neatly,  with  only  a 
few  weeks  to  spare,  with  the  Nazi  march  into  the  Rhineland— the  first 
blow  of  ih€  Wehrmacht  against  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 

Impressive  as  the  results  of  Russian  solidarity  have  proved  to  be, 
the  Western  mind  persists  in  cherishing  the  privilege  of  deviations,  as 
found  in  "Lady  Macbeth,"  from  the  norm  of  character  type  and  musi- 
cal style.  A  margin  of  variation  in  the  arts  is  a  contribution  to  national 
unity  because  it  is  indispensable  to  the  cultural  growth  of  any  people. 
That  margin  could  well  have  been  allowed  in  Shostakovitch,  whose 
loyalty  and  talent  were  never  questioned,  and  who  could  well  have 
been  trusted  to  work  out  his  own  esthetic  salvation. 


*  Shostakovitch 's  ballet  "The  Limpid  Stream"  was  the  object  of  a  second  attack  by  Pravda. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


BURGIN,  R.  ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 


Violins 

LAUGA,  N. 
KASSMAN,   N. 


KRIPS,  A. 
CHERKASSKY,  P. 


HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,  D. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,   P. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 


LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPi,    J. 


BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 


MOLEUX,  G. 

dufresne,  g. 

Flutes 

laurent,  g. 
pappoutsakis,  j. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

Piccolo 

MADSEN,  G. 
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valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w. 

MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 


DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 


FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 


FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
BEALE,    M. 
LEVEEN,  P. 

del  sordo,  r. 
messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

van  wynbergen,  c. 
bernard,  a. 

kornsand,  e. 
humphrey,  g. 


RESNIKOFF,  V. 
LEIBOVICI,   J. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 
GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,   R. 
TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 
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langendoen,  j.    droeghmans,  h. 

ZIMBLER,  J. 
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Bass  Clarinet 
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VOISIN,   R.   L. 
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Timpani 

SZULC,   R. 
POLSTER,    M. 
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Fifty-eighth  Season  in  New  York 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  January  6 


Programme 

Handel  ....  Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor,  No.  1 2 
Largo  —  Allegro;  Larghetto;  Largo  —  Allegro 

Martinu Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

I.    Andante  —  poco  allegro  —  andante 
11.     Moderato 
III.    Poco  allegro  —  allegro 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 
INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

IL  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


SOLOIST 

MISCHA  ELMAN 
BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op,  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  reads: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 


"Handel"   by  Romain   Rolland,  translated  by  A.   Eaglefield   Hull. 
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boy  concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical.  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chiel 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso, 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  BoHUSLAv  Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


Martinu's  Violin  Concerto,  completed  last  April,  had  its  first  performances  at 
these  concerts  in  Boston  December  31. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion,  and  strings. 

rr\uE  composer  has  kindly  written  for  this  programme  the  following 
-^  notes  about  his  new  work  and  the  problems  with  which  he  was 
confronted  while  writing  it: 

"Last  season  when  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  visited  New 
York,  Mischa  Elman  heard  my  First  Symphony.  The  next  day  he  asked 
me  to  write  for  him  a  Violin  Concerto.  At  first  I  was  puzzled  and  not 
at  all  certain  about  undertaking  it,  because  I  had  only  just  finished 
another  Violin  Concerto  (Chamber  Concerto,  Edgartown,  Massachu- 
setts) and  also  another  work  for  violin,  a  'Suite  Concertante'  for 
Samuel  Dushkin,  a  piece  which  I  had  begun  in  Europe,  in  Paris.  I 
was  also  entertaining  the  plan  of  writing  a  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos 
for  Luboshutz  and  Nemenoff,  whom  I  had  met  at  the  Berkshire  Sym- 
phonic Festival.  But  since  the  form  of  a  Violin  Concerto  had  been  in 
my  mind  for  a  long  while,  I  already  had  certain  musical  ideas  on  the 
subject,  which  became  much  more  definite  when  I  listened  to  Mischa 
Elman  in  his  studio.  Then  I  accepted  the  proposition,  and  towards 
the  end  of  February,  hardly  a  day  after  I  had  finished  the  Two-Piano 
Concerto,  I  began  the  Violin  Concerto.  I  completed  it  on  the  26th  of 
April  and  presented  it  to  Mischa  Elman.  At  his  suggestion  I  added 
the  cadenza  at  the  end  of  the  first  part. 

"The  idea  for  this  concerto  presented  itself  to  me  with  the  following 
order  —  Andante,  a  broad  lyric  song  of  great  intensity  which  leads  to 
an  Allegro  exploiting  the  technique  and  the  virtuosity  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  has  the  aspect  of  a  single-movement  composition.  The 
definitive  form  complies  with  concerto  structure.  I  have  preserved  its 
grave  character,  lyric  in  the  first  part;  and  even  in  the  middle  Allegro 
the  Andante  theme  returns  to  end  the  movement.  The  second  part  is  a 
sort  of  point  of  rest,  a  bridge  progressing  towards  the  Allegro  finale. 
It  is  an  Intermezzo  moderato,  almost  bucolic,  accompanied  by  only 
a  part  of  the  orchestra  and  progressing  attacca  into  the  finale,  which 
is  Allegro.  This  favors  the  technique  of  the  violin,  which  is  interrupted 
by  broad  and  massive  'tutti'  passages.  The  concerto  ends  with  a  sort  of 
'stretto/  Allegro  vivo. 

"1  should  like  to  add  a  few  points  which  came  to  me  as  I  composed 
it  and  which  might  throw  a  little  light  on  that  most  difficult  problem 
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—  writing  a  violin  concerto.  As  with  all  compositions  for  solo  instru- 
ment, the  solo  violin  requires  a  quite  special  'state  of  mind.'  A  piano 
solo  allows  us  to  preserve  the  image  of  the  musical  thought  in  its  full 
scope,  that  is  to  say,  almost  complete  with  harmony,  polyphony,  color 
and  the  dynamics  of  orchestral  structure.  For  the  violin  solo,  all  which 
we  wish  to  express  must  be  contained  in  a  single  line,  which  must  also 
imply  the  rest.  To  put  it  differently,  the  single  part  of  the  violin  solo 
must  in  itself  already  contain  the  whole  musical  scheme,  the  whole 
concerto.  We  have  in  musical  literature  certain  types  of  violin  con- 
certos which  I  could  define  as  concertos  which  exploit  beauty  of  tone 
against  an  orchestral  background  (as  in  Mozart),  or  a  concerto  which 
exploits  the  sonority  of  the  solo  instrument  together  with  the  orchestra; 
there  are  also  those  where  the  violin  is  exploited  from  a  professional 
point  of  view  without  much  originality  of  composition.  Finally,  there 
are  those  concertos  in  which  one  exploits  the  orchestra  and  adds  a 
violin  solo,  without  paying  too  much  attention  to  its  inherent  tonal 
beauties.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  problem  becomes  confused.  In 
working  with  the  orchestra  we  have  lost  the  capacity  of  'thinking  solo.' 
We  become  accustomed  to  having  at  our  disposal  the  variegated  pos- 
sibilities of  the  orchestra,  which  more  often  than  not  become  an  in- 
ducement to  'express  something';  that  is  to  say,  the  emotional  ele- 
ments, inevitably  tending  toward  intensity  of  accent  and  dynamics, 
result  in  a  confusion  as  these  elements  serve  to  intensify  not  the  real 
musical  content  but  the  dynamics  of  tone,  sound  and  power.  This  we 
can  do  with  an  orchestra,  but  we  cannot  do  it  so  easily  with  a  solo  in- 
strument, least  of  all  with  a  violin  solo.  A  melody  whose  structure 
fulfills  the  function  of  a  string  orchestra  is  not  necessarily  a  melody 
which  will  be  adequate  for  the  violin  solo.  The  dynamics,  nuances, 
and  the  difference  between  p-mf-f  of  the  violin  solo  are  limited  and 
in  no  way  comparable  to  the  dynamic  power  of  the  string  orchestra. 
In  short,  we  confound  a  single  violin  with  a  group  of  violins,  with  a 
resulting  conflict  between  desire  and  ability.  It  is  just  here  that  a 
composition  requires  a  different  state  of  mind  for  its  whole  structure 
and  for  the  content  of  the  musical  idea.  Here  the  motivation  of  the 
actual  music  —  dynamic,  romantic  —  cannot  help  us  much.  We  find 
ourselves  before  an  old  problem  of  music  as  music,  'absolute  music,' 
as  against  expressive  music  (in  the  literary  sense  of  expressing  'some- 
thing'). But  this  is  a  problem  where  misunderstanding  so  often  arises 
from  the  confusion  of  'words.'  My  only  wish  has  been  to  touch  upon 
one  of  the  questions  which  is  bound  to  occupy  a  composer  when  he 
undertakes  a  violin  concerto,  and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  from  what 
I  have  said  that  I  have  solved  this  problem  in  my  composition.  I  am 
far  from  making  any  such  pretension.  My  wish  was  to  draw  attention 
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to  this  question  which  has  filled  my  thoughts,  and  the  thoughts  of 
many  others,  during  composition." 

Martinu's  Symphony  No.  i  had  its  first  performance  by  this  or- 
chestra, November  13,  1942.  Martinu  is  also  remembered  by  his  Con- 
certo Grosso  for  chamber  orchestra,  composed  in  1938,  first  performed 
at  these  concerts  November  14,  1941,  and  repeated  January  2,  1942. 
The  composer's  "Piece  for  String  Quartet  with  Orchestra"  was  played 
December  22,  1932.  "La  Bagarre"  ("The  Tumult")  also  had  its  first 
performance  by  this  orchestra,  November  18,  1927.  This  piece  com- 
memorated the  first  flight  of  Charles  Lindbergh  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  ''La  Symphonie"  (another  first  performance)  was  played  De- 
cember 14,  1928. 

Other  orchestral  works  of  Martinu  include  "Three  Ricercari" 
(1938);  his  "Double  Concerto"  for  two  string  orchestras,  piano  and 
timpani  (1938);  "Serenade"  for  chamber  orchestra  (1930);  and  his 
"Partita"  for  strings  (1934).  There  are  two  Concertos  and  a  Con- 
certino for  piano;  a  Concerto  for  Violin  with  string  orchestra,  piano 
and  timpani,  and  a  ''Suite  C oncer tante"  for  violin;  "Duo  Concertante" 
for  two  violins  and  orchestra;  a  Concerto  for  'Cello  and  Orchestra, 
Concertos  for  harpsichord  and  chamber  orchestra,  for  flute,  violin  and 
orchestra,  and  for  piano  trio  with  strings;  Concerto  da  Camera,  for 
violin;  Concerto  for  two  pianos  with  orchestra;  a  "Sinfonia"  for  piano 
solo  and  small  orchestra.  Other  works  recently  composed,  and  per- 
formed elsewhere  in  the  present  season,  are  the  Symphony  No.  2  and 
the  "Memorial  to  Lidice." 

Operas  include  "Le  Soldat  et  la  Dancing  Girl"  (1928);  "Les  Larmes 
du  Couteau"  (1929);  "The  Miracle  of  Our  Lady"  (1936);  "Julietta" 
(1938);  "The  Suburban  Theater,"  and  "The  Day  of  Kindness."  Two 
short  operas,  "The  Voice  of  the  Forest"  and  "Comedy  on  a  Bridge," 
were  written  for  radio  performance.  There  are  several  ballets:  "Istar"; 
"Who  is  the  Most  Powerful  in  the  World";  "Storm";  "Spalicek"; 
"Checkmating  the  King";  and  "The  Kitchen  Revue." 

The  chamber  music  includes  five  String  Quartets;  String  Quintet 
and  Piano 'Quintet;  String  Sextet  (Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  award); 
String  Trio;  Piano  Trio;  Sonata  da  camera  for  Violoncello  and  small 
orchestra,  and  Sonatas  for  several  combinations;  Wind  Ensembles; 
and  pieces  for  piano  solo. 

For  chorus  he  has  written  "La  Messe  aux  Champs  d'Honneur/' 
Madrigals  (unaccompanied),  and  "Bouquet  of  Flowers"  for  chorus, 
solo  voices  and  orchestra. 

His  most  recent  composition  is  "Madrigal  Stanzas,"  five  pieces  for 
violin  and  piano,  written  for  Albert  Enstein,  and  dedicated  to  him. 

tOOPYKiaHTKDj 
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MISCHA  ELMAN 

MiscHA  Elman  was  born  in  Stalnoje,  Russia,  January  20,  1891.  As  a 
small  child  he  studied  violin  in  Odessa  with  Alexander  Fiede- 
mann  and  made  his  first  public  appearance  at  the  age  of  seven  at  a 
school  concert.  In  1901  he  was  taken  to  St.  Petersburg  to  study  with  Leo- 
pold Auer  at  the  Conservatory  there.  An  appearance  in  Berlin  in  1904 
marked  the  beginning  of  his  long  public  career.  Mr.  Elman  had  a 
considerable  reputation  in  Europe  when  he  came  to  this  country  in 
1908,  making  his  debut  with  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New 
York  on  December  10.  He  has  made  many  tours  of  this  country  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  His  first  appearance  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  was  on  January  1,  1909  (Tchaikovsky's  Concerto). 
He  has  since  appeared  at  these  concerts  April  4,  1909  (Pension  Fund 
Concert,  Beethoven's  Concerto  and  Saint-Saens'  Introduction  and 
Rondo  Capriccioso);  January  7,  1910  (Dvorak's  Concerto),  and  Jan- 
uary 6,  1911    (Lalo's  Symphonie  Espagnole). 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  —  must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 


*  The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer   "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perj)etually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule*'  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  bases  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repetition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
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at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  ''presto/'  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ('schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora'  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims.f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 
live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  {MvMcal 
Qiuirterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  -'ronde  des  paysans,"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

t  The    proceeds    were    devoted    to    the    "Austrians    and    Bavarians    wounded    at    Hanau"    in 

defense  of  their  country  against   Napoleon    (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 

* 
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popular  fervor  over  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  When 
"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King'*'  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable  days,  was  overwhelming."  This  music 
brought  the  composer  directly  and  indirectly  more  money  than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 

The  initial  performance  of  the  Symphony,  according  to  Spohr,  was 
"quite  masterly,"  a  remark,  however,  which  must  be  taken  strictly 
according  to  the  indifferent  standards  of  his  time,  rather  than  our  own. 
The  open  letter  which  the  gratified  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  Wiener 
Zeitung  thanked  his  honored  colleagues  "for  their  zeal  in  contributing 
to  so  exalted  a  result."  The  letter  was  never  published,  and  Thayer 
conjectures  that  the  reason  for  its  withdrawal  was  Beethoven's  sudden 
quarrel  with  Malzel,  whom  he  had  singled  out  in  this  letter  with 
particular  thanks  for  giving  him  the  opportunity  "to  lay  a  work  of 
magnitude  upon  the  altar  of  the  Fatherland." 

The  concert  was  repeated  on  Sunday,  December  12,  again  with  full 
attendance,  the  net  receipts  of  the  two  performances  amounting  to 
4,000  florins,  which  were  duly  turned  over  to  the  beneficiaries. 
Schindler  proudly  calls  this  "one  of  the  most  important  movements  in 
the  life  of  the  master,  in  which  all  the  hitherto  divergent  voices  save 
those  of  the  professional  musicians  united  in  proclaiming  him  worthy 
of  the  laurel.  A  work  like  the  Battle  Symphony  had  to  come  in  order 
that  divergent  opinions  might  be  united  and  the  mouths  of  all  op- 
ponents, of  whatever  kind,  be  silenced."  Tomaschek  was  distressed  that 
a  composer  with  so  lofty  a  mission  should  have  stooped  to  the  "rude 
materialism"  of  such  a  piece.  "I  was  told,  it  is  true,  that  he  himself 
declared  the  work  to  be  folly,  and  that  he  liked  it  only  because  with 
it  he  had  thoroughly  thrashed  the  Viennese."  Thayer  assumes  that 
Beethoven's  musical  colleagues  who  aided  in  the  performance  of  the 


work  "viewed  it  as  a  stupendous  musical  joke,  and  engaged  in  it  con 
amore  as  in  a  gigantic  professional  frolic." 

The  Seventh  Symphony  had  a  third  performance  on  the  second  of 
January,  and  on  February  27,  1814,  it  was  performed  again,  together 
with  the  Eighth  Symphony.  Performances  elsewhere  show  a  somewhat 
less  hearty  reception  for  the  Seventh  Symphony,  although  the  Alle- 
gretto was  usually  immediately  liked  and  was  often  encored. 
Friedrich  Wieck,  the  father  of  Clara  Schumann,  was  present  at  the 
first  performance  in  Leipzig,  and  recollected  that  musicians,  critics, 
connoisseurs  and  people  quite  ignorant  of  music,  each  and  all  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  Symphony  —  especially  the  first 
and  last  movements  —  could  have  been  composed  only  in  an  unfor- 
tunate drunken  condition    {''trunkenen  Zustdnde"). 
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Alt-Woot 

For  a  Warm  and  Comfortable  Winter 

Excellent  Sweaters  from  Scotland 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
Cashmere  and  Other  Scarfs — Accessories 

Winter  CoatSf  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  wcis  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
Iiave  heen  well  taken  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in^ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  titrou^h  giving  your  a^ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
.[worth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
^'jl.*plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
fi     most  economical  way  of  ^et- 
//       -tinp  protection  costs  /j] 

■'-J  you  nothing.  '^^ 


m  ""w , 


^ 


ksk  the  agenf  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to  The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and  demonstrates  complete 

insurance  prctecticp 
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THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

under  the  direction  of 

You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  the  long  list  of 
Victor  Red  Seal  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
They  include  over  fifty  great  masterpieces,  ranging 
from  Handel  and  Haydn  to  Moussorgsky  and  Prokofieff. 
Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 


To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you,  sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer! 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 
EVERY   PAY  DAY 


TUNE   IN!    RCA's   great  full-hour  show,  "What's  New?"' 
music,  drama,  news,  comedy.  Saturday  nights,  7  to  8,  WHDr 


I 


THE  RENOWNED  VIOLINIST 

The  new  Victor  catalog  presents  a  superb  selection  of 
recordings  by  Mischa  Elman,  including  many  of  his 
most  memorable  performances.  You  will  hear,  in  per- 
fect reproduction,  Mr.  Elman's  incredibly  pure,  rich 
tone;  his  deep  expressiveness;  his  impeccable  tech- 
nique. It  is  music  you  will  want  to  play  again  and  again ! 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 


VICTORl^e^^a£^eccu^ 


ENTR'ACTE 

JUSTICE  TO   COMPOSERS 
By  Serge  Koussevitzky 

{The  following  open  letter,  written  last  summer,  presents  a  plan  for  the  support 
of  the  composer.) 


Ir  IS  hardly  necessary  to  stress  the  preeminent  place  that  music  holds 
in  our  world  today  —  not  alone  in  the  world  of  culture,  not  alone 
in  the  art  history  of  mankind,  but  also  in  the  daily  life  of  the  average 
man. 

The  development  of  music  as  an  art  and  as  a  profession  is  indeed 
phenomenal.  Innumerable  music  organizations,  conservatories,  or- 
chestras and  federations  have  been  established  and  are  constantly 
growing.  Conductors,  singers  and  virtuoso  artists,  great  and  less  great, 
come  to  light,  to  glory,  to  wealth.  Orchestras  and  institutions  rise  to 
historic  foreground  and  fame.  Radio,  phonograph  and  publishing 
corporations  prosper.  Music  federations  expand  and  enlist  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  members. 

To  be  sure,  music  —  a  free  and  living  art  —  needs  the  bard,  the 
minstrel,  the  performer.  It  needs  the  ever-widening  realm  and  new 
vistas  opened  up  by  interpretative  art.  To  be  sure,  the  performing 
musician  deserves  the  protection  which  his  profession  affords  him; 
the  artist-interpreter  deserves  recognition  of  the  services  he  renders 
to  the  art  of  his  election. 

Composer's  Reward 

But  what  is  the  reward  of  the  creative  musician  —  the  one  who  gave 
birth  to  musical  art,  whose  work  and  genius  are  responsible  for  this 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  flowering  of  musical  life  —  and  who  has 
brought  the  beauty  and  joy  of  music  to  the  world?  What  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  composer  of  the  past?  What  is  being  done  for  the 
composer  of  our  day?  .  .  .  Centuries-long  injustice  has  been  permitted 
and  is  sustained  throughout  the  world. 

We  deplore  the  tragic  instances  of  the  great  composers  of  the  past 
who  were  destined  to  live  and  die  in  privation,  poverty  and  obscurity. 
And  too  often  poverty  remained  the  lot  of  those  who  were  recog- 
nized as  masters  and  accepted  as  men  of  light  and  leading.  Those 
Titans,  who  today  are  the  pillars  upholding  the  towering  structure 
of  musical  art,  were  ignored  by  their  contemporaries  and  allowed  to 
die  of  heartbreak  and  misery.  The  monuments  built  in  their  honor, 
the  deepening  recognition  of  their  immortality,  will  not  erase  the 
injustice  allowed  in  their  day. 
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Repaying  a  Debt 

With  the  turn  of  centuries,  how  much  has  been  done  for  the  crea- 
tive artist  to  whom  millions  of  past  and  present  musicians  owe  their 
true  place  in  life,  their  happiness  and  their  welfare?  Very  little  —  by 
far  not  enough.  If  the  present-day  composer  is  not  dying  of  heart- 
break and  hunger,  he  has,  nevertheless,  to  struggle  along  and  to  earn 
his  living  through  other  ways  and  sources  than  his  God-given  gift:  as 
a  composer  he  cannot  make  a  living.  He  is  forced  to  go  out  and  teach, 
lecture,  and  crowd  his  days  with  trifling  obligations  which  kill  his 
time,  his  energies,  his  creative  art.  If  his  present-day  life  is  less  tragic, 
it  is  none  the  less  hard,  unfair  and  maladjusted. 

It  is  time  to  wake  up  to  our  responsibility  toward  the  composer 
and  to  repay  the  debt  long  standing  we  owe  him.  It  is  high  time  to 
shake  off  the  passive  acceptance  of  former  mistakes  of  our  forebears 
for  which  we  now  blush.  Today  we  have  no  use  for  half  measures, 
for  timid  scattered  efforts;  determination  and  unity  are  the  only 
means  to  win  in  a  cause  which  must  be  won  by  us,  so  that  the  coming 
generations  will  not  in  turn  blush  for  our  failure. 

It  is  significant  that  an  imperative  move  demanding  a  readjustment 
of  cultural  life  and  values  comes  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  world 
upheaval  and  outward  destruction.  Indeed,  in  less  than  half  of  the 
twentieth  century  we  have  learned  a  greater  living  lesson  than  vol- 
umes of  the  past  history  could  ever  teach  us. 

Russia's  Role 

To  the  rescue  of  the  culture  of  the  Old  World  come  young,  vigor- 
ous, fighting  countries.  Russia,  for  one,  sensed  the  importance  of  art 
in  this  era  of  basic  life  reconstruction  and  offers  every  means  of  pro- 
tection to  her  creative  artists. 

America,  the  leading  country  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  hold- 
ing high  the  torch  of  future  hopes  and  ideals.  The  war  of  destruc- 
tion is  not  affecting  her  pioneering  tradition  bequeathed  by  the  daring 
spirit  of  her  forefathers.  On  the  contrary,  America  is  fully  conscious 
of  the  mission  to  restore  the  rights  of  men,  to  protect  the  intellectual, 
creative  and  cultural  forces  from  the  deadly  grip  of  Teutonic  strangu- 
lation. 

An  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  composer  is  in  line  with  deep-rooted 
American  tradition.  It  manifests  the  true  cultural  standing  and 
crystallizes  the  spirit  of  the  nation:  for  only  a  country  of  surging 
aspirations  can  at  a  time  of  world  cataclysm  proclaim  ideals  of  en- 
lightenment and  justice.  This  is  a  challenge  to  the  war  of  destruction. 

The  appeal  for  the  composer  must  embrace  the  whole  musical 
world,  reach  the  musician  in  every  field,  the  music  lover  and  sponsor, 
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far  and  wide.  It  will  be  a  timely  and  major  step  forward.  It  calls  for 
the  invaluable  support  of  great  music  federations;  for  the  joint  co- 
operation of  organizations  and  institutions  vitally  active  in  musical 
life;  for  the  widespread  response  of  all  those  who  derive  enjoyment 
and  inspiration  from  music. 

It  calls  for  unity  of  action  as  it  calls  for  vision  of  justice.  We  musi- 
cians must  be  first  to  stand  by  the  composer  because  we  owe  him  most. 
We  have  ripened  to  this  consciousness.  Therefore  I  say  —  the  time  is 
ripe  to  act. 

Musicians  Must  Aid 

In  this  great  country  alone  there  are  many  thousands  of  performing 
musicians.  A  small  annual  donation  of  $i  each  will  bring  in  a  sub- 
stantial permanent  income  and,  with  the  joint  co-operation  and  con- 
tributions of  other  groups  and  organizations,  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  a  composers'  fund.  A  far-reaching  and  wise  plan 
must  be  worked  out  for  a  proper  distribution  of  the  fund,  covering 
the  essential  and  immediate  needs  of  the  living  composer.  A  careful 
study  and  preparation  of  the  plan  must  take  place  at  a  special  con- 
ference to  be  called  in  the  near  future  and  attended  by  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  musical  world.  For  that  purpose  an  organizing 
committee  must  be  formed  without  delay. 

Whatever  action  we  take  now  will  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 
impelling  and  just  cause  of  the  composer.  Embracing  that  cause,  we 
shall  ascend  to  new  heights;  we  shall  gain  in  confidence,  in  self-esteem 
and  in  fortitude. 

Serge  Koussevitzky. 


'^^)C^ 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  January  8 

Programme 

C.  p.  E.  Bach Concerto  in  D  major  for  Stringed  Instruments 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maximilian  Steinberg) 

1.     Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  lento  molto 
III.    Allegro 

Martinu Concerto  for  Violin  and   Orchestra 

I.     Andante  —  poco  allegro  —  andante 
II.     Moderato 
III.     Poco  allegro  —  allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Adagio   non   troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;   quasi   andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirit© 

SOLOIST 

MISCHA  ELMAN 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON    PLAGIARISM 


By  Warren   Storey   Smith 
{Boston  Post,  October  31,  1943) 


After  the  second  Friday  afternoon 
Symphony  Concert  one  of  our  younger 
critics  (who  does  not  ply  his  trade  in 
Boston)  was  all  for  raising  the  cry  of 
"Stop  thief  I"  at  Strauss  because,  for- 
sooth, he  had  discovered  in  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel"  a  quotation  from  Wagner's 
"Siegfried  Idyll."  His  elder  colleague 
was  frankly  skeptical  but  wisely  re- 
frained from  placing  a  small  bet  since, 
on  examination  of  the  score,  the  sharp- 
eared  scribe  triumphantly  pointed  to  his 
find.  Explicitly,  it  was  the  five  notes 
that  make  the  first  violin  part  in  the 
sixth  measure  and  first  three-quarters 
of"  the  seventh  of  the  Epilogue.  They 
are  indeed  identical,  except  for  the 
rhythm,  with  the  first  five  notes  of  the 
World-Inheritance  motive,  prominent 
in  the  Idyll,  and  that  in  the  music  drama 
itself  accompanies  Bruennhilde's  words, 
"O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der 
Welt!" 

This  is  not  "Till's"  only  indebtedness 
to  Richard  the  First.  Four  notes  of  the 
opening  theme  are  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  tones  of  the  Love's  Tran- 
quillity motive  in  "Tristan,"  but  the 
different  rhythm,  key  and  mood  make 
this  resemblance  much  plainer  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  ear.  As  appropriated  by 
Heinz  Provost  for  the  now-popular 
melody  "Intermezzo,"  harmony  and  all, 
they  become  one  of  the  more  obvious 
of  the  many  musical  "steals." 

"After  all,"  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  re- 
plied when  accused  of  plagiarism,  "Mr. 

and  I  had  only  seven  notes  to  work 

with."  Very  numerous  are  the  potential 
combinations  of  the  notes  of  the  scale, 
and  if  you  throw  in  the  five  remaining 
ones  that  complete  the  chromatic  scale 
the  possible  permutations  are  as  good 
as  limitless.  .And  yet,  particularly  in 
tonal  music,  the  same  patterns  are  likely 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Take,  for  example,  the  notes  that  form 
the  "How  Dry  I  Am"  sequence — sol, 
do,  re,  me — used  by  nearly  every  im- 
portant composer  from  Handel  to  Sho- 
stakovitch.  Moreover,  when  you  put 
them  in  the  minor  or  invert  them,  you 
enormously  increase  both  their  useful- 
ness and  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence. 
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The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  order 
of  the  notes  is  but  one  aspect  of  melody, 
or  to  put  it  differently,  the  mere  notes 
do  not  constitute  a  tune.  In  his  "Studies 
in  Musical  Analysis"  the  wise  Sir 
Donald  Tovey  tells  the  story  of  a 
minister  who,  wishing  to  discourage  the 
growing  prevalence  of  a  certain  frivo- 
lous headgear,  preached  on  the  text 
"Top-knot,  come  down  I"  Matt,  xxiv: 
17  (Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop 
not  come  down).  "The  top-knot  school 
of  exegesis,"  says  Tovey,  "still  flourishes 
in   music." 

And  yet  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  this  theme- spotting  is  strong,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  new  works, 
where  any  familiar  sequence  of  tones 
sticks  out  like  the  proverbial  sore 
thumb.  The  better  you  know  the  piece 
the  less  you  think  about  it.  Also,  in 
the  case  of  symphonic  or  polyphonic 
music  it  is  not  so  much  the  figure  it- 
self as  the  treatment  of  it  that  matters, 
which  is  Tovey's  point.  This  reviewer, 
who  deplores  this  procedure  in  prin- 
ciple, but  occasionally  yields  to  it  in 
practice,  was  only  the  other  day  noting 
some  unwitting  and,  in  this  case,  un- 
identified reminiscences  in  the  Fourth 
Symphony   of    Berezowsky. 

For   the    most   part    composers    copy 
each   other   unknowingly,    but   they   are 
sometimes    well    aware    of    what    they 
have    done    and   feel    that   it    does   not 
matter.  In  one  of  his  sketchbooks  Bee- 
thoven makes  the  observation  that  the 
Scherzo    of    his    Fifth    Symphony    and 
the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  Minor  begin 
the    same    way.    He    had    already    em- 
ployed these  six  notes,  merely  a  broken 
chord,  as  the  initial  figure  of  the  open- 
ing  theme   of   his   First    Piano    Sonata. 
Here,    as    is    not    the    case    with    the 
Scherzo,  even  the  rhythm  is  the  same. 
The  not  especially  original  Brahms  has 
quite  a  few  brief  but  striking  borrow- 
ings  to  his   credit.   However,  when  re- 
minded that  his  A  major  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Prize  Song  from  "Die  Meister- 
singer"     had,     melodically,     their     first 
measures  in  common,  he  made  the  cut- 
ting response:  "Any  fool  can  see  that." 


CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  STRINGS 

By  Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach 

Born  at  Weimar,  March  8,  1714;  died  at  Hamburg,  December  14,  1788 

Arranged  for  orchestra  by  Maximilian  Steinberg 
Born  at  Vilna,  July  4,  1883 


Emanuel  Bach  composed  this  concerto  for  viols  (with  a  concertino  of  quinton, 
viola  d'amore,  viola  da  gamba  and  basse  de  viole).  The  date  of  composition  is  not 
ascertainable.  The  concerto  was  arranged  by  Maximilian  Steinberg  in  1909  for  flute, 
two  oboes  (the  second  replaced  in  the  slow  movement  by  the  English  horn, 
labelled  "oboe  alto"  in  the  score),  bassoon,  horn  and  strings.  This  arrangement 
was  first  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  October  23,  1909,  under  the  direction  of 
Alexander  Siloti.  It  was  first  performed  in  this  country  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  October  24,  1925. 

The  following  paragraph  is  printed  in  the  score:  "The  manuscript  of  this 
concerto  bears  no  indication  which  could  fix  the  date  of  its  composition.  It  is 
written  in  four  parts  for  viols,  concertante.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  Guillon  at  Bourg-en-Bresse,  France." 

DR.  KoussEviTZKY  became  acquainted  with  this  concerto  as  per- 
formed by  the  Society  of  Ancient  Instruments  in  Paris,  a  set  of 
viols  then  being  used.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  Maximilian  Stein- 
berg made  the  present  orchestral  arrangement. 

Steinberg  is  known  as  Director  of  the  Conservatory  at  Leningrad, 
in  which  position  he  succeeded  Glazounov  on  the  retirement  of  that 
musician.  Steinberg  received  his  musical  education  in  this  conserva- 
tory and  studied  under  both  Rimsky-Korsakov  and  Glazounov.  He 
has  composed  a  considerable  amount  of  music,  orchestral,  vocal, 
chamber  and  for  the  stage.  He  married  in  1908  the  daughter  of 
Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  it  was  for  this  occasion  that  Stravinsky,  then 
a  student  at  the  Conservatory,  composed  his  "Fireworks." 

Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach,  second  son  of  Maria  Barbara,  was 
prepared  for  a  legal  career  and  attended  the  Universities  at  Leipzig 
and  at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  But  a  Bach  was  not  easily  weaned  from 
the  traditional  profession  of  his  kind.  Though  his  father  did  not  see 
fit  to  put  this  one  among  his  numerous  sons  through  an  intensive 
musical  preparation,  the  boy  attended  the  Thomasschule  at  Leipzig 
and  no  doubt  learned  still  more  at  home,  where  his  receptive  facul- 
ties were  alert  to  the  much  music-making  that  went  on  there.  Being 
left-handed,  he  could  not  have  played  a  bowed  instrument,  but  from 
childhood  acquitted  himself  admirably  upon  the  clavier  or  organ. 
It  is  told  that  at  eleven  he  could  glance  over  his  father's  shoulder  and 
forthwith  play  the  music  he  had  seen.  He  composed  profusely,  even 
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at  this  age.  Completing  his  musical  studies  at  Frankfort,  he  played 
for  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia  as  well  as  the  Markgraf  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  and  had  the  reigning  monarch  been  more  musically  inclined 
would  probably  have  been  installed  as  court  musician.  When  the 
younger  Friedrich  succeeded  his  father  in  1740  this  musical  enthusiast 
soon  made  the  twenty-four-year-old  Bach  cembalist  of  the  royal  chapel. 

Emanuel  Bach  was  never  very  contented  with  his  position.  Frederick 
the  Great,  being  conservative  in  taste,  favored  the  compositions  of 
the  brothers  Graun  in  his  court,  and  of  Johann  Joachim  Quantz,  his 
flute  master,  over  the  more  daring  and  provocative  concertos  and 
sonatas  of  the  Bach  who  was  nevertheless  by  his  wide  repute  a  dis- 
tinct ornament  to  the  royal  retinue.  Bach  likewise  found  the  endless 
necessity  of  accompanying  his  monarch's  performances  upon  the  flute 
burdensome.  If  Frederick,  who  was  inclined  to  take  liberties  with 
tempo,  imposed  his  kingly  word  upon  questions  of  musical  taste.  Bach 
would  stand  staunchly  for  his  rights.  Karl  Friedrich  Fasch,  his  assistant, 
reported  Bach's  remark  that  "the  King  might  be  the  autocrat  of  his 
kingdom,  but  enjoyed  no  prescriptive  pre-eminence  in  the  realm  of 
art." 

Bach  sought  release  from  his  position,  to  which  as  a  Prussian  sub- 
ject (by  marriage)  he  was  bound.  In  1767,  he  was  at  last  given  his 
freedom,  and  was  promptly  appointed  by  the  Princess  Amalia,  the 
King's  sister-in-law  at  Hamburg,  as  her  Kapellmeister.  For  twenty-one 
years,  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  Emanuel  Bach  played 
the  clavier  and  the  organ,  composed  voluminously,  and  went  down 
into  history  as  "the  Hamburg  Bach." 

Thither  Dr.  Charles  Burney  made  a  pilgrimage  in  1773,  drawn  by 
an  ardent  admiration  for  such  of  the  music  of  this  member  of  the 
Bach  family  as  he  had  been  able  to  hear  or  examine.  Bach  received 
him  amiably,  took  him  to  his  house  where  he  entertained  him,  talked 
and  played  to  him.  The  particulars  are  recounted  interestingly  and  at 
length  in  the  historian's  "The  Present  State  of  Music  in  Germany": 

"M.  Bach  accompanied  me  to  St.  Catherine's  Church,  where  I  heard 
some  very  good  music  of  his  composition,  very  ill  performed,  and  to 
a  congregation  wholly  inattentive.  This  man  was  certainly  born  to 
write  for  great  performers,  and  for  a  refined  audience;  but  he  now 
seems  to  be  out  of  his  element.  There  is  a  fluctuation  in  the  arts  of 
every  city  and  country  where  they  are  cultivated,  and  this  is  not  a 
bright  period  for  music  at  Hamburg. 

"At  church,  and  on  the  way  home,  we  had  a  conversation,  which 
was  extremely  interesting  to  me:  he  told  me,  that  if  he  was  in  a  place, 
where  his  compositions  could  be  well  executed,  and  well  heard,  he 
should  certainly  kill  himself,  by  exertions  to  please.  'But  adieu  music! 
now,'  he  said,  'these  are  good  people  for  society,  and  I  enjoy  more 
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tranquillity  and  independence  here,  than  at  a  court;  after  I  was  fifty, 
I  gave  the  thing  up,  and  said,  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  tomorrow  we 
die!  and  I  am  now  reconciled  to  my  situation;  except,  indeed,  when 
I  meet  with  men  of  taste  and  discernment,  who  deserve  better  music 
than  we  can  give  them  here;  then,  I  blush  for  myself,  and  for  my 
good  friends,  the  Hamburghers.' 

"When  I  went  to  his  house,  I  found  with  him  three  or  four  rational 
and  well  bred  persons,  his  friends,  besides  his  own  family,  consisting 
of  Mrs.  Bach,  his  eldest  son,  who  practises  the  law,  and  his  daughter.* 
The  instant  I  entered,  he  conducted  me  up  stairs  into  a  large  and 
elegant  music  room,  furnished  with  pictures,  drawings,  and  prints  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  eminent  musicians;  among  whom,  there 
are  many  Englishmen,  and  original  portraits  in  oil  of  his  father  and 
grandfather.  After  I  had  looked  at  these,  M.  Bach  was  so  obliging  as 
to  sit  down  to  his  Silbermann  clavichord^  and  favorite  instrument, 
upon  which  he  played  three  or  four  of  his  choicest  and  most  difficult 
compositions,  with  the  delicacy,  precision,  and  spirit,  for  which  he  is 
so  justly  celebrated  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  pathetic  and  slow 
movements,  whenever  he  had  a  long  note  to  express,  he  absolutely 
contrived  to  produce  from  his  instrument  a  cry  of  sorrow  and  com- 
plaint such  as  can  only  be  effected  upon  the  clavichord,  and  perhaps 
by  himself. 

"After  dinner,  which  was  elegantly  served  and  cheerfully  eaten,  I 
prevailed  upon  him  to  sit  down  again  to  a  clavichord,  and  he  played, 
with  little  intermission,  till  nearly  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  During 
this  time,  he  grew  so  animated  and  possessed,  that  he  not  only  played, 
but  looked  like  one  inspired.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  his  underlip  fell, 
and  drops  of  effervescence  distilled  from  his  countenance.  He  said  if 
he  were  to  be  set  to  work  frequently  in  this  manner  he  should  grow 
young  again.  He  is  now  fifty-nine,  rather  short  in  stature,  with  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  brown  complexion,  has  a  very  animated  counte- 
nance, and  is  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  disposition. 

"His  performance  today  convinced  me  of  what  I  had  suggested 
before  from  his  works;  that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
posers that  ever  existed,  for  keyed  instruments,  but  the  best  player 
in  point  of  expression;  for  others,  perhaps,  have  had  as  rapid  execu- 
tion; however,  he  possesses  every  style;  though  he  chiefly  confines 
himself  to  the  expressive.  He  is  learned,  I  think,  even  beyond  his 
father,  whenever  he  pleases,  and  is  far  before  him  in  variety  of 
modulation;  his  fugues  are  always  upon  new  and  curious  subjects, 
and  treated  with  great  art  as  well  as  genius. 

"He  played  to  me,  among  many  other  things,  his  last  six  concertos, 

*He  has  two  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom  studies  painting  at  the  academies  of  Leipzig  and 
Dresden.  —  C.  B. 
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lately  published  by  subscription,  in  which  he  has  studied  to  be  easy, 
frequently  I  think  at  the  expense  of  his  usual  originality;  however, 
the  great  musician  appears  in  every  movement,  and  these  productions 
will  probably  be  the  better  received,  for  resembling  the  music  of  this 
world  more  than  his  former  pieces,  which  seem  made  for  another 
region,  or  at  least  another  century,  when  what  is  now  thought  difficult 
and  far-fetched,  will,  perhaps,  be  familiar  and  natural. 

"There  are  several  traits  in  the  characters  of  the  younger  Scarlatti 
and  Emanuel  Bach,  which  bear  a  strong  resemblance.  Both  were  sons 
of  great  and  popular  composers,  regarded  as  standards  of  perfection 
by  all  their  contemporaries,  except  their  own  children,  who  dared  to 
explore  new  ways  to  fame.  Domenico  Scarlatti,  half  a  century  ago, 
hazarded  notes  of  taste  and  effect,  at  which  other  musicians  have  but 
just  arrived,  and  to  which  the  public  ear  is  but  lately  reconciled; 
Emanuel  Bach,  in  like  manner,  seems  to  have  outstript  his  age." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Burney,  an  astute  musician,  a  painstaking  in- 
vestigator and  recorder  of  tendencies,  was  no  more  than  stating  the 
universal  point  of  view  of  his  day  when  he  found  the  music  of  Emanuel 
Bach  in  Hamburg  and  Christian  Bach  in  London  far  more  interest- 
ing, vital,  and  important  than  what  their  father  had  left.  Old  Bach 
seems  to  have  been  looked  upon  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  as  a 
phenomenal  organist,  a  sort  of  musical  sage  who  left  some  organ 
works  no  one  could  play  and  some  church  music  in  a  florid,  poly- 
phonic style  once  admired  but  long  since  outmoded. 

Sebastian  Bach's  organ  music,  in  Burney 's  opinion,  courted  "what 
was  new  and  difficult,  without  the  least  attention  to  nature  and 
facility."  His  vocal  writing  was  "dry  and  labored,"  as  compared  to 
the  "taste"  his  son  displayed.  The  writer  highly  praised  one  of 
Emanuel's  twenty-two  settings  of  the  "Passion,"  being  apparently  not 
even  aware  that  the  elder  Bach  had  himself  done  something  note- 
worthy in  that  line.  Nor  had  he  anything  to  say  for  the  chamber 
music  of  the  father,  giving  all  his  attention  to  the  son's  "more  elegant 
and  expressive  compositions." 

Burney  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  Emanuel  Bach's  in- 
novations. "If  Haydn  even  looked  up  to  any  great  master  as  a  model, 
it  seems  to  have  been  C.  P.  Em.  Bach:  the  bold  modulation,  rests, 
pauses,  free  use  of  semitones,  and  unexpected  flights  of  Haydn  re- 
mind us  frequently  of  Bach's  early  works  more  than  of  any  other 
composer.  .  .  .  Em.  Bach  used  to  be  censured  for  his  extraneous 
modulation,  crudities,  and  difficulties;  but,  like  the  hard  words  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  the  public  by  degrees  became  reconciled,  every 
German  composer  takes  the  same  liberties  now  as  Bach,  and  every 
English  writer  uses  Johnson's  language  with  impunity." 

Emanuel  Bach's  plain  leadership  in  the  establishing  of  the  sonata 
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form  is  the  more  impressive  when  one  notes  the  veneration  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  successors.  Hadyn  deliberately  devoted  himself  to 
the  assimilation  of  his  form,  and  Mozart  acknowledged  in  the  strong- 
est terms  the  value  to  posterity  of  his  book,  "Search  Toward  the 
True  Method  of  Clavier  Playing."  There  is  no  denying  that  he  gave 
a  great  initial  impulsion  toward  a  fluent  and  rounded  style  of  in- 
strumental manipulation  and  thematic  development.  He  was  one 
of  those  musicians  who  come  at  a  moment  when  a  new  vista  in 
music  is  due  to  be  opened  up;  lacking  perhaps  greatness  in  the  full 
sense,  he  yet  possessed  enough  daring  and  adventure  to  reach  intui- 
tively toward  the  new  way  which  is  in  any  case  on  the  verge  of  dis- 
closure. Such  a  composer  has  shaken  off  the  shackles  of  outworn  tra- 
dition, but  he  has  not  the  stature  to  create  a  new  world  for  that  he 
has  rejected.  He  dreams  and  gropes,  has  recourse  to  the  intuitive  art 
of  improvisation  —  that  trancelike  state  of  mind  upon  which  com- 
posers once  relied,  but  which  is  now  lost  to  the  world.  Reichardt, 
who  visited  Emanuel  Bach  at  Hamburg  in  1774,  observed  him  in  the 
very  act  of  improvisation:  "Bach  would  become  lost  for  hours  in  new 
ideas  and  a  sea  of  fresh  modulations.  .  .  .  His  soul  seemed  absent 
from  the  earth.  His  eyes  swam  as  though  in  some  delicious  dream. 
His  lower  lip  drooped  over  his  chin,  his  face  and  form  bowed  ap- 
parently lifeless  over  the  keyboard." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By   BoHUSLAv   Martinu 

Born  December  18,  1890,  at  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


(For  Notes  see  page  6) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at   Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony,"  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   tuba,   timpani,   strings. 

AFTER  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
jl\  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  it  with  another  in 
short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  50,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
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for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  P5rtschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
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secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano. 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly 
about,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 
first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 
and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 

*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling  "symphony"  with  an   "f." 
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about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:— 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:,  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 

[copyrighted] 
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Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I.     Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 
11.     A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     A  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

HiNDEMiTH Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
I.     Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.     Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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FANTASTIC   SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE   FANTASTIQUE), 

Op.  14A 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere) ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


I 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  included  two  works: 
"The  Fantastic  Symphony"  and  "L^lio;  or.  The  Return  to  Life,"  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
E-flat  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  chimes,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

NO  DESCRIPTION  of  the  'Tantastic  Symphony,"  or  its  composer,  will 
ever  approach  in  vividness  his  letters  of  the  time,  and  the  narrative 
found  in  his  own  memoirs.  The  following  letter  (of  February  6,  1830) 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Berlioz  bursting  with  love  for  an  actress  he  had 
never  met,  and  possessed  with  ideas  for  a  symphony  he  was  about  to 
write.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Humbert  Ferrand: 

"1  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish  of  an  interminable  and  inex- 
tinguishable passion,  without  motive,  without  cause.  She  is  always  at 
London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me:  all  my  remembrances 
awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and  its  pulsa- 
tions shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam  engine.  Each  muscle 
of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  terriblel  O  unhappy 
one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the  poetry,  all  the 
infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she  to  die 
through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great  sym- 
phony ('Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist'),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head, 
but  I  cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait." 

• 

The  object  of  Berlioz's  love,  by  turn  divine  and  "infernal,"  was  of 
course  Harriet  (Henrietta)  Smithson,  the  statuesque  and  "golden- 
voiced"  Shakespearean  actress  from  Ireland.  He  had  not  met  Miss 
Smithson  —  knew  her  as  yet  only  by  the  pathos  of  her  Ophelia  or  Juliet, 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  language  entirely  strange  as  he  shivered  with 
frenzy  at  his  place  in  the  stalls.  The  "Fantastic  Symphony"  was  Berlioz's 
declaration  of  passion  for  the  lovely  tragedian.  It  was  by  its  performance 
that  he  convinced  her  of  his  sincerity  and  finally  won  her  as  his  wife. 

"M.  Berlioz  was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years/' 
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wrote  Julien  Tiersot,  "and  it  is  to  this  passion  that  we  owe  the  savage 
symphony  that  we  hear  today."  It  is  possible  to  demur  that  there 
might  still  have  been  a  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  or  something  very  like 
it,  without  Harriet  Smithson,  just  as  there  might  still  have  been  a 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  if  Mathilde  Wesendonck  had  never  entered  the 
life  of  Richard  Wagner.  One  may  believe  that  Berlioz's  state  of  mind 
and  h?art  could  have  found  fuel  elsewhere  if  the  Irish  beauty  had 
never  crossed  the  English  channel;  when  she  returned  to  London  the 
flame  raged  with  equal  ferocity  over  Camille  Moke,  the  diminutive 
pianist  who  never  gave  him  more  than  a  grudging  share  of  her  heart, 
and  the  symphony  progressed  without  abatement.*  But  the  actress,  or 
that  composite  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet  which  in  1830  dominated  his 
fervid  imagination,  was  indisputably  the  center  of  the  vortex  of  his 
feelings  as  the  score  took  its  shape.  The  music  became  the  mirror  of  the 
unreined  speculations  of  the  artist,  as  he  paced  boulevards  and  quays 
through  sleepless  nights,  was  racked  by  emotional  storms  which  he 
himself  had  worked  up.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
waking  nightmares  of  macabre  imaginings. 

The  image  of  his  beloved  one  is  expressed  in  a  constantly  recurring 
melody,  an  *'idee  fixe"  as  he  called  it,  an  obsessing  idea  which  is  almost 
a  pathological  "fixation,"  persisting  in  the  music  as  in  the  artist's 
thoughts,  becoming  by  turn  impassioned,  beatific,  remote,  ignoble,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  changing  scene. 

The  following  programme  was  published  in  the  score: 

PROGRAMME 

OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  hiraselt 
with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in 
death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during 
which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain 
mto  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him 
a  melody,  like  a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  I 
DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he 
loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments 
of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  consolations. 

PART  II 

A  BALL 
He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  f^te. 


*nippeau  has  tried  to  build  a  case  that  Berlioz's  vengeful  feelings  in  the  "Fantastic"  were 
really  prompted  by  the  inconstant  Camille.  Tiersot  assembles  the  evidence  of  dates  to 
disprove  him. 
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PART  III 

SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  ranz-des- 
vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light 
rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  con- 
ceived, all  combine  to  restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more 
cheerful  coloring  to  his  thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beat- 
ing, he  is  agitated  with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One 
of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The 
sun  sets  ...  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

PART  IV 

MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
.ed  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now 
sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread 
of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outburst.  At  the 
end,  the  fixed  idea  reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  stroke. 

PART  V 

WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of 
ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obse- 
quies. He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter  shrieks  to  which  other 
shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble 
and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it 
is  she  who  comes  to  the  witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  . 
she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the 
Dies  Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  Irae  together. 

The  originality  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony"  lay  not  in  its  pro- 
gramme:* unbridled,  Hoffmannesque  fantasy  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  France,  though  Berlioz  worked  up  a  fever  some  degrees  above  that 
of  Hugo  or  Chateaubriand.  He  led  the  pace  in  his  craze  for  Shake- 
speare and  for  Harriet  Smithson  —  but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  Bard  had  become  the  topic  of  every 
salon,  and  so  had  his  fair  purveyor  from  Ireland.  It  was  the  theatrical 
idol  of  Paris  upon  whom  the  unknown  student  boldly  set  his  heart. 
But  that  quality  in  Berlioz  which  set  him  above  his  fellows  was  a 
burning  power  directly  to  transfer  his  emotions  into  music,  suffusing 
it  completely  with  his  mood,  his  "vagues  des  passions/'  his  melan- 
choly of  ^olitude. 

When  Berlioz  composed  his  "immense  symphony,"  as  he  called  it, 
with  an  eye  to  startling  Parisian  audiences,  and  to  impressing  Miss 
Smithson  herself  with  the  depth  and  enormity  of  his  feelings,  he  had 
reason  for  content  in  having  achieved  a  score  truly  monstrous  for  its 
time.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the 
year  1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The 
waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "Leonore" 
Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera 
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with  its  fondness  for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more 
graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  "Der  Freischutz"  —  musical 
cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with 
every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner  was  still  an  obscure  student  of  seven- 
teen with  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to 
invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  later 
flood  of  programme  music  would  be  deeply  indebted  to  its  precursor  of 
two  decades.  This  piece  of  bold  and  vivid  coloring,  descriptive  music 
in  the  fullest  sense,  finding  its  own  form  with  clarity  and  precision  of 
detail,  was  the  first  important,  the  first  lasting  effort  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  an  aspirant  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  a  little-trained 
and  intractable  student,  looked  down  upon  with  cold  disfavor  for  the 
most  part  by  the  officialdom,  the  musical  grammarians  of  the 
Conservatoire.  He  had  contrived  some  performances  of  his  early  mu- 
sical attempts  and  had  attracted  some  attention,  but  those  performances 
were  notorious,  and  had  put  him  in  bad  odor  with  all  musical  "right 
thinking."  When  the  "Fantastic"  was  performed  at  the  Conservatory, 
November  19,  1830,  Cherubini,  the  venerable  director  who  according 
to  Berlioz  did  his  best  to  prevent  it,  pointedly  stayed  outside,  and  when 
asked  afterwards  whether  he  had  heard  it,  answered  sourly  with  his 
thick  Italian  accent:  "Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il  ne 
faut  pas  faire." 

M.  Boschot  points  out  that  Berlioz  finally  abandoned  his  printed 
programme,  allowing  the  bare  titles  to  suffice.  The  question  thus  re- 
solves itself  to  the  inevitable  basis  of  music  serving  its  own  ends.  As 
music,  the  symphony  must  stand  for  final  judgment,  and  as  music 
freed  from  the  prejudices  which  literary  extravagances  usually  breed, 
it  can  best  survive  the  tests  of  balance  and  continence,  integration  of 
style,  perfection  of  workmanship.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
these  literary  extravagances  did  not  really  give  birth  to  the  music,  but 
were  the  composer's  post  facto  attempt  to  justify  it.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  the  wrong  effect  upon  the  public,  who  could  not  see  that  while 
word  images  ran  away  with  Berlioz's  judgment,  tonal  images  did  not. 
When  the  music,  however  vivid,  possessed  him,  the  sure  instinct  and 
fine  control  of  the  master  were  never  relaxed. 

Robert  Schumann,  defending  the  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  made  a 
tactical  advance  upon  a  general  prejudice  against  its  verbal  explana- 
tions by  approaching  it  purely  as  a  piece  of  musical  structure,  establish- 
ing its  fundamental  soundness  as  a  symphony  before  so  much  as 
mentioning  its  labels.  The  Symphony  has  never  had  a  more  tactful 
apologia  than  this  one  by  the  constant  friend  of  untrammelled  fantasy. 
Writing  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  those  German  pedants  who  dis- 
approved of  "signboards"  in  music,  he  pointed  out  in  effect  that  the 
score  needs  no  interlineal  programme,  for  it  weaves  its  own  fantasy 
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with  inescapable  forcefulness.  With  remarkable  discernment,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  piano  score,  Schumannn  lays 
his  finger  upon  the  essential  virtues  o£  the  music:  "If,  as  M.  Fetis 
declares,*  not  even  Berlioz's  best  friends  dare  break  a  lance  for  him 
in  regard  to  melody,  then  I  must  be  counted  among  his  enemies.  .  .  . 
His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  such  intensity  of  almost  every  tone, 
that  like  some  old  folk-songs  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  harmonic  accom- 
paniment, and  even  seem  to  lose  in  fulness  of  tone  when  accompanied. 
.  .  .  His  melodies  are  not  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ears  alone,  else 
they  will  pass  by  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sing  them  in  their  hearts;  but  for  those  who  do,  they  possess  a  meaning 
that  seems  to  grow  deeper  the  more  often  they  are  heard." 

"It  was  immediately  after  my  first  effort  at  setting  Taust,'  "  wrote 
Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "and  while  I  was  yet  strongly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe's  poem,  that  I  wrote  my  'Symphonie  Fantastique.' 
Some  portions  cost  me  great  labor,  while  others  were  composed  with 
incredible  ease.  For  instance,  I  labored  for  three  weeks  over  the  Adagio 
(Scene  aux  Champs),  which  always  affects  the  public  so  keenly  —  and 
myself  too,  for  that  matter  —  and  two  or  three  times  gave  it  up  as 
hopeless.  'La  Marche  au  SiippUce/  on  the  other  hand,  was  written  in 
one  night.  Still,  I  kept  on  adding  finishing  touches  to  both  numbers, 
and  to  the  whole  work  for  several  years."  It  is  not  strictly  true  that 
he  wrote  his  Symphony  in  a  single  burst  of  inspiration.  The  *'idee 
fixe,"  the  long-breathed  melody  of  the  romantic  lover  which  is  de- 
veloped or  reverted  to  in  each  movement,  may  be  found  almost  bar 
for  bar  with  little  variation  in  the  cantata  "Herminie"  with  which  he 
took  the  second  prize  in  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  competition  in 
the  same  year.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  his  twelfth  year  when  he  "fell  in 
love,  desperately,  hopelessly"  with  Estelle  Debceuf,  the  girl  of  eighteen 
at  St.  Andre  whose  beautiful  "pink  shoes"  completed  his  captivation. 
Hurt  and  mortified  when  his  evident  infatuation  only  caused  smiles  of 
amusement,  the  boy  of  the  precocious  heart  poured  his  melancholy, 
his  "mal  d'isolement/'  into  a  melody  as  a  setting  for  Florian's  ''Estelle 
et  Nemorin."  The  song  was  destroyed  and,  as  he  believed,  lost,*  but 
he  remembered  it  when  he  composed  the  "Fantastic  Symphony."  "No, 
time  itself  is  powerless  —  no  after-loves  can  blot  out  the  first,"  wrote 
Berlioz,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  his  first  vivid  musical  impulses. 
"When  I  began  to  write  my  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  in  1829,  the 
melody  came  back  to  me,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  express  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  of  a  young  heart  in  the  pangs  of  a  hopeless  passion,  I  wel-  I 
corned  it.  It  is  the  air  for  the  first  violins  at  the  opening  of  the  largo 


*Berlioz  had  brought  the  eternal  enmity  of  this  influential  French  critic  upon  his  head  by 
denouncing  him  in  the  very  text  of  his  "Lelio,"  declaimed  publicly  while  Fetis  sat  in  his  box. 
*  The  song  has  survived  in  a  copy  which  was  made  at  the  time. 
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in  the  first  part  of  the  work  —  Reveries,  Passions;  1  put  it  in  just  as 
it  was."  The  "March  to  the  Scaffold,"  if  Tiersot's  theory  is  correct, 
was  none  other  than  a  ''Marclie  des  gardes"  which  BerHoz  wrote  in 
1826  for  the  unperformed  opera  "Les  Francs  Jugues."  He  added  the 
melody  of  the  idee  fixe  in  a  few  bars  inserted  at  the  end.  The  students 
of  Berlioz  further  suppose  that  the  waltz  measures  may  have  first  come 
to  his  mind  as  a  sketch  for  "Faust";  that  the  final  orgy,  the  "Witches' 
Sabbat,"  may  have  first  taken  shape  as  a  "Walpurgisnacht"  for  a  pro- 
jected "Faust"  ballet  at  the  Opera.  The  Symphony,  as  such,  underwent 
rewriting  and  retouching  long  after  the  perfervid  months  when  Ber- 
lioz's infatuation  for  the  Irish  Ophelia  was  at  its  crest.  In  other  words, 
it  is  far  more  than  a  specific  record  of  his  love  for  Henrietta  Smithson. 
The  sceptical  might  call  it  a  thrifty  garnering  of  unused  fragments  — 
an  exhibition  of  careful  husbandry.  They  might  go  further  and  say 
that  he  stretched  the  plausibilities  beyond  all  reason  in  incorporating 
a  waltz,  a  march,  an  orgy  into  a  symphony  of  romantic  passion. 
Adolphe  Boschot,  whose  biography  adds  penetrating  understanding  to 
scholarship,  points  out  that  it  possesses  a  true  unity  over  and  above 
its  disparate  elements  and  its  preposterous  story,  a  unity  by  virtue  of 
the  passion  which  filled  the  "jeune  romantique"  in  this  particular 
period,  burned  with  a  constant  flame,  and  fired  his  imagination  to  a 
frenzy  which  had  like  musical  consequences,  whether  the  object  of  the 
moment  was  Estelle,  Henrietta,  or  the  bewitching  Camille  Moke.  "In 
every  part  this  work  bears  so  aptly  the  character  of  1830,  it  is  so  pre- 
cisely the  musical  reflection  of  the  sensibility  of  the  Berlioz  of  the 
epoch  (and  also  it  contains  so  much  of  his  youth)  that,  studying  it, 
one  does  not  look  for  perfection.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  born,  it  comes 
to  life  as  of  the  spring  of  1830." 

[copyrighted] 
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BERLIOZ'S  "HENRIETTE" 


HARRIET  Constance  Smithson  (whom  Berlioz  called  "Henri- 
ette"),  winning  the  adulation  of  literary  and  theatre-going  Paris, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  come  to  the  ardent  attention  of  the 
youthful  Berlioz.  For  Shakespeare,  first  beheld  upon  the  boards  of 
Paris  at  that  time,  was  the  true  craze,  the  glowing  topic  of  the  hour, 
and  this  craze,  Berlioz,  constituted  as  he  was,  could  never  have  escaped. 

In  1827,  ^s  Julien  Tiersot,  studying  the  period,  has  pointed  out, 
Shakespeare  was  virtually  unknown  in  Paris.  An  English  troupe  had  in- 
vaded the  city  in  1823,  but  memories  of  Waterloo  then  still  lingered  in 
the  popular  mind;  they  were  hissed  from  the  stage.  In  1827  another 
company  took  possession  of  the  Odeon  wdth  far  different  success. 
Eugene  Delacroix  wrote  to  Victor  Hugo  that  the  neighboring  streets 
of  the  Odeon  were  "trembling  under  the  wheels  of  carriages.  The 
consequences  of  this  innovation  are  incalculable.  There  is  a  Mile. 
Smythson  who  makes  a  furore."  Hugo  paid  his  homage  to  Shakespeare 
as  "Dante  and  Homer  in  one,"  and  Alexander  Dumas  compared  his 
sensations  to  those  of  a  blind  man  first  givep  sight,  an  Adam  first  open- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  Garden  of  Eden:  ''O  Shakespeare^  merci!  O 
Kemhle  et  Smithson^  merci!  merci  a  mon  dieu!  merci  a  mes  anges  de 
poesie!" 

Paris,  in  the  full  flux  of  its  wave  of  romanticism,  was  enraptured 
at  the  grisly  scene  of  Hamlet  contemplating  the  skull  of  Yorick  at 
Ophelia's  grave.  They  were  enthralled  at  the  mad  scene  of  Ophelia. 
Few  knew  English,  but  this  left  Miss  Smithson  the  full  advantage  of 
the  sheer  music  of  her  voice.  The  audience  was  agreeably  oblivious 
of  a  certain  Irish  accent  wdiich  stood  in  the  way  of  her  acceptance  in 
London.  The  meaning  was  clear  enough,  and  the  dulcet  tones  of  the 
actress  in  her  snatches  of  song  made  their  inescapable  effect.  Charles 
Jarrin,  a  spectator,  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

"Ophelia  entered.  General  surprise.  There  was  nothing  of  the  slight 
and  diaphanous  creature  one  had  expected,  nothing  of  the  elf  about 
to  take  flight.  We  had  before  us  a  fair  person  of  rather  more  than 
average  §gure.  Her  young  bosom  was  concealed  by  a  neat  white  dress, 
her  arms  bare;  her  neck  charming,  firmly  molded,  was  that  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  full  and  rich  development  of  her  beauty.  Her  face  was 
regular,  slightly  rounded,  her  complexion  of  a  whiteness  to  which  the 
art  of  cosmetics  was  as  nothing.  Great  blue  eyes,  wide  opened,  full  of 
light  and  of  suffering,  transfigured  the  woman.  A  spontaneous  burst 
of  applause  greeted  that  glance.  Ophelia,  reassured,  began  her  pitiable 
song.  Most  of  us  hardly  knew  her  language;  but  at  once  we  understood, 
every  soul  of  us,  her  deep  sob,  the  absolute  despair  which  it  revealed, 
the  advance  shudders  of  the  madness  to  come.  The  silence  which  hung 


over  the  deeply  moved  audience  was  broken  at  the  first  delirious 
cry,  by  the  warmest  demonstration  of  'bravos'  I  have  ever  heard." 

In  those  audiences,  probably  none  succumbed  as  completely  to  the 
spell  of  Shakespeare  as  the  youthful  Hector  Berlioz,  and  Shakespeare's 
Ophelia  became  inextricably  associated  with  Henrietta  in  that  sub- 
jugation. 

Berlioz  beheld  "Hamlet"  at  the  Odeon,  September  ii,  1827,  ^^^  ^^y^ 
after  her  debut.  On  September  15  he  saw  her  "Juliet"  and  was  entirely 
overwhelmed.  "At  the  end  of  the  third  act,  scarcely  able  to  breathe, 
I  fled  with  a  feeling  as  though  an  iron  hand  held  my  heart  in  its  grip. 
I  cried  out,  'Ah,  I  am  lost!'  I  must  add  that  I  did  not  then  know  a 
syllable  of  English,  that  I  only  dimly  discerned  Shakespeare  through  the 
misty  medium  of  Letourneur's  translation." 

Berlioz  then  refers  to  an  article  printed  years  later  in  the  Illustrated 
London  News  to  the  effect  "that,  after  seeing  Miss  Smithson  as  Juliet, 
I  cried  out,  *I  will  marry  that  woman!  and  I  will  write  my  greatest 
symphony  on  that  play!'*  I  did  both;  but  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  My  biographer  has  endowed  me  with  a  vaster  ambition  than  I 
possessed."  He  did  marry  her  five  years  later,  but  was  "too  over- 
whelmed to  dream  of  such  a  thing  at  the  time."  Instead,  he  kept  away 


*  Berlioz    sketched    his    Dramatic    Symphony,     "Romeo    and    Juliet"    in    1829,    published    and 
performed    it    ten    years    later. 
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from  the  English  theatre:  "more  experiences  of  that  sort  would  have 
killed  me." 

To  become  known  to  the  famous  actress  as  one  not  entirely  ob- 
scure and  unworthy  of  her  interest,  Berlioz  agitated  for  a  concert 
of  his  works  at  the  Conservatoire^  and  achieved  his  end.  But  he  learned 
later  that  "absorbed  in  her  own  brilliant  career,  she  never  even  heard 
of  my  name,  my  struggles,  my  concert,  or  my  success!" 

He  plied  her  with  letters  which  remained  unanswered.  They  fright- 
ened her,  and  she  ordered  her  maid  not  to  take  in  any  more  of  them. 
As  the  French  season  of  the  company  drew  to  a  close,  he  arranged 
to  have  one  of  his  overtures  played  before  the  rise  of  the  curtain  at  a 
benefit  performance  at  which  she  was  to  appear.  He  entered  the  theater 
as  the  actors  were  in  rehearsal.  "I  came  in  just  as  the  poor  distracted 
Romeo  carries  Juliet  off  in  his  arms.  As  my  eyes  fell  on  the  Shake- 
spearean group,  I  gave  a  loud  cry  and  rushed  out  of  the  theatre,  wildly 
wringing  my  hands.  Juliet  had  seen  and  heard  me  [her  first  sight 
of  Berlioz].  I  had  frightened  her.  Indicating  me,  she  begged  the 
other  actors  on  the  stage  to  watch  that  gentleman  whose  eyes  augured 
no  good."  At  the  performance,  Miss  Smithson,  busy  with  prepara- 
tions in  her  greenroom,  knew  nothing  of  the  overture. 

Berlioz  next  decided  to  compose  a  symphony  of  which  she  herself 
should  be  the  center,  which  would  make  such  a  sensation  that  she 
would  be  compelled  at  last  to  recognize  his  existence.  He  worked  upon 
his  score,  although  its  object  was  back  in  London,  pursuing  her  pro- 
fession there.  He  wrote  to  Humbert  Ferrand  on  April  16,  1830,  out- 
lining the  scheme  of  his  symphony.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  this  early 
version  the  artist  is  described  as  taking  his  dose  of  opium  only  before 
the  last  two  movements.  Thus  the  March  and  Sabbat  alone  become 
nightmares  attributable  to  the  drug;   the  first  three  movements  are 
the  "lively  imaginings"   of  the  dreamer  in  his  normal  state.  In  this 
same  letter  he  writes:    "I  have  experienced  terrible  hurricanes,  and 
my  vessel  has  cracked  and  groaned  horribly,  but  at  last  it  has  righted 
itself;  it  now  sails  tolerably  well."  Whereupon  he  hints  at  "frightful 
truths,  discoverable  and  indisputable."  He  had  evidently  been  listen- 
ing to  gossip  besmirching  the  character  of  Miss  Smithson.  Any  such 
scandal  was  untrue,  as  he  was  to  find  out  later,  but  for  the  present 
it  well  served  his  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  upon  her  in  his  sym- 
phony. Vengeance  there  must  be,  otherwise  how  to  justify  the  inclu- 
sion  of   a  ghoulish   orgy    (a   particularly   effective   climax,   ready   to 
hand)  in  a  symphony  of  the  pining  lover?  Hence  the  loved  one  ap- 
pears in  the  final  movement  as  "only  a  courtesan  worthy  to  figure 
in  such  an  orgy." 

He  arranged  a  concert  at  which  the  symphony  was  to  be  performed 
at  the  Nouveautes  in  May,  Miss  Smithson  having  returned  to  Paris. 


It  was  to  be  a  monster  performance  with  "two  hundred  and  twenty 
players."  He  wrote  to  Ferrand  in  anticipation  on  May  13  that  the 
vengeance  would  not  be  too  great,  although  he  did  not  really  wish 
to  avenge  himself.  "I  pity  her  and  I  despise  her.  She  is  an  ordinary 
woman,  endowed  with  an  instinctive  genius  for  expressing  the  lacera- 
tions of  the  human  soul,  but  she  has  never  felt  them,  and  she  is  in- 
capable of  conceiving  an  immense  and  noble  sentiment,  as  that  with 
which  I  honored  her."  One  hundred  and  thirty  musicians  assembled 
for  rehearsal.  But  there  was  no  place  for  them  upon  the  small  stage, 
and  there  was  an  appalling  shortage  of  desks.  The  confusion  was 
complete.  The  concert  was  never  given.  "Thus  my  plan  fell  to  the 
ground  for  want  of  a  few  stools  and  desks."  He  heard  that  she  too  had 
been  listening  to  gossip,  believed  him  an  epileptic,  and  in  a  rage 
of  despair  wandered  for  two  days  without  sleep,  over  the  plains  out- 
side of  Paris.  His  friends  searched  for  him  in  vain  —  even  looked  in 
the  morgue. 

Meanwhile,  the  famous  actress  found  herself  famous  no  longer. 
Her  vogue  had  passed.  She  was  obliged  to  accept  small  walking-on 
parts.  Berlioz,  whether  or  not  he  was  influenced  by  the  sudden  loss  of 
glamour  in  his  heroine,  turned  to  a  new  passion.  Camille  Moke  (Marie 
Felicite  Denise  Moke),  the  charming  eighteen-year-old  pianist  who 
made  up  in  beauty  what  she  lacked  in  artistic  understanding,  was  soon 
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in  his  heart  and  on  his  tongue  at  every  possible  moment.  "My  ravish- 
ing Sylph,  my  Ariel,  my  life,"  was  his  description  of  her  to  the  patient 
and  much  enduring  Ferrand.  Taking  the  Prix  de  Rome,  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  leave  Paris  for  Rome,  and  urged  marriage  upon  her. 
When  her  mother  would  not  consent,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
forfeit  his  scholarship,  and  took  a  reluctant  departure. 

When  the  news  came  that  she  had  married  another  —  a  middle-aged 
but  wealthy  manufacturer  of  pianos  —  Camille  Pleyel,  he  took  the  first 
coach  for  Paris  with  pistols  in  his  pockets  and  murder  in  his  heart. 
At  Nice  he  thought  better  of  his  folly,  survived  a  crisis,  and  returned 
to  Rome.  (The  details  of  this  mad  journey  are  entertainingly  told  in 
the  Memoirs.)  When  Harriet  Smithson  returned  to  Paris,  the  interest 
of  Berlioz  was  reyived.  He  met  her  at  last,  and  again  wooed  her  with  the 
symphony.  A  performance  was  given  on  December  5,  1830,  there  was 
considerable  excitement,  the  march  was  encored  —  but  Miss  Smithson 
was  not  present.  Berlioz  had  with  questionable  judgment  arranged  the 
concert  on  the  same  date  in  which  a  benefit  was  given  for  her  at  the 
Opera.  Again,  on  December  9,  1832,  the  'Tantastic"  was  performed, 
with  its  companion  piece,  "Lelio." 

This  time.  Miss  Smithson  was  induced  to  attend.  The  reference  to 
the  ''courtesan"  had  long  since  been  excised  from  the  programme,  and 
there  was  no  scandal.  She  was  impressed  —  even  flattered.  Berlioz  re- 
newed his  proposals  of  marriage,  and  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  take 
poison  before  her  eyes,  she  yielded  at  last.  In  March,  descending  from 
a  carriage,  she  fell  and  broke  her  leg.  The  accident  marked  the  end 
of  her  stage  career,  for  it  left  her  with  a  perceptible  limp.  In  October, 
1833,  Berlioz  married  a  woman  whose  beauties  were  fading,  whose 
glories  were  of  the  past,  who  had  little  to  bring  him  but  a  certain 
affection  barbed  with  jealousy  and  a  disheartening  burden  of  debts. 
Berlioz  found  simple  lodgings  for  her  in  the  Montmartre,  took  faithful 
care  of  her,  according  to  his  meagre  purse.  After  a  while  they  no  longer 
attempted  to  live  together.  As  Legouve  has  written:  "He  went  to  see 
her  as  a  friend,  for  he  had  never  ceased  to  love  her,  he  loved  her  as  much 
as  ever;  but  he  loved  her  differently,  and  that  difference  had  produced 
a  chasm  between  them."  Berlioz  formed  an  alliance  with  Marie  Recio, 
a  singer  of  indifferent  abilities  who  caused  the  rightful  Mme.  Berlioz 
some  bitter  hours  and  became  a  burden  to  Berlioz  by  accompanying 
him  upon  his  concert  tours  and  forcing  herself  upon  his  programmes. 

The  once-Ophelia  died  March  3,  1854.  In  October,  out  of  a  sense  of 
obligation,  he  married  Mile.  Recio  and  thus  prolonged  a  second  un- 
happy alliance. 
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A  Bright   Idea    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat,  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss  ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 
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SYMPHONY,    "MAT  HIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

Born  at  Haiiau,  Germany,  November   16,  1S95 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwangler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  c!  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March   15,   1939. 

BEFORE  Hindemith's  ''Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece   to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies  the 
three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panel  groups 
of  Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered,  for   although   the  orchestral   excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,    with    their    devotional    spirit,    pervade    the    opera    and    there 
take   on   a  special   symbolism   connected  with   the   dramatic   action. 
For    example,    the    third    movement,    "The    Temptation    of    Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art.. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  "Es  sungen  drei  Engel,"  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.*    "The  Entombment"  becomes   the  intermezzo 


*  The  omission  of  the  chorus  in  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony"  does  not  alter  the  in- 
strumental score,  in  which  the  parts  are  doubled.  The  concert  excerpt  is  not  taken  "intact" 
from  the  opera,  but  has  some  excisions  and  additions  —  J.  N.  B. 
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in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 

The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.  Angelic  Concert 
(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 
"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-fiat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV "  ('Three  Angels  Sang')  , 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar)  ,  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radi- 
ance of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.  Entombment 
{Sehr  langsam) 
"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
of  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind)  ;  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.    The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Sehr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 

"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  sound  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  meaf),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this  ex- 
pression can  be  applied  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for  the 
unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  Avith  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorem;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

"Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
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phony  are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
sonal laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Concert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Altar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienleben  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  February   12 


Programme 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

Tchaikovsky 'Trancesca  da   Rimini,"   Orchestral   Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32 


» 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March   26,   1827 


i 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published   in   i8o6,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 

Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two   trumpets,  timpani   and   strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
platecj  suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in   1802,    "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring, 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  tne  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
110  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  m  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 

*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  short  enough  I"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  oe  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 
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Sinfn-nin  q.  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
ollering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wiirth.  A  reviewer 
was  present*  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
"an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 


♦Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did   not  appear  until 
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often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion.***  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  (''bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  false!'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 
to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  ^hen  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 


♦Instead  of  the  word   "work"   he  might  have  substituted   "critic." 
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time  in  Leipzig,  (i)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzafido;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witnin  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  ^^  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  'to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 
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"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  ill  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May  14,  1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

"  TN  THE  weeks  that  followed  our  entrance  into  the  war,"  Mr.  Andre 
J    Kostelanetz  has  written,  "I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
manner  in  which  music  could  be  employed  to  mirror  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  our  country. 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  people  and  those 
people  who  have  achieved  greatness  are  the  logical  subjects  for  z 
series  of  musical  portraits. 

"1  discussed  the  idea  with  three  of  our  leading  composers  and  th< 
result  was  'A  Lincoln  Portrait'  by  Aaron  Copland,  the  'Portrait  for 
Orchestra'  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Jerome  Kern,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  fiery  battler  for  honest  civic  government, 
by  Virgil  Thomson. 

■'The  qualities  of  courage,  dignity,  strength,  simplicity  and  humor 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  are  well  represented 
in  these  three  outstanding  Americans." 

Mr.  Copland  explains  that  he  had  first  thought  of  choosing  for  his 
musical  portrait  Walt  Whitman,  "the  patron  poet  of  all  American 
composers,"  but  that  he  was  persuaded  by  Mr.  Kostelanetz  to  de- 
cide upon  a  statesman  instead  of  a  literary  figure.  "From  that  moment 
on,  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 

"In  discussing  my  choice  with  Virgil  Thomson,  he  amiably  pointed 
out  that  no  composer  could  possibly  hope  to  match  in  musical  terms 
the  stature  of  so  eminent  a  figure  as  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  he 
was  quite  right.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
doing  a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak.  With  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  to  help  me  I  was  ready  to  risk  the  impossible. 

"The  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  text.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter  to  choose  a  few  excerpts  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly apposite  to  our  own  situation  today.  I  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  selections  are  my  own. 
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"The  first  sketches  were  made  in  February  and  the  portrait  finished 
on  April  i6th.  The  orchestration  was  completed  a  few  weeks  later. 
I  worked  with  musical  materials  of  my  own,  with  the  exception  of 
two  songs  of  the  period:  the  famous  'Camptown  Races'  and  a  ballad 
that  was  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title  'The  Pesky  Sarpent' 
but  is  better  known  today  as  'Springfield  Mountain.'  In  neither  case 
is  the  treatment  a  literal  one.  The  tunes  are  used  freely,  in  the  man- 
ner of  my  use  of  cowboy  songs  in  'Billy  the  Kid.' 

"The  composition  is  roughly  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In 
the  opening  section  I  wanted  to  suggest  something  of  the  mysterious 
sense  of  fatality  that  surrounds  Lincoln's  personality.  Also,  near  the 
end  of  that  section,  something  of  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  spirit. 
The  quick  middle  section  briefly  sketches  in  the  background  of  the 
times  he  lived  in.  This  merges  into  the  concluding  section  where  my 
sole  purpose  was  to  draw  a  simple  but  impressive  frame  about  the 
words  of  Lincoln  himself." 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 

''Fellow  citizens^  we  cannot  escape  history." 

That  is  what  he  said, 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

''Fellow  citizens^  ive  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  zvill  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here  — 
hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  aneio  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  stan'ding  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You 
toil  and  ivork  and  earn  bread  ajid  I'll  eat  if.'  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  xvhether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  ivho  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 
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Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave ,  so  I  ivould  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
For  on  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  xve  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorff  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-a-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

r-pi  cHAiKovsKY,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
-*-  the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia— 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amore,'  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Bulow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  Canto  V  of  the  "Inferno,"  Dante  is  led  by  Virgil  into  the  second 
circle  of  Hell,  where  are  confined  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  a 
moment  of  seizure  by  carnal  sin.  "I  had  come  into  a  place  mute  of  all 
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light,  that  bellows  as  the  sea  does  in  a  tempest,  if  it  be  combated  by 
contrary  winds.  The  infernal  hurricane  which  never  rests  carries  along 
the  spirits  with  its  rapine;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  molests  them. 
When  they  arrive  before  its  rush,  here  are  the  shrieks,  the  complaint, 
and  the  lamentation.  .  .  .  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings 
in  the  cold  season  in  a  large  and  full  troop,  so  did  that  blast  the  evil 
spirits;  hither,  thither,  up,  down,  it  carries  them;  no  hope  ever  com- 
forts them,  neither  of  repose,  nor  of  less  pain."*  Virgil  points  out 
familiar  figures  among  tho^e  who  are  swept  along  by  the  tempest, 
which  symbolizes  the  tempest  of  their  own  passion.  There  are  Semi- 
ramis,  Helen,  Dido,  Cleopatra,  Achilles,  Paris,  Tristan.  But  Dante  is 
moved  to  a  bewildering  pity  at  the  sight  of  "two  that  go  together, 
and  seem  to  be  so  light  upon  the  wind."  As  the  wind  swayed  them 
in  his  direction,  he  called  to  them.  "As  doves,  called  by  desire,  with 
wings  open  and  steady,  come  through  the  air  borne  by  their  will  to 
their  sweet  nest,  these  issued  from  the  troop  where  Dido  is,  coming 
to  us  through  the  malign  air,  so  strong  was  the  compassionate  cry. 
.  .  .  Then  I  turned  to  them  and  spoke,  and  began.  Trancesca,  thy 
torments  make  me  sad,  and  piteous  to  weeping.  But  tell  me,  at  the 
time  of  thy  sweet  sighs,  by  what  and  how  did  love  concede  to  thee 
to  know  thy  dubious  desires?'  " 

And  this  is  Francesca's  answer  (which  is  quoted  in  the  original 
Italian  at  the  head  of  the  score):  "  'There  is  no  greater  woe  than  the 
remembering  in  misery  happy  time,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But,  if  thou  hast  so  great  desire  to  know  the  first  root  of  our  love,  I 
will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"  'We  were  reading  one  day,  for  delight,  of  Lancelot,  how  love  con- 
strained him.  We  were  alone  and  without  any  suspicion.  Many  times 
that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet  and  took  the  color  from  our  faces, 
but  only  one  point  was  it  that  overcame  us.  When  we  read  of  the 
longed-for  smile  being  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  this  one,  who  never 
shall  be  divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  Gallehaut 
was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it.  That  day  we  read  no  farther  in  it.' 

"While  the  one  spirit  said  this,  the  other  was  so  weeping  that 
through  pity  I  swooned." 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned." t  There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Franceses 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  wljile  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"   Symphony,   composed  some   twenty  years  earlier,   also  sets 


♦Translation  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton   (Houghton  and  Mifflin  Co.) 

tThe  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "II  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  in  his  "Portraits  et  Souvenirs,"  has  described 
Tchaikovsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  compared  it  with  Liszt's 
"Dante  Symphony": 

"Piquant  charms  and  dazzling  fireworks  abound  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  shrinks  from 
no  violence  of  effect.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men  has  let  loose 
a  whirlwind  in  this  work,  and  shows  as  little  pity  for  his  interpreters 
and  hearers  as  Satan  for  sinners.  But  the  composer's  talent  and  as- 
tounding technique  are  so  great  that  the  critic  can  only  feel  pleas- 
ure in  the  work.  A  long  melodic  phrase,  the  love-song  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  soars  above  this  tempest,  this  bufera  in  female,  which  at- 
tracted Liszt  before  Tchaikovsky,  and  engendered  his  Dante  Sym- 
phony. Liszt's  Francesca  is  more  touching  and  more  Italian  in  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer;  the  whole  work  is  so 
typical  that  we  seem  to  see  the  profile  of  Dante  projected  in  it. 
Tchaikovsky's  art  is  more  subtle,  the  outlines  clearer,  the  material 
more  attractive;  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  the  work  is 
better.  Liszt's  version  is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  or 
painter.  On  the  whole,  they  can  fitly  stand  side  by  side;  either  of  them 
is  worthy  of  Dante,  and  as  regards  noise,  both  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

[copyrighted] 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    ProkofiefT 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dublnushka    Rimsky-Korsakofl 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1 Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovaustchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^llsande   Faurd 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6ii  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  In  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony*  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tique")    .* Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  In  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring  Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                           ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF.  V. 
P.          LEIBOVICI,    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BEALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

leveen,  p. 
del  sordo,  r. 

GORODETZKY,    L 
HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINTGER,   S. 

TRAMPLER,    \V. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPfe,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

Violas 

van  wynbergen, 
bernard,  a. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

GERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J, 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 

ZIMBLER,  J.               nieland. 
Basses 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,    L 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H, 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,    H,                    PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G, 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
[.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,   R. 

panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

piller,  b. 

Horns       • 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,   W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 
LANNOYE,   M. 
GEBHARDT,    W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 

voisin,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Harps 

SZULC,   R. 

polster,  m. 
Percussion 

Tuba 

^DAM,  E. 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 
smith,  c. 
arcieri,  e. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FOURTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  March  9 


Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Barber Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces) 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  un  poco  mosso 

III.  Presto;  allegro  molto 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

in.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- Wisps 

II.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

III.     Hungarian  March   (Rakoczy) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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"EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  score  was   dated   by   Mozart   August    10,   1787.   The   first   performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  mud- 
cian  of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  " Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  ''Nachtmusik*'  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Diver timenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  diver timenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10; 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly^ composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  "violoncello  e 
contrahasso,"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
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group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  a  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781): 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31),  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife),  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mine,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776.  K.  286).  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 

[copyrighted] 
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SECOND  SYMPHONY  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces),  Op.  19 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  g,   1910 


This  Symphony,  recently  completed,  is  having  its  first  performances  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts.  It  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Following  the  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  and  in  New  York  the  week 
following,  recordings  of  the  Symphony  will  be  broadcast  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation by  short  wave  stations  throughout  the  world,  and  scores  will  be  sent  to  London 
and  Moscow. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  wood  blocks,  tom- 
tom, bass  drum,  cymbals,  piano,  an  electrical  "tone  generator,"*  and  strings. 

^AMUEL  Barber  began  his  score  at  the  Army  Air  Field  in  Fort 
O  Worth,  Texas,  last  September,  where  he  had  the  experience  of 
accompanying  pilots  on  many  flights.  The  composer,  however,  has 
made  no  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  or  tell  a  story,  since  the  emphasis 
in  this  work  is  on  the  emotional  rather  than  the  narrative  factor.  It 
is  in  no  sense  program  music. 

The  first  of  the  three  movements,  which  is  in  sonata  form,  begins  with 
repeated  chords  of  seconds  at  the  interval  of  a  seventh,  and  the  first 
theme,  based  on  them,  is  announced  by  the  strings.  Later,  a  second 
figure  in  sixteenths  (3-8,  agitato),  leads  into  a  lyric  theme,  first  played 
by  the  oboe.  A  crescendo  closes  the  exposition.  The  development 
opens  with  a  contrapuntal  section  beginning  with  the  seconds,  and 
works  up  to  a  stretto  for  full  orchestra  based  on  the  agitato  figure 
in  sixteenths.  Woodblocks  and  drums  join  the  percussion  in  augmen- 
tation and  diminution  of  this  figure.  Piled  seconds  in  the  brass  lead 
into  a  recapitulation  of  the  three  main  themes.  The  movement  closes 
quietly  in  high  violins. 

The  second  movement,  of  nocturnal  character,  is  based  on  a  slow 
ostinato  5-4  rhythm,  first  played  by  muted  solo  'cellos  and  basses  and 
later  by  all  the  strings  and  brasses.  Over  this  accompaniment  an  Eng- 
lish horn  sings  a  lonely  melody  in  4-4  time,  which  gives  a  curious 
oscillating  rhythmic  counterpoint.  There  is  a  crescendo  into  the  high 
strings  and  the  climax  is  interrupted  by  an  electrical  instrument 
which  simulates  the  sound  of  a  radio-beam.  The  latter  is  a  code  signal 
used  in  night  or  blind  flying,  or  over  unknown  territory,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pilot  to  his  course.  But  its  use  in  the  symphony  is  primarily 
musical  and  not  descriptive.  Various  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
imitate  the  rhythmic  code-signal  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  while  the  English  horn  melody  is  played  by  the  strings. 
Two  muted  trumpets  echo  the  fading  radio-beam. 

The  third  movement  begins  presto,  with  a  spiral  figure  for  strings, 


*  This    instrument    has    been    especially    constructed    for    the    purpose    at    the    Bell    Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City. 
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and  interruptions  by  brass,  in  free  rhythm.  This  introduction  leads 
into  a  set  of  variations  and  short  fugato  (Allegro  mollo)  on  a  relentless 
bass,  repeated  ihroii_i»hout  iJic  orchestra  in  subsecpient  variaiions.  The 
spiral  string  figure  reappears  in  augmentation  in  ihe  brass,  and  also 
in  the  coda,  bringing  the  work  lo  a  dynamic  close. 


Music  figured  early  in  Samuel  Barber's  life.  It  is  told  that  he  had 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  seven  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  there  he  studied  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  But  his  main  interest 
was  composition,  which  he  studied  with  Rosario  Scalero. 

There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  in  Salzburg,  in  Moscow,  and 
other  European  cities.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed 
his  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  No. 
1,  his  Violin  Concerto  and  his  "Commando  March."  His  Adagio  for 
Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber  has  also  written  a  Sym- 
phony in  One  Movement,  which  he  has  lately  revised,  a  second 
"Essay,"  and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  in- 
cludes a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone 
voice  and  string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata  and  a  String  Quartet 
in  B  minor.  For  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (for 
women's  voices),  "Reincarnations,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ord- 
nance Map"  (for  men's  voices  and  kettle  drums).  He  has  also  written 
a  number  of  songs. 

His  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were  inter- 
rupted in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Corporal  Barber  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  stationed  at  Stewart  Field  in  New  York. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,   1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

'^p'HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
-^  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans/' 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wullner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  (5f  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard, 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
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personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
Irom  the  north  country.  1  he  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  tlie 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hen(c- 
lorth  was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphon) 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaknig  industr) 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  vahiable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  b\  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geirine^er;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ -motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  FA  E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  I  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
ff)ot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guiltv 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conoiier  tliis 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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ticularly  important  role  in  the  first  movement,  betore  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  ol 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  ol  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestratin,^ 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun 
derstorm,  the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  .  .  .  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  *psy- 
cliological  scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Bralims  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
*  [coptrightbd] 
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THREE    EXCERPTS    from    the    "DAMNATION    OE    FAUST/' 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

("Minuet  of  the  \V^nT.-OF-THE-Wisp.s,"  "Bam  ei  of  ihe  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted  the  first  Boston  performance  on  May  14 
of  the  same  year.  There  were  three  performances  by  Mr.  Lang  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  last  two  of  them  Georg  Henschel  and  Lillian  Bailey  were  soloists.  The 
Cantata  as  a  whole  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphany  Or- 
chestra on  November  30,  1934,  the  Cecilia  Society  chorus  assisting. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tympani  (two  players),  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 


Seoteh  Tweeds 

of  Character  and  Lasting  Quality 

Choice  of  500  excellent  materials  for  your 

New  Spring  Coat^  Cape^  or  Suit 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  ''Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  were  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  "Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
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even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
il  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  answer  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
1  was  never  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 
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ENTR'ACTE 
METHODS    OF    MUSIC    THEORY. 
By  Paut,  Hindemith 
(Reprinted  from  The  Musical  Quarterly,  January,  1944) 


WHEN  ONE  ALLOWS  oiic's  cyc  to  travcl  over  the  richly  laden  book- 
shelves of  a  great  music  library  and  observes  how  many  hun- 
dreds of  text-books  on  harmony  and  counterpoint  they  contain,  not  to 
mention  all  the  volumes  and  all  the  pamphlets  in  which  these  methods 
are  justified,  supplemented,  led  up  to,  and  made  understandable  to 
the  layman,  it  would  be  easy  to  think  that  music  theory  was  one 
of  the  most  thoroughly  cultivated  fields  of  human  knowledge.  But 
if  we  look  into  this  field  a  little  more  closely,  we  soon  discover  that 
something  is  wrong.  What  is  stored  up  in  all  these  printed  pages  is 
for  the  most  part  not  at  all  the  fruit  of  original  investigation.  The 
greater  number  of  our  authors  simply  repeat,  paraphrase,  and  vary 
a  few  simple  basic  truths;  the  thinkers  who  through  the  discovery 
and  formulation  of  these  basic  truths  have  throughout  the  course  of 
music  history  provided  the  material  for  such  endless  possibilities  of 
variation  can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  two  hands. 

It  would  be  useful  to  establish  for  once  in  concise  form  what  these 
basic  truths  are.  We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  form  of 
any  historical  investigation,  such  as  those  familiar  in  works  of  special 
research  as  well  as  in  complete  historical  surveys  of  music  theory 
(Riemann,  Shirlaw).  Our  inquiry  will  instead  be  concerned  more 
with  the  nature  of  music  theory  and  with  its  methods,  and  by  this 
route  we  shall  arrive  at  the  recognition  of  the  few  fundamental  theses 
to  which,  as  points  of  departure,  the  origins  of  all  theoretical  instruc- 
tion of  both  the  present  and  the  past  can  be  traced. 

Music  theory  investigates,  arranges,  and  explains  the  working  ma- 
terial of  the  composer.  The  ideal  goal  of  this  investigation,  arrange- 
ment, and  explanation  is  to  comprehend  once  and  for  all  the  whole 
domain  of  tone  in  all  directions  and  relationships,  so  that  every 
conceivable  sort  of  music  can  be  explained,  so  far  as  its  technical 
nature  is  concerned,  whether  it  be  a  composition  that  comes  down  to 
us  from  tke  remotest  ages  or  the  work  of  a  composer  of  the  future. 
Perhaps  generations  of  musicians  yet  unborn  will  one  day  rejoice  in 
such  a  music  theory;  today  we  are  still  far  from  achieving  this  goal. 
The  music  theory  that  serves  as  the  material  basis  for  our  present-day 
technique  of  composition  serves  only  with  difficulty  and  in  a  far 
from  satisfactory  degree  to  explain  the  music  of  the  Middle  Ages  — 
say,  that  before  1400  — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  it  makes  no  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  music  of  other  cultures  than  our  own  West- 
ern one.  And  in  all  probability  it  would  leave  us  similarly  without 
any  satisfying  answer  to  the  problems  of  any  future  music.  The  ma- 
terial  that  must  be  attacked  by   the  methods  of  music  theory  —  in- 
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A  Bright   Idea   that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat.  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 
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of  policies. 
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from  worry  over  financial  loss  ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  tor  further  information. 
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vestigating,  arranging,  and  explaining  —  consists  of  Rhythm,  Melody, 
and  Harmony.  These  three  constructive  elements  of  the  technique 
of  composition  are  the  principal  determinants  of  the  development 
and  form  of  a  piece  of  music,  only  secondarily  influenced  by  the  sub- 
ordinate factors  in  composition:  dynamics,  color,  phrasing,  etc.  The 
latter  can  be  understood  and  explained  only  in  relation  to  rhythm, 
melody,  and  harmony.  They  would,  indeed,  also  yield  to  the  investi- 
gating, arranging,  and  explaining  power  of  music  theory,  but  what 
would  thus  be  learned  could  not,  compared  with  the  definitive  im- 
portance of  the  three  principal  elements,  be  of  more  than  relatively 
slight  significance.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  bodies  of  rules  for 
writing,  which  in  the  professional  jargon  go  by  the  name  of  "theories," 
are  not  really  to  be  considered  as  such:  the  twelve-tone  theory,  ex- 
periments with  quarter-tones,  sixth-tones,  and  other  micro-tones  de- 
rived from  the  tempered  twelve-tone  scale,  the  whole-tone  scale  and 
harmonic  speculations  of  a  similar  tinge,  and  other  systems  of  this 
nature.  They  all  make  use  of  material  which  had  already  been  in- 
vestigated, arranged,  and  explained,  by  genuine  music  theory  —  equal 
temperament  —  and  therefore  all  these  so-called  theories  are  nothing 
but  more  or  less  productive  style-elements  in  the  technique  of  com- 
position. They  may  play  a  role  in  the  field  of  esthetics  as  important 
as  Wagner's  treatment  of  the  leading-tone  and  the  dominant,  but 
for  music  theory  they  are  no  more  than  curlicues  and  ornaments  on 
a  previously  erected  and  already  self-sufficient  structure. 

For  the  composer  as  well  as  for  the  hearer,  tones  and  their  con- 
nections are  the  beginning  and  end  of  musical  activity.  Not  so  for  the 
theorist.  He  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  tones  and  study 
the  principles  of  tonal  connection.  For  the  first  of  these  two  tasks,  he 
is  almost  completely  independent  of  the  experiences  of  the  practical 
musician;  the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  be  achieved  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  compositional  procedure,  no  matter  whether  a 
theorist  obtains  such  knowledge  by  means  of  deduction  —  the  analysis 
of  already  existing  compositions  —  or  through  his  own  creative  activity. 
It  is  true  that  very  few  theorists  are  familiar  with  the  creative  processes 
that  take  place  in  the  mind  of  the  composer  through  their  own 
experience;  indeed  some  of  them  are  doubtless  unequal  to  the  task 
of  the  adequate  theoretical  interpretation  of  masterpieces,  and  this  is 
probably  the  reason  why  theory  has  in  almost  every  age  limped  along 
behind  the  rapid  progress  of  practical  musical  experience. 

The  theoretical  study  of  the  material  of  music  can  be  based  upon 
any  branch  of  science  that  includes  the  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  sound.  Mathematics  is  one  of  these  disciplines.  Here  the  inquiry 
is  concerned  with  the  qualities  of  the  tones  that  can  be  expressed  in 
numbers  (sizes  of  vibrating  bodies,  frequency  of  their  vibrations 
within  any  given  period  of  time).  Next  to  mathematics,  physics  offers 
us  the  most  easily  applicable  procedures.  In  physics  the  material 
to  be  examined  consists  of  the  overtone  series,  combination  tones, 
sympathetic  tones,  and  similar  phenomena.  Physiology  is  the  next 
branch  of  science  of  which  theory  can  make  use    (effect  of  sound- 
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waves  on  the  organs  ot  hearing  in  the  car).  Finally,  psychology  may 
be  called  upon,  since  it  is  concerned  with  the  effects  upon  our  inner 
life  of  the  sound-waves  as  conveyed  by  the  ear.  By  contrast,  music 
theory  can  borrow  nothing  essential  from  chemistry,  philosophy,  or 
theology,  although  in   these  fields,   too,  supplementary  knowledge  is 
to  be  gained  that  may  serve  to  explain  and  elucidate  certain  aspects. 
Of  all  these  methods  the  one  based  upon  mathematics  is  the  oldest. 
It  was  known  in  early  Antiquity,  and  Greek  music  theory,  so  far  as  we 
know  it   (not  to  mention  rudiments  of  theoretical  musical  knowledge 
that  come  down  to  us  from  other  ancient  cultures),  is  based  exclusively 
upon  it.  Although   these  old  theories  give  us  little  more   than   the 
measurements  of  intervals  and  recipes  for  scales,  and  leave  us  quite 
in  the  dark  about  the  nature  of  the  music  they  served  as  a  basis,  it 
has  been  demonstrated   that   these   ancient  methods  contain  within 
themselves  not  only  great  vitality  but  also  remarkable  adaptability 
to  changing  musical  circumstances.  Otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  to  preserve   them  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  use 
them    (although  in  changed  form,  corresponding  with  their  changed 
function)  as  the  foundation  for  a  species  of  music-makin.a^  quite  un- 
known to  the  ancients  —  polyphony.  What  we  learn  in  Boethius,  Guido, 
Tinctoris,   Zarlino,   and  the  rest,   down   to  Fux,   is   always   the  same 
old  wisdom,  handed  on  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  physical  method  begins  with  the  work  of  Rameau  and  Tartini 
(1722  and  1754).  Certain  inadequacies  in  this  method  from  the  be- 
ginning —  due  partly  to  a  still  inadequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
physics  and  pcntly  to  a  false  interpretation  of  those  facts  —  made 
necessary  continual  attempts  at  improvement.  The  method  strayed 
into  bypaths  (Oettingen,  Riemann),  and  was  misunderstood,  misin- 
terpreted, and  misused.  Nevertheless  it  has  remained  until  our  own 
days  the  most  reliable  of  all  methods,  and  a  long  time  may  well  elapse 
before  it  can  be  adequately  replaced  by  a  better  one. 

The  sources  for  this  better  one  are  presumably  to  be  found  in  the 
domains  of  the  two  remaining  branches  of  knowledge  mentioned 
above.  In  physiology,  from  the  time  of  Helmholtz  on,  one  can  find 
slight  beginnings  of  a  theory  of  music,  but  from  this  it  is  a  long  way 
to  any  organization  of  them  into  a  complete  and  valid  system  that 
would  reliably  investigate,  arrange,  and  explain  the  material  of  the 
composer. 

In  psychology  not  even  these  beginnings  can  be  described  —  indeed 
we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  what  such  a  future  theory  would  look 
like. 

Let  us  now  see  what  the  applications  are  of  the  systems  based  on 
mathematics  and  physics  (the  only  ones  thoroughly  familiar  up  to 
now)  to  the  material  of  music  —  to  the  constructive  elements  of 
rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony. 

Let  us  first  consider  rhythm,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense, 
representing  everything  in  music  that  takes  place  in  the  medium  of 
time:  beats  as  well  as  the  durations  of  extended  musical  forms  and  their 
proportions.    Music    theory   has   hitherto    produced   no   explanations 
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o£  these  phenomena  —  in  fact,  the  attempt  has  hardly  been  made  to 
see  that  problems  of  this  sort  exist.  We  do  not  even  know  how 
rhythmic  and  formal  lengths  are  to  be  measured  and  compared. 
Certainly  not  with  clocks  or  other  mechanical  apparatus.  Perhaps 
with  units  of  measure  based  on  proportions,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  Golden  Section  in  spatial  structures.  But  where  shall  we  look  for 
the  unit  of  measure  with  which  to  determine  the  members  of  the 
proportion?  In  accent?  Or  in  a  principle  derived  from  something  like 
symmetry  or  the  vanishing  point  in  the  pictorial  arts?  Are  rhythms 
and  forms  to  be  looked  upon  as  indivisible  entities  (Gestalten)  or  are 
they  to  be  viewed  as  built  up  wholly  or  to  some  extent  out  of  con- 
stituent parts?  All  these  questions  are  as  yet  unanswered.  This  may 
sound  improbable,  and  it  may  be  objected  that  in  the  theory  of 
earlier  times,  after  it  had  freed  itself  from  the  superficial  connection 
with  the  rhythmic  principles  of  speech,  investigations  into  rhythm 
are  to  be  found  (Franco,  Garlandia,  Muris,  etc.),  and  that  we  have 
at  least  one  modern  and  conscientiously  executed  attempt  at  a  theory 
of  musical  occurrences  in  time  (Riemann).  As  far  as  the  rhythmic 
theory  of  earlier  centuries  is  concerned,  it  has  to  do  entirely  with 
the  problems  arising  from  the  notation  of  the  day,  which  was  even 
more  grotesquely  inadequate  than  our  own;  as  for  Riemann,  what 
he  accomplished  was  the  analysis  of  rhythms,  not  the  discovery  of  the 
principles  underlying  them. 

The  theory  of  melody  is  not  much  better  off.  We  do  find  observa- 
tions on  melodic  construction  as  early  as  the  "Problems"  attributed 
to  Aristotle,  and  in  the  medieval  treatises  there  is  frequent  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  tonal  lines;  later,  too,  we  encounter  something  here 
and  there,  and  from  Bach's  time  on  (Mattheson,  Nichelmann)  until 
the  present  day  a  few  works  have  appeared  that  attempt  something 
like  the  establishment  of  a  method  of  teaching  melody.  But  any  true 
theory  of  melody  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  even  technical  instruc- 
tions are  extremely  rare.  On  the  whole  question  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing except  analysis  or  esthetic  evaluation.* 

The  structural  material  of  melody  is  indeed  hard  to  recognize,  and 
can  be  explained  only  with  difficulty,  nor  are  rules  for  the  mastery 
of  this  material  easy  to  discover.  Nevertheless  one  cannot  avoid  mak- 
ing the  reproach  to  theorists  that,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to 
the  living  body  and  its  functions,  they  have  wasted  their  energies 
more  like  anatomists  dissecting  a  corpse;  instead  of  concerning  them- 
selves with  melody,  they  have  mostly  investigated  the  normalized  and 
sterilized  derivative  of  melody  —  the  scale.  Scales  are  undoubtedly  an 
excellent  and  perhaps  even  an  indispensable  aid  to  theoretical  as 
well  as  practical  music  (just  as  the  telephone  book  is  to  the  use  of 
the  telephone)  but  they  are  not  in  themselves  the  material  out  of  which 
melodies  —  and  harmonies  —  are  made.  The  material  of  melody  is 
rather  the  unlimited  number  of   tones   that  are  audible  to  us  and 


*See  the  theoretical  consideration  of  melody  and  the  pertinent  rules  given  in  my 
Unterweisung  im  Tonsatz,  Mainz,  B.  Schott's  Sohne,  1937  ;  translated  as  "The  Craft  of 
Musical    Composition,"   New   York,   Associated  Music   Publishers,    Inc.,    1941-42. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Cojiductor 

FOURTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 
SATURDAY,  March  ii 


Programme 

WiixiAM  ScHUMAN Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico 
II.     Larghissimo 
III.     Presto  leggiero 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

Barber Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  tlie  Army  Air  Forces) 

1.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Presto;  allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Symphonic  Suite,   "Scheherazade"    (after 

(Born  March  18. 1844)  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship 

II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince 

III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess 

IV.     Festival    at    Baghdad.     The    Sea.     The    Ship    goes    to    Pieces    on    a 
Rock    surmounted    by    a    Bronze    Warrior.     Conclusion 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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musically  usable,  and  the  choice  and  organization  of  tonal  units 
from  among  these  tones  is  determined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  spatial 
principle  of  holding  on  to  a  given  factor  and  proceeding  to  the  next 
one,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  harmonic  principle  of  tone-relations. 
As  long  as  music  theory  seeks  only  to  find  explanations  for  a  single 
melodic  line,  as  the  sole  aim  of  composition  (as  in  Greek  music,  or 
the  musical  cultures  of  Asia),  it  is  easily  understandable  that  such 
theory  should  devote  itself  to  the  image  of  reality,  often  a  deceptively 
good  likeness,  rather  than  to  the  reality  itself  —  that  it  should  deal 
with  the  scale  under  the  impression  that  it  is  dealing  with  actual 
melody.  But  in  our  music,  which  employs  all  three  constructive  ele- 
ments as  building  materials  having  equal  value  and  equal  rights,  the 
erection  and  exploitation  of  scale-systems  (by  which  we  mean  only 
genuine  scale-systems  —  not  the  above-mentioned  variants  or  subdivi- 
sions of  the  tempered  twelve-tone  scale!)  should  be  an  activity  that 
takes  place  only  on  a  siding,  off  the  main  track  of  music  theory. 
Rameau  was  not  entirely  wrong  when,  after  the  hundreds  of  years  of 
speculation  about  scales  that  had  preceded  him,  he  derived  the  scale 
from  three  juxtaposed  triads.  By  doing  so  he  did  not  overthrow  the 
domination  of  the  scale,  it  is  true,  but  he  showed  us  (despite  the 
vulnerable  one-sideclness  of  this  derivation)  that  scales  are  not  the 
most  important  or  the  only  medium  of  organization  in  melodic  and 
harmonic  structure.  We  encounter  more  satisfying  achievements  when 
we  inquire  into  the  attitude  of  music  theory  towards  the  third  of  the 
constructive  elements,  harmony.  Here  we  see  that  theory  based  on 
mathematics  and  physics  suddenly  gathers  strength:  the  harmonic  ele- 
ment has  been  adequately  investigated  in  both  systems,  and  in  both 
it  has  made  available  to  the  composer  in  orderly  form  and  from 
various  standpoints.  Rational  harmonic  theories  could  of  course  be 
worked  out  only  after  a  certain  experience  of  polyphony  had  been 
gained  in  practical  music.  Thus  the  first  attempts  at  such  theories 
date  from  the  loth  century  (Musica  Enchiriadis),  and  the  opinions 
expressed  at  that  time  and  in  the  years  immediately  following  remained 
uncontested  in  principle  unitl  the  appearance  of  Rameau's  ''Traite 
de  VHarmonie."  Although  the  basic  theses  of  this  harmonic  theory 
were  never  reduced  to  a  least  common  denominator  or  expressed 
in  the  form  of  postulates,  they  are  easy  to  formulate  from  the  mass  of 
books  based  upon  them: 

1.  Th^  tonal  unit  for  harmonic  purposes  is  the  interval. 

2.  The  superior  force  that  determines  the  progression  of  the  in- 
tervals is  expressed  in  the  church  modes. 

From  the  first  of  these  rules  it  follows  that  chords  are  to  be  viewed 
as  agglomerations  of  intervals.  During  the  entire  period  in  which  this 
theory  was  dominant,  no  serious  contradiction  ever  arose  between  the 
practice  of  composition  and  this  principle.  The  same  cannot  be  said, 
however,  for  the  second  rule.  This  is  the  weak  point  of  the  theory.  By 
means  of  this  second  principle,  the  harmonic  units,  recognized  as  in- 
dependent tonal  factors  and  explained  by  the  comparison  of  string- 
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lengths/ are  then  subordinated  to  a  regulative  principle,  which  itself  is 
only  a  derivative  of  the  intervals  used  in  practical  music.  For  simple 
tonal  relations  it  is  possible  to  use  such  a  harmonic  theory,  but  we 
soon  see  how  the  theorists,  beginning  with  Guido,  had  to  grasp  at  such 
doubtful  auxiliary  devices  as  mutation,  solmisation,  and  the  rules  of 
miisica  ficta,  in  order  to  reconcile,  to  some  extent  at  least,  practice 
and  theory. 

The  later  theory  of  harmony,  based  on  physics,  may  be  expressed  in 
the  following  theses: 

1.  The  harmonic  unit  is  the  chord. 

2.  The  units  (chords)  are  either  found  in  nature  (major  and 
minor  triads)  or  formed  by  inversion  (and,  in  Rameau,  also 
"par  supposilion"  and  "par  empriini"). 

3.  The  progression  of  chords  is  determined  by  the  "basse  jonda- 
mentale." 

The    first    rule    brought    Rameau    himself    into    difficulties.    Every 
musician  feels  instinctively  that  a  chord  can  be  broken  up  into  still 
smaller    harmonic    units,    namely,    intervals     (which,    according    to 
Rameau    and   his   successors,   can    be   conceived   only   as   incomplete 
chords).  If  this  is  true  even  of  the  "natural"  chords,  then  for  more 
complicated  and  dissonant   chordal   formations  the   postulate  of  the 
chord  as  a  unit  is  even  less  tenable.  The  second  rule  preserved  for 
a  long  time  the  character  of  an  incontrovertible  axiom,  although  it 
was  never  possible   to  derive  even   the  second-most-important  of  all 
chords     (the   minor    triad)    from   nature   in   as   simple    a   manner   as 
the   major   triad  —  not   even   with    the   ingenious   but   unproved   dis- 
covery of  the  undertone  series!  Still,  in  the  absence  of  a  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  minor  triad  based  on  physical  laws,  it  could  at  least 
still  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  going  back  to  the  old  theory,  based 
on  mathematical  foundations   (exploiting  the  contrast  between  arith- 
metic and  harmonic  division).  But  the  principle  of  chordal  inversion 
could  not  be  based  upon  mathematics  either.  This  was  a  purely  arbi- 
trary invention  of  Rameau's,  which  undoubtedly  has  something  fas- 
cinating about  it— so  fascinating,  in  fact,  that  until  recently  no  one 
questioned  the  possibility  of  chordal  inversion.  But  the  harmonic  ex- 
periences of  the  last  decades  have  convinced  us  that  this  postulate  is 
untenable.  Even  with  as  simple  a  structure  as  the  so-called  "ninth- 
chord"  it  is  difficuft  to  maintain  the  principle  of  inversion,  and  as 
applied  to  chords  containing  more  than  one  minor  or  major  second 
(ninth)   or  seventh,  it  fails  completely.  Closely  related  to  the  principle 
of  inversion  is  the  view,  developed  mainly  in  the  post-Rameau  period, 
that  all  chords  are  built  up  out  of  thirds  or  may  be  traced  back  to 
basic  formations  so  constructed.  This  theory  developed  absurd  out- 
growths   {e.g.,  the  system  of  Alfred  Day) ,  and  although  today  every 
student  can  convince  himself  of  the  threadbareness  of  this  theory  when 
he   hears   two   superposed   conjunct   fourths,   for  example,   sounding 
simultaneously,  the  theory  still  has  a  devoted  following. 

By  the  term  "basse  fondamentale"  mentioned  in  the  third  principle 
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ot  Rameau  we  must  understand  an  abstract  bass-line  consisting  of  the 
root-tones  of  the  chords  of  a  progression  —  a  Hne  based  by  its  very 
nature  not  on  any  scales  (although  Rameau  did  not  yet  realize  this) 
but  entirely  on  the  degrees  of  relationship  of  the  tones  to  one  another. 
This  idea,  quite  new  at  the  time  of  its  formulation,  hardly  received  the 
consideration  due  it  from  the  successors  of  Rameau  and  Tartini.  While 
they  believed  firmly  and  unshakably  in  the  two  other  theorems,  which 
are  by  no  means  unshakable,  they  hardly  pursued  the  idea  of  the  funda- 
mental bass  at  all,  not  to  mention  any  further  development  or  exploi- 
tation of  it.  Instead  they  fell  back  on  the  old  theory  for  the  explanation 
of  the  principle  governing  chordal  movement:  it  was  the  scale  that 
governed  progressions.  Now,  when  the  return  to  this  point  has  been 
made  it  is  merely  a  question  of  style  whether  one  bases  one's  procedures 
on  eight  or  twelve  church  modes  or  on  the  major  and  minor. 

The  idea  of  the  ruling  importance  of  the  abstract  fundamental  bass 
is,  as  we  can  realize  today,  by  far  the  strongest  thesis  in  the  theory  that 
has  been  developed  to  date  based  on  physics.  When  it  is  understood 
not  only  in  the  narrow  sense  it  has  in  Rameau,  it  is  incontrovertible, 
in  the  highest  degree  fruitful  for  future  developments,  and  perhaps  of 
eternal  significance. 

The  postulate  of  the  interval  as  the  harmonic  unit,  contained  in 
the  earlier  theory,  today  regains  similar  force,  permanence,  and 
promise  for  the  future.  Provided  again  that  it  is  understood  in  a  broad 
sense,  and  appropriately  applied,  it  may  be  used  to  explain  every 
conceivable  chord,  and  the  theorist  will  be  faced  only  with  the  question 
of  how  to  apply  this  yardstick  in  order  to  appraise  tonal  combinations, 
and  not,  as  formerly,  with  the  necessity  of  dividing  chords  into  those 
which  can  be  measured  and  those  which  cannot. 

The  interval  postulate,  taken  from  the  harmonic  theory  based  on 
mathematics,  and  the  idea  of  the  fundamental  bass,  taken  from  that 
based  on  physics— these  are  what  we  can  preserve  and  develop  for  our 
own  use  and  for  the  future.  If  it  ever  becomes  possible  to  erect  theo- 
retical systems  on  a  physiological  or  psychological  basis,  these  two 
principles  even  then  will  play  the  major  roles  in  the  investigation, 
arrangement,  and  explanation  of  harmonies  and  harmonic  progres- 
sions. Other  postulates  will  be  used  to  supplement  them,  melodic  as 
well  as  harmonic  phenomena  will  yield  to  thorough  explanation,  and, 
finally,  it  will  be  possible— probably  at  some  much  later  day— to  satisfy 
even  the  search  for  the  rules  of  rhythm  and  form. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  expand  here  on  how  I  picture  such  theories 
of  the  fufture,  nor  do  I  wish  to  enlarge  upon  the  present  state  of  music 
theory,  its  directions,  goals,  and  prospects.  It  will  suffice  for  the 
moment  to  have  shown  in  brief  outline  the  development  of  the  ''ays 
bene  modulandi"  in  the  past.  Although  the  views  here  expressed  do 
not  always  agree  with  the  academic  and  traditional  teachings  of  theory 
instruction,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  they  have  s})rung  solely  from 
the  wish  to  make  the  field  of  music  theory  a  little  easier  to  survey,  to 
remove  certain  antiquated  obstacles,  and  thus  to  open  up  the  outlook 
and  smooth  the  path  for  further  development. 

{Translated  by  Arthur  Mendel) 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 
By  WiLiiAM  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he  has  composed.  It  was 
written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial 
to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

THE  first  movement^  Molto  agitato  ed  energico,  opens  with  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  theme  set  forth  by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the 
G  strings,  fortissimo.  The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less 
prominence,  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  second  movement,  Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in 
these  and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted.  As  this 
melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  accompanying  figuration  in 
sixteenths,  the  mutes  are  momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts 
to  the  first  part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  movement  is  a 
Presto  leggier o.  The  form  is  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme 
varied  at  each  appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and  melodic,  rising  at  last 
to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo  is  not  relaxed. 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The   Country* s  fastest  growing  chain   of  fine  Hotels 

Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  0680  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria. He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of 
its  chorus.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music 
has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony, 
dedicated  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these 
concerts,  October  17,  1941.  It  has  since  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  sea- 
son past  by  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William 
Schuman's  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has 
been  performed  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

William  Schuman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the 
piano  concerto  are  withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  re- 
leased again  if  I  ever  find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  run- 
ning out  of  ideas  at  some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  chance  to  take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works. 
At  present  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  piano  concerto  with  chamber 
orchestra."  Since  writing  these  words,  Mr.  Schuman  has  completed  the 
piano  concerto.  The  number  of  other  works  which  he  has  composed 
indicates  a  long  postponement  of  the  revisions  above  mentioned.  They 
include  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1937),  "Newsreel"  for 
symphonic  band  (1941),  and  "Prayer  —  1943"  (completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  February  25). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
Secular  Cantata  No.  1  is  entitled  "This  Is  Our  Time."  There  are 
also  "Fo^ir  Choral  Canons"  (1932),  a  "Choral  Etude"  (1937),  "Prel- 
ude for  Voices"  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  "Requiescal"  (1942), 
and  "Pioneers,"  another  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  His  Cantata, 
"A  Free  Song,"  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  the  season  past  (March  26-27).  This 
piece  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  musical  Prize  for  this  year.  Chamber 
music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

[copyrighted] 
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Millioes  Air 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry — furthers  American  Good  Living, 
is  sponsoring  weekly  broadcasts  of  these  concerts  by 

The  Bostoe 


ymplhoey 


Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry — the  World's  Largest  Line 

of  Major  Industi'ial  Equipment 


ALUs-('ii.\LM::i{s  Ma.\ufa(TUkin(;  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SECOND  SYMPHONY  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces),  Op.  19 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Uoin  ill  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,   1910 


(For  Notes  see  page  6) 


'SCHEHERAZADE,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  Op.  35 

By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,   1844;  died 
June  21,   1908,  at  St.   Petersburg 


Rimsky-Korsakov  completed  his  "Scheherazade"  in  1888,  and  conducted  its  first 
performance,  together  with  his  "Russian  Easter"  Overture,  then  also  new,  at  the 
Russian  Symphony  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  "Schehera- 
zade" made  its  way  to  Boston  on  April  17,  1897,  when  it  was  performed  by  the 
Boston   Symphony   Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Emil   Paur. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam. 
harp  and  strings.  Its  dedication  is  to  Vladimir  Stassov. 

THE  development  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  an  orchestral  painter  found 
a  summit  of  displayful  brilliance  in  the  years  1887  and  1888.  "The 
'Capriccio  Espagnole,'  'Scheherazade,'  and  the  'Easter  Overture,'  "  so 
the  composer  has  written  in  his  autobiography,  "close  this  period  of 
my  activity,  at  the  end  of  which  my  orchestration  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority  without  Wagner's 
influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up  of  Glinka's  orchestra. 
These  three  compositions  also  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
use  of  contrapuntal  devices,  which  is  noticeable  after  'Snyegourochka.'  1 
The  place  of  the  disappearing  counterpoint  is  taken  by  a  strong  and  1 
virtuoso  development  of  every  kind  of  figuration  which  sustains  the  ' 
technical  interest  of  my  compositions." 

During  the  winter  season,  Rimsky-Korsakov  worked  upon  the  filling 
out  of  the  opera,  "Prince  Igor,"  from  the  sketches  which  his  friend 
Borodin,  recently  deceased,  had  left.  But  he  nourished  ambitions  to 
compose  two  orchestral  works  of  his  own  —  an  overture  on  ritual 
melodies  from  the  Russian  "Obikhod,"  and  "a  composition  on  the 
subject  of  certain  episodes  from  'Scheherazade.'  "  When  the  summer 
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season  of  1888  brought  him  his  opportunity,  he  took  refuge  on  the 
lakeside  estate  of  a  friend,  carrying  his  sketches  with  him,  and  com- 
pleted both  scores. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  attached  this  paragraph  to  the  score: 
"The  Sultan  Schahriar,*  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazade^  saved  her  life  by 
interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand  and 

one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody  plan. 
"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 


*  "Shahryar  (Persian),  'City-friend,'  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  'the  King  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Banu  Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards 
and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide  of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before.'  " — Philip  Hal£. 

t  'Shahrazad  (Persian),  'City-freer,'  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names 
are  thought  to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  'Lion-born.'  She  vras  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar  and  she  had  'perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of 
preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  instances  of  by-gone  men  and  things  ;  indeed, 
it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories,  relating  to  antique  races 
and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by  heart ; 
she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments  ;  and  she  was  pleasant 
and  polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred.'  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  ■wyomen,  she 
purposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  destruction." — P.  H. 
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For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;  and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures." 

The  composer  relates  how  he  has  attempted  to  incite  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  enchain  it  by  specific  episodes: 

"The  programme  I  had  been  guided  by  in  composing  'Scheherazade' 
consisted  of  separate,  unconnected  episodes  and  pictures  from  'The 
Arabian  Nights':  the  fantastic  narrative  of  the  Prince  Kalandar,  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess,  the  Baghdad  festival,  and  the  ship  dashing 
against  the  rock  with  the  bronze  rider  upon  it.  The  unifying  thread 
consisted  of  the  brief  introductions  to  Movements  I,  II,  and  IV  and 
the  intermezzo  in  Movement  III,  written  for  violin  solo,  and  deline- 
ating Scheherazade  herself  as  telling  her  wondrous  tales  to  the  stern 
Sultan.  The  conclusion  of  Movement  IV  serves  the  same  artistic 
purpose. 

"In  vain  do  people  seek  in  my  suite  leading  motives  linked  always 
and  unvaryingly  with  the  same  poetic  ideas  and  conceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  these  seeming  leit-motives  are 
nothing  but  purely  musical  material,  or  the  given  motives  for  sym- 
phonic development.  These  given  motives  thread  and  spread  over  all 
the  movements  of  the  suite,  alternating  and  intertwining  each  with 
the  other.  Appearing  as  they  do  each  time  under  different  moods,  the 
self-same  motives  and  themes  correspond  each  time  to  different  images, 
actions,  and  pictures. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  the  sharply  outlined  fanfare  motive  of  the 
muted  trombone  and  trumpet,  which  first  appears  in  the  Kalandar'sj 
Narrative  (Movement  II)  appears  afresh  in  Movement  IV,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  doomed  ship,  though  this  episode  has  no  connection 
with  the  Kalandar's  Narrative.  The  principal  theme  of  the  Kalandar's 
Narrative  (B  minor,  3-4)  and  the  theme  of  the  Princess  in  Movement 
III  (B-flat  major,  6-8,  clarinet)  in  altered  guise  and  quick  tempo 
appear  as  the  secondary  themes  of  the  Baghdad  festival;  yet  nothing 
is  said  in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  about  these  persons  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.  The  unison  phrase,  as  though  depicting  Scheherazade's  stern 
spouse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  suite,  appears  in  the  Kalandar's  Narra- 
tive, where  there  cannot,  however,  be  any  thought  of  Sultan  Schahriar. 

"In  this  manner,  developing  quite  freely  the  musical  data  taken  as 
a  basis  of  the  composition,  I  had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  orchestral 
suite  in  four  movements,  closely  knit  by  the  community  of  its  themes 
and  motives,  yet  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  kaleidoscope  of  fairy-tale 
images  and  designs  of  Oriental  character,  —  a  method  that  I  had  to  a 
certain  degree  made  use  of  in  my  'Skazka'  ('Fairytale') ,  the  musical 
data  of  which  are  as  little  distinguishable  from  the  poetic  as  they  are 
in  'Scheherazade.'  Originally  I  had  even  intended  to  label  the  move- 
ments of  'Scheherazade':  No.  I.  -  'Prelude';  No.  II.  -  'Ballade';  No. 


III.  —  'Adagio';  *  No.  IV  —  'Finale';  but  on  the  advice  of  Liadov  and 
others  I  did  not  do  so.  My  aversion  for  the  seeking  of  a  too  definite 
programme  in  my  composition  led  me  subsequently  (in  the  new  edi- 
tion) to  do  away  with  even  those  hints  of  it  which  had  lain  in  the 
headings  of  each  movement,  such  as:  'The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship'; 
the  'Kalandar's  Narrative,'  etc. 

"In  composing  'Scheherazade'  I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but 
slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my  own  fancy  had 
traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to  the 
will  and  mood  of  each  listener.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer, 
if  he  liked  my  piece  as  symphonic  musicj  should  carry  away  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  Oriental  narrative  of  some  numer- 
ous and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders,  and  not  merely  four  pieces  played 
one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes  common  to 
all  the  four  movements.  Why,  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite 
bear  the  name,  precisely,  of  'Scheherazade'?  Because  this  name  and  the 
subtitle  ('After  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  ')  connote  in  every- 
body's mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain  details 
of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various 
tales  of  some  one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  enter- 
taining therewith  her  stern  husband." 

Philip  Hale,  to  whom  such  tales  as  these  were  a  constant  delight,  has 
discussed  Rimsky-Korsakov's  provocative  hints  from  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  sources: 

"The  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 

voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar  —  for  there 

were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 

of  the  three  ladies  of  Baghbad?  'The  young  Prince  and  the  young 

Princess,'  —  but  there  are  so  many  in  the  'Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night.'  'The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 

warrior.'  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kalandar's  tale,  the 
marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  magnetic 
mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  'a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans.'  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface:  — 

"  'They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 

*  This  movement  is  marked  Andantino  quasi  aUegiretto  in  the  score. 
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destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments  of! 
Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they  are 
made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form  and 
woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from  the 
ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the  shadow 
of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister  unto  them; 
enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad  vannes,  arid  soars 
with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant  of  the  Spell  till  the 
earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the  angels  quiring  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and  dismal  places; 
through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished  by  divine  decree; 
cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light  wherein  all  life  has 
been  stricken  to  stone;  on  or  to  the  magnetic  mountain  by  whose  hor- 
rible attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship,  and  they  alone 
survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes.  Comes  the  Castle  of 
Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before  them;  the  forty  dam- 
sels, each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at  their  approach;  they 
are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel,  fed  with  enchanted 
meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of  the  flesh.  There  is 
contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury  and  splendor,  a  prac- 
tical Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels  and  all  things  gorgeous 
and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide  for  evermore.  You 
would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  immensity  to  the  limits  of 
desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their  enormous  effort;  they 
stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman,  and  bind  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring.'  " 
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Also    Sprach    Zarathustra     Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-KorsakOT 

Bolero    Ravel 

Oapriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 
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Dublnushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes  (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer*'    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Tiast  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mfere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M611sande   Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,'*  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  In  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3 Harris 
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Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  In  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  In  C  niajoi Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  In  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  moyement)  .  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibeliup 

Voices  of  Spring .   Strausi 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    .   Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood)     Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF.  V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY, 

P.          LEIBOVICI,    J. 

rHEODOROWICZ, 

.    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

fedorovsky,  p. 

zazofsky,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,  C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

leveen,  p. 

(iORODETZKY,    L 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,   S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

seiniger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPi,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND 

,  E. 

GERHARDT,  S. 

HUMPHREY,   G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANCENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,  H.       ZEISE,  K. 

fabrizio,  E. 

Z1GHF.RA,  A. 

ZIMBT.F.R,  J.                 NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  C. 

JUHT,  L.                     ( 

GREENBERG,  H.             CIRARD,  H 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,  I.              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,   G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

allard,  r. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  , 

J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 

VALERIO,  M. 

PANENKA,   E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

• 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

piller,  b. 

Horns 

Trumpfis 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

mager,  g. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,   R. 

macdonald,  W 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOITE,  L. 

polster,  m. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

OROSZ,  J. 

LANNOYE,  M. 

GEBHARDT,    W. 

Harps 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

smith,  c. 

ADAM,  E. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

ARCIERI,    E. 
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SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  EVENING  CONCERT 
THURSDAY,  March  30 


Programme 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  E  minor,  No.  2,  Op.  27 

Died  March  28,  1943) 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Jtrauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 


UvEL "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  gen^rale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  2'j 
By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  l^ovgorod,  April  2,  1873; 
died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,   1943 


The  Second  Symphony  of  Rachmaninoff  was  published  in  1907.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, in  the  season  of  1908-09. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 


I 


N  1906,  Rachmaninoff  fled  Moscow  for  a  quieter  spot  where  he  might 
yield  undisturbed  to  the  urge  for  creative  work.  In  Moscow,  from 
early  boyhood,  he  had  learned  his  art.  Its  older  musicians  had  fathered 
and  encouraged  his  development.  He  had  taken  an  increasingly  active 
part  in  musical  performance,  conducting  at  the  opera,  appearing  in 
concerts,  conducting  or  playing  the  piano,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
music.  His  friends  were  many,  his  engagements  pressing,  his  popularity 
embarrassing  to  one  seeking  the  leisure  to  compose. 

Dresden,  where  he  could  be  surrounded  by  superb  musical  per- 
formances and  yet  free  of  importunate  acquaintances  and  agents,  was 
the  city  of  his  "retreat."  There  a  house  with  a  peaceful  garden  and  a 
good  piano  became  the  incognito  dwelling  place  of  the  composer,  his 
wife  (he  had  married  four  years  before)  and  their  small  daughter. 
Here  Rachmaninoff  lived  for  three  winters;  here  he  composed  his 
"Isle  of  the  Dead,"  his  Piano  Sonata,  and  his  Symphony  in  E  minor,  a 
set  of  songs,  an  opera,  "Mona  Vanna,"  which  he  never  finished.  The 
Symphony  was  published  in  1907. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  score  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Unlike  the  "Isle  of  the  Dead,"  which  demanded  an  orchestra  of  "modern"  fullness, 
this  symph(iny  is  content  with  the  normal  forces,  with  the  simple  exception  of  the 
glockenspiel.  The  symphony  begins  with  an  introduction  (largo):  a  stately  phrase 
given  to  the  violoncellos  and  basses  is  answered  by  sombre  chords  for  wood  winds 
and  horns,  while  a  tentative  figure  steals  in  through  the  first  violins  to  the  seconds. 
The  bass  phrase  is  modified,  and  subjected  again  to  the  same  procedure.  A  new 
figure,  tending  upwards,  is  worked  out  with  logical  insistence  to  a  climax  at  which 
the  tentative  first  violin  figure  is  announced  with  some  insistence,  then  subsides 
gradually  until  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  allegro  moderato,  is  reached.  This 
portion  of  the  movement  is  noticeable  for  its  simple  conformity  to  tradition.  The 
opening  theme  is  a  simple  modification  of  the  opening  violin  figure.  After  a  lucid 
transition,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  normal  key,  divided  between  wood 
wind  and  strings.  The  "development"  section,  in  which  the  composer  usually  ex- 
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hibits  the  resources  of  theme-transformation  and  contrast  of  mood,  is  on  the  whole 
unusually  simple  and  direct.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  modifications,  rhythmical  and 
harmonic,  to  which  Rachmaninoff  has  subjected  his  themes.  For  the  most  part  he 
uses  as  material  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  with  occasional  reference  to 
the  "violin  phrase"  of  the  introduction.  Towards  the  end  of  this  section,  he  employs 
greater  freedom  of  modulation,  and  the  "recapitulation"  section  begins  with  a  climax 
in  which  the  principal  theme  is  announced  with  more  emphasis.  The  coda  is  rather 
long  and  elaborate,  but  does  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Brahms,  involve  the  use 
of  new  material. 

The  second  movement,  allegro  molto,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo  of  far  less  conventional 
type.  First  and  second  violins,  with  oboes,  begin  an  incisive  accompaniment  figure, 
while  four  solo  horns  give  out  a  vigorous  theme.  The  strings  answer  with  a  phrase, 
in  which  an  upward  leap  of  a  seventh  is  prominent.  There  is  free  modulation, 
leading  to  a  new  section  with  a  broad  melody  given  out  by  the  strings.  There  is  an 
episode  in  canonic  style  in  which  the  figure  with  leaps  of  a  seventh  appears  in 
notes  of  smaller  value  (diminution).  This  movement  is  conspicuous  for  its  inimitable 
vivacity,  striking  use  of  orchestral  resources  (especially  the  glockenspiel)  ,  and  its 
intrinsic  musical  originality. 

The  third  movement,  adagio,  is  naturally  of  a  lyric  cast,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
more  conventional  in  its  musical  treatment.  It  opens  with  an  expressive  phrase  for 
the  strings  to  which  the  clarinet  answers  with  a  melodic  episode.  Then  comes  an 
episode  constructed  on  the  "violin  figure"  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. This  is  continued  at  some  length.  The  opening  theme  of  the  adagio  returns, 
followed  by  the  clarinet  solo.  After  this  the  movement  comes  to  a  close  with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  the  "introduction  phrase."  The  most  salient  characteristics 
of  this  movement  are  its  melodic  grace  and  straightforward  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  "canonic  episode"  of  the  scherzo  in 
triple  time,  leading  directly  to  a  brilliant  and  forceful  theme.  There  is  a  cheerful 
subsidiary,  scored  chiefly  for  wood  wind  and  strings,  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the 
first  theme.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  broad  second  theme,  given  out  by  all  the  strings 
(except  double-basses)  with  accompaniment  of  wood  wind  and  horns.  A  portion 
of  this  theme  suggests  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  notes  of  double  length  (augmenta- 
tion). There  is  an  episode  from  the  adagio,  built  up  from  the  introduction  phrase. 
The  first  theme  returns  with  some  skilful  canonic  workmanship  (in  augmentation 
and  diminution)  .  The  "cheerful  subsidiary"  returns,  this  time  chiefly  in  the  brass, 
leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  broader  second  theme.  There  is  a  brilliant  ending  in 
which  the  first  and  second  theme  appear  in  contrapuntal  opposition. 
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"TOD  UND  VERKLARUNG"    ("DEATH  AND  TRANSFIGURA- 
TION"), Tone  Poem,  Op,  24 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  at  Munich,  June  11,  1864 


"Tod  und  Verkldrung"  was  first  performed  from  the  manuscript,  the  composer 
conducting,  at  Eisenach,  June  21,  1890,  when  his  "Burleske"  was  also  first  heard. 
Anton  Seidl  gave  the  first  American  performance  with  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  New  York,  January  9,  1892.  Emil  Paur  introduced  it  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts,  February  6,  1897. 

The  tone-poem  is  dedicated  to  Friedrich  Rosch  and  scored  for  three  flutes,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  double-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  two  harps,  gong,  strings. 

WHEN  "Death  and  Transfiguration"  first  appeared,  an  unrhymed 
poem  was  printed  in  the  score,  giving  a  more  explicit  story 
than  Strauss,  always  reticent  about  such  matters,  usually  attached 
to  his  symphonic  poems.  The  verses  were  unsigned  but  were 
soon  discovered  to  be  from  the  pen  of  none  other  than  Alexander 
Ritter,  the  militant  champion  of  Wagner  and  Liszt,  who  had  recruited 
the  youthful  Strauss  at  Meiningen  to  the  cause  of  "programme  music." 
The  verses,  it  was  found  out,  were  actually  written  after  the  music 
had  been  composed,  and  were  inserted  in  the  score  as  it  went  to  the 
printer.  The  analyst  forthwith  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the 
words  as  a  direct  guide  to  the  music.  But  surely  Strauss  and  Ritter 
must  have  been  too  intimately  associated  at  this  time  not  to  have  a 
clear  understanding. 

It  was  Ritter  who  had  goaded  the  brilliant  young  musician  to  set  his 
back  firmly  upon  symphonies  and  sonatas,  and  fly  the  banner  of 
"Musik  als  Ausdruck."  Assuming  that  the  older  man  could  hardly 
have  done  more  than  help  the  younger  one  to  find  himself,  the  fact 
remains  that  Strauss,  embarking  upon  programme  music  with  the 
''Aus  Italien'*  which  he  called  a  "symphonic  fantasia,"  in  1886,  made 
quick  and  triumphant  progress  with  three  symphonic  poems:  "Mac- 
beth/' ''Don  Juan/*  and  ''Tod  und  Verkldrung/*  all  within  the  space 
of  three  years.* 

The  work  divides  naturally  into  four  parts: 

1.    In  a  dark  room,  silent  except  for  the  ticking  of  the  clock,  is  a 


*  Strauss  wrote  of  Ritter:  "His  influence  was  in  the  nature  of  the  storm-wind.  He  urged 
me  on  to  the  development  of  the  poetic,  the  expressive  in  music,  as  exemplified  in  the  works 
of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz.  My  symphonic  fantasia,  'Aus  Italien,'  is  the  connecting  link 
between  the  old  and  the  new  methods." 
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dying  man.  He  has  fallen  asleep  and  is  dreaming  of  childhood. 

2.  The  struggle  between  life  and  death  begins  anew. 

3.  He  sees  his  life  over  again.  He  remembers  childhood,  youth,  and 
the  strivings  of  manhood  after  ideals  that  are  still  unrealized. 

4.  From  heaven  comes  to  him  what  he  had  vainly  sought  upon 
earth,  "Welterlosung,  Weltverkldrung":  "World-redemption, 
world-transfiguration." 

The  poem  of  Alexander  Ritter  has  been  paraphrased  as  follows: 

A  sick  man  lies  upon  his  mattress  in  a  poor  and  squalid  garret,  lit 
by  the  flickering  glare  of  a  candle  burnt  almost  to  its  stump.  Ex- 
hausted by  a  desperate  fight  with  death,  he  has  sunk  into  sleep;  no 
sound  breaks  the  silence  of  approaching  dissolution,  save  the  low, 
monotonous  ticking  of  a  clock  on  the  wall.  A  plaintive  smile  from 
time  to  time  lights  up  the  man's  wan  features;  at  life's  last  limit, 
dreams  are  telling  him  of  childhood's  golden  days. 

But  death  will  not  long  grant  its  victim  sleep  and  dreams.  Dreadly 
it  plucks  at  him,  and  once  again  begins  the  strife;  desire  of  life  against 
might  of  death!  A  gruesome  combat!  Neither  yet  gains  the  victory; 
the  dying  man  sinks  back  upon  his  couch,  and  silence  reigns  once 
more. 
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Weary  with  struggling,  reit  of  sleep,  in  the  delirium  of  fever  he 
sees  his  life,  unrolled  before  him,  stage  by  stage.  First,  the  dawn  of 
childhood,  radiant  with  pure  innocence.  Next,  the  youth  who  tests 
and  practices  his  forces  for  manhood's  fight.  And  then  the  man  in 
battle  for  life's  greatest  prize:  to  realize  a  high  ideal,  and  make  it 
all  the  higher  by  his  act  —  this  the  proud  aim  that  shapes  his  course. 
Cold  and  scornful,  the  world  heaps  obstacle  after  obstacle  in  his  path: 
if  he  deems  the  goal  at  hand,  a  voice  of  thunder  bids  him  "Halt"  — 
"Let  each  hindrance  be  thy  ladder,"  he  thinks.  "Higher,  ever  higher 
mounti"  And  so  he  climbs,  and  so  he  urges,  breathless  with  hallowed 
fire.  All  that  his  heart  had  ever  longed  for,  he  seeks  it  still  in  death's 
last  sweat  —  seeks,  but  never  finds  it!  Though  now  he  sees  it  more 
and  more  plainly;  though  now  it  looms  before  him,  he  yet  can  ne'er 
embrace  it  wholly,  ne'er  put  the  last  touch  to  his  endeavor.  Then 
sounds  the  iron  stroke  of  Death's  chill  hammer;  breaks  the  earthly 
shell  in  twain,  enshrouds  the  eye  with  the  pall  of  night. 

But  now  from  on  high  come  sounds  of  triumph;  what  here  on 
earth  he  sought  in  vain,  from  heaven  it  greets  him:  Deliverance, 
Transfiguration  I 

"Death  and  Transfiguration"  had  a  wide  vogue  in  its  early  days. 
Biilow  admired  it  with  reservations  —  "a  very  important  work  in  spite 
of  sundry  poor  passages,  and  also  refreshing."  Professor  Niecks,  dis- 
cussing programme  music,  considered  it  "the  most  musical  of  all 
Strauss'  programmes."  Ernest  Newman,  in  his  book  of  1908,  praised 
this  tone  poem  as  Strauss'  nearest  approximation  to  "a  perfect  fusion 
of  matter  and  style,"  truly  symphonic  in  thematic  development,  show- 
ing "quite  a  Beethovenian  unity  and  breadth  of  conception."  Mauke 
pointed  out  that  here,  if  anywhere,  Strauss  heeded  the  ways  of  Liszt, 
and  made  his  score  upon  the  model  of  "Tasso."  The  piece,  for  the 
benefit  of  its  earlier  hearers,  was  minutely  dissected,  thematically 
catalogued  bit  by  bit.  Wilhelm  Mauke,  Strauss'  most  industrious 
analyst,  wrote  a  description  sixteen  pages  long,  with  twenty-one 
examples  in  notation.  Max  Steinitzer  disapproved  Mauke's  "un- 
Straussian  distillations." 

[copyrighted] 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLO^'' -  Ballet    in    One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 
Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.   Karl   Muck   conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,   two   harps   and   strings. 

FROM  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  ''Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the  principal  creative  musicians  of  the  day  (Stravinsky,  Strauss, 
Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
of  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
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day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chlo^.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chlo6.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chlo^'s  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved  Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the  nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chlo^  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chlo^  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  flute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chlo^." 
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TO  HONOR  AND  PERPETUATE  THE  LIFE   WORK  OF 

RACHMANINOFF 

A  society  has  been  formed  to  establish  a  living  memorial  to  the  life 
and  art  of  Sergei  Rachmaninoff,  the  great  Russian  composer  who  died 
March  28,  1943,  and  whose  career  was  singularly  representative,  in  his 
land  and  ours,  of  the  things  of  the  spirit. 

Of  this  society,  called  the  Rachmaninoff  Memorial  Fund,  Vladimir 
Horowitz,  very  near  Rachmaninoff  as  artist  and  personal  friend,  has 
accepted  the  presidency,  and  has  invited  as  collaborators,  with  Dr. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  as  chairman  of  the  Artists'  Advisory  Committee,  a 
group  of  leading  musicians  and  lovers  of  the  art  to  aid  in  the  purposes 
of  the  organization. 

The  purpose  is  to  discover  and  encourage  exceptional  talent  in  the 
three  fields  in  which  Rachmaninoff  was  eminent:  pianist,  conductor  and 
composer;  and  to  help  effect  cultural  interchanges  and  understandings 
between  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  America. 

Rachmaninoff,  as  pianist,  revealed  a  titanic  mastery  of  the  keyboard; 
as  conductor,  he  interpreted  with  evocative  power;  as  composer,  he 
strikingly  embodied  characteristics  of  the  Russian  genius.  In  each 
capacity  he  served  art  with  humbleness  and  nobility  and  exacting 
reverence. 

The  man,  as  the  artist,  had  grandeur.  In  the  years  of  revolution  his 
sensitive  mind  would  not  come  to  peace  with  Russia.  But  when  the 
monstrous  soul-destroying  evil  fell  upon  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  did 
not  isolate  himself.  He  took  a  stand  and  helped.  In  the  crucible  of  his 
spirit  bitternesses  vanished,  and  in  the  crisis  which  confronted  not  only 
Russia,  but  civilization  and  the  very  existence  of  art,  he  listened  only 
to  the  call  of  humanity.  The  Soviet  Union  reciprocated  by  instituting 
festivals  in  his  honor. 

Such  acts  kindle  the  imagination,  and  the  Rachmaninoff  Memorial 
Fund  desires  to  keep  that  spirit  alive. 

The  Plan  is  to  hold  nation-wide  contests  for  pianists,  and  later  for 
conductors  and  composers  of  similar  stature. 

The  contests  will  be  held  biennially,  beginning  with  pianists,  and 
will  be  opAi  to  candidates  between  the  ages  of  17  and  25,  excepting 
for  candidates  who  have  served  with  the  armed  forces,  whose  age  limit 
will  be  28. 

The  award  will  be  a  season's  tour  of  concerts  and  appearances  with 
the  leading  orchestras  of  America. 

The  conditions  will  be  rigorous,  since  the  Society  purposes  to  keep 
Rachmaninoff's  standards  in  force,  and  thus  to  maintain  the  tradition 
of  great  piano-playing. 

Detailed  conditions  for  the  contests  will  be  given  special  announce- 
ment. 
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RACHMANINOFF  MEMORIAL  FUND 

The  Society  desires  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Soviet  Government 
for  a  tour  of  Russia  by  the  winner  of  the  contest,  following  his  Amer- 
ican debut.  It  also  hopes  to  interest  the  Soviet  Union  in  establishing 
contests  of  similar  purpose  in  Russia  whereby  the  winner  would  tour 
America  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Rachmaninoff  Memorial  Fund 
at  the  same  time  that  the  American  winner  is  in  Russia. 

The  by-laws  of  the  Society  exclude  domination  by  any  individual  or 
group  who  might  seek  to  use  it  for  self-interested  objectives. 

Rachmaninoff's  integrity  impressed  everyone  who  had  any  contact 
with  him.  His  life  work  enhanced  in  thousands  of  listeners  their  sense 
of  beauty.  His  art  gave  so  much  joy  to  so  many  people  that  some  may 
be  moved  to  aid  an  undertaking  which  will  provide  a  well-planned 
opportunity  for  young  musicians  to  prove  their  worth  and  may  well 
afford  to  future  audiences  the  thrilling  experience  of  witnessing  the 
advent  of  great  interpreters  of  great  music. 


The  Rachmaninoff  Memorial  Fund  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions only.  Every  contribution,  in  whatever  amount,  will  be  wel- 
come. Certificate  of  Membership  will  be  sent  to  each  contributor. 

Memberships  in  the  Rachmaninoff  Memorial  Fund  are  available  as 
follows: 

Student  Member $1.00 

Regular  Member 5.00 

Contributing  Member    10.00 

Sustaining  Member 25.00 

Donor 100.00  or  more. 

Contributions  are  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 
Please  make  checks  payable  to: 

THE  RACHMANINOFF  MEMORIAL  FUND  INC. 

113  West  57th  Street 

New  York  19,  New  York 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1943-1944 


Barber Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces) 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

IV     March  9 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

II     January  6 

Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,   Op.   14A 

III     February  9 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.     Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- Wisps 
II.    Dance  of  the  Sylphs 
III.     Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy) 

IV     March  9 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

IV     March  9 

Handel.  . .  .Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor.  No.  12 

II     January  6 

HiNDEMiTH Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
III     February  9 

Martinu Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 
Soloist:  MiscHA  Elman 

II     January  6 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

I     November  18 

Mozart "Fine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 

IV  March  9 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  E  minor.  No.  2,  Op.  27 

V  March  30 

Ravel.  .^ "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 

V  March  30 

Strauss "Death  and  Transfiguration,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  24 

V  March  30 

Stravinsky Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  Orchestra 

(First  performance  in  New  York) 

I     November  18 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor.  Op.  64 

I     November  18 
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When  Dreams   Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Plan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . . .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  Yotk  Department., .  120-122  WilUam  St.,  New  York, N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 


The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Pla 
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Hear 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

nnder  the  direction  of 

exclusively  on  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
concerts  like  these  whenever  you  wished — 
and  in  your  own  home!  The  new  Victor 
catalog  presents  a  long  list  of  recordings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Included  are  masterpieces  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, Prokofieff,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 


TUNE   IN!  .  .  .  RCA's  great  n&H  radio  show, 
every  Saturday,  7:30  to  8  p.  m..  Station  WHDH 
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The  Friends  of  the  Hoston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Reside7it  Members  for  Season,  1945-1944 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Adams  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Angier  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  William  L.  Ayres  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Horace  Forbes  Baker  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barzun  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  R.  Beckstead  —  Utah 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mr.  Dana  R.  Bellows  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  -- 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Miss  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.'Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Miss  Susan  Dwight  Bliss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bouslough  —  Illinois 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington 
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Mrs.  Zorah  W.  Bowman  —  Ohio 

Miss  Lois  Boyer  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brace  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Charles  Bradley  —  Providence 

Mr.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  -  New  York 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Richard  Brothers  —  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  — 

New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Burton  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H,  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  James  M.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Carroll  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  — Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Chase  —  Mexico 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Thomas  Cheyne  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Chisholm  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
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FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA    (Continued) 

Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescoft  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jennings  Clymer  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  York 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  -  New  York 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Gotten  —  California 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Coudert  —  Hartford 
Mr.  George  T.  Covell  —  New  Mexico 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Crowell  —  Maifchester,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

—  Providence 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  — New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 

Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 

Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  De  Wolf  —  Providence 

Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois  — New  York 

Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Miss  Antonia  J.  Eiser  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  -  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  E.  R.  Elzinger  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 


Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 

Miss  K.  R.  Faulkner  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  R,  Favors  —  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Feathers  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Francis   P.  Fleming  —  Jacksonville, 

Florida 
Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Foley  —  Florida 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L,  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hans  Forchheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  —  California 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Stamford,  Conn. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Howard  S.  Gans  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner  —  Providence 

Lieut.  Robert  D.  Gaskill  —  Texas 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Gates  —  California 

Miss  Laure  Gauthier  — New  York 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 

Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Glidden  —  Michigan 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman  —  New  York 

Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 

Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 

Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Providence 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Florence  Speare  Gould  —  New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  P.  Grant  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Roland  I.  Grausman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
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Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Gross  —  Ohio 

Mr,  Newman  Guttman  —  Minnesota 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gysbers  —  California 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lot  Morrill  Hamlin,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Miss  Josephine  M.  Hans  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Sgt.  Alan  Baird  Hastings  —Maryland 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Henderson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  —  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hilles  ■— 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirschberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ira  Wilson  Hirschfield  — 

Stamford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hoefer  —  Illinois 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Kent,  Conn. 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elmer  E,  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Hurtig  — New  Jersey 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 

Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  —  Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Philip  S.  Jastram  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jelley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New-  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseioff  —  Hartford 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kebler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  H,  Kellam,  Jr,  —  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Lieut.  Arthur  H.  Keyes,  Jr.  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Joseph  Jerome  King  —  Oregon 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Kirchhoff  —  Missouri 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elmer  Klavens  —  Maryland 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Mr.  Rolland  Klump  —  California 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Richaid  Kreiner  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs,  Harry  E,  Kremser-Stoddard  — 

California 
Miss  Kate  W,  Kurtz  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs,  Henry  S,  Lanpher  —  Providence 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence  —  New  York 
Miss  S.  Lawson  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Leonard  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Priscilla  H,  Leonard  —  Providence 
Mrs,  Austin  T,  Levy  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

Ne^v  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mr,  R,  Pat  Lightfoot  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr,  Julius  Loeb  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Westport,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Zella  Lombardi  —  California 
Dr.  and  Mrs,  W,  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Miss  Helen  D,  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr,  Mark  R,  Lowe  —  California 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacColl  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  York 
Mr,  W,  E.  Malley  —  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
In  Memory  of  Julius  Mathews  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Mayo  —  Providence 
Lt.  Comdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  McGuckin  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  J.  Weir  McHugh  —Virginia 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Richard  I.  Medley  —  New  York 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mme.  Marguerite  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cyril  J.  Mockridge  —  California 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  Heatn  Moore  —  Missouri 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Morgan  —  Canada 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Esther  Morrison  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Miss  Marianne  Morse  —  Virginia 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Musgrave  —  New  Mexico 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  — New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill  —  Woodstock,  Conn. 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Nerney  —  Providence 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Lieut.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Ogden  —  California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  -  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Miss  Eleanor  Peckham  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  -  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  -  New  York 
Cpl.  Parker  W.  Perry  -  California 


Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  Y'ork 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pigman  —  Louisiana 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Pinter  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb  —  New  York 
Sgt.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hobart  Porter  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  William  Prall  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hedwig  Raah  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 
Mr.  Leonard  Raner  —  Washington 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 
Mrs,  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W,  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Norman  B.  Robbins  —  Texas 
Mr.  Jules  H.  Robert  —  Kansas 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Roberts  —  Colorado 
Miss  Josephine  Robinson  —  Indiana 
Mr.  James  P.  Roe  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Rogers  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Sawyer  —  California 
Mr.  John  M.  Sayward  —  Stamford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Illinois 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Schaefer  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  F.  R.  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  G.  Schiff  —  New  York 
Mr,  Arthur  Schooley  —  Missouri 
Miss  L.  J.  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr,  P.  J,  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
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Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 

Mr.  Philip  Shapiro  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharp  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Chicago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Sherman  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  A.  Shiman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk  —  Virginia 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Dorothy  Siedler  —  Guilford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Mr.  Floyd  O.  Slate  —  Indiana 
Mrs.  Chester  C.  Small  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  — New  York 
Mr.  Walter  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  C.  Stamps,  Jr.  —  Alabama 
Miss  Florence  Stark  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Stearns  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jacob  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Corp.  Adrian  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  -  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  Tennal  —  Kansas 
Miss  Annabelle  Terrell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  -  Hartford 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Tibbits  —  Florida 
.Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 
Ensign  Willoughby  Todd  —  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  Tourel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
Dr.  Rosamond  Tuve  —  New  London,  Conn. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Virgin  —  Washington 
Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 

Mrs.  Lulu  Wacholz  —  Illinois 
Rev.  E.  J.  Walenta  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Warden  —  Tennessee 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 

Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Providence 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  — 

Providence 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  —  New  York 
Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 

Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  August  Zinsser  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
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The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1944,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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(UnrmQlt  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

FIFTH  AFTERNOON  CONCERT 

SATURDAY,  April  i 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major,  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.     De  I'aube  k  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  i  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


The  music  of  these  programmes  is  available  at  the  Music  Library, 
58th  Street  Branch,  The  New  York  Public  Library. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rolirau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Novembei 
8,  1889. 

THE  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  wlien  his  Stabai 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  brace  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, in  two  sets  of  five  each,  and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled 
in  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later 
numbered  by  Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  personnel  amateurs  were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  amateur  players  were  more  rigorously  selected 
than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as 
sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique, 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed 
on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience 
took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords,' 
brings  in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly 
by  the  strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes 
in  in  the  dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied 
the  first  statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure, 
leaping  about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing 
in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D 
major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three 
times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This 
Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio 
true  peasant  Gemiitlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open 
fifths  under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the 
finale  has  made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  make  as  many  "happy  returns"  as  possible.  It  does 
so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint 
for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony 
is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety 
and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as 
naivete. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer**  with 
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some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer,'*  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires" ;  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 

♦This  draft,   dated   "Sunday,  March  5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"   is  in  present  posses- 
sion of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  ait, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  *a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i.  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoft  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  i88i. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The  Country's  fastest  growing  chain  of  fine  Hotels 

Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  0680  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms*  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the*  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 


Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on    this   particular   glorious    German    tradition.    As    early    as    1854 
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Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi.  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 
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A   WORD   PORTRAIT   OF 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


Clifton  Fadiman  spoke  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  a  radio  broadcast  by 
this  Orchestra  on  February  19.  His  de- 
scription follows: 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
composed  of  104  musicians,  and  listeners 
to  these  concerts  have  heard  all  of  them 
—  with  one  exception.  That  exception 
we  may  call  the  Inaudible  Man.  He  uses 
a  small  instrument,  made  of  wood,  less 
than  a  foot  long.  From  this  instrument 
not  a  single  note  ever  comes.  He  also 
uses  an  invisible  instrument  we  can  only 
call  genius.  From  this  instrument  come 
these  concerts.  You  may  never  happen 
to  see  or  hear  this  musician,  but 
you  all  know  his  name.  It  is  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Before  the  year  is  out.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky will  be  seventy  years  old.  The 
other  evening  we  happened  to  be  walking 
together  down  the  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall  and  I,  who  am  a  little  more  than 
half  his  age,  found  his  pace  so  fast  I 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  has  worn  out 
younger  men  than  myself. 

He  looks  like  a  handsome,  rosy-faced 
eighteenth-century  French  abbe.  He  is 
not  tall,  but  on  the  podium  he  seems  to 
defy  the  laws  of  nature  and  suddenly 
grow  an  extra  twelve  inches.  It's  fas- 
cinating to  watch  him  at  work.  His  re- 
laxed position,  his  fluid,  economical  ges- 
tures, his  ability  to  express  feelings  and 
ideas  with  his  whole  body  —  all  convince 
us  that  he  might  have  become  a  great 
actor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he 
studied  acting  in  his  youth. 

Yet  his  conducting  technique  is  quite 
free  of  pose  or  melodrama.  He  doesn't 
play  to  the  audience  but  to  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Boston  Symphony  is,  of  all  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
harmonious,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Someone  has  said  of  Koussevitzky  that 
"he  controls  rigidly  a  volcanic  tempera- 
ment." It's  a  good  description.  Some- 
times, if  you  watch  him  closely,  you  get 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
volcano,  particularly  if  you  watch  his 
expressive  face  and  mouth,  which  do 
almost  as  much  work  as  his  left  hand. 
Like  most  conductors,  he  has  certain 
characteristic  gestures.  One  of  them  is 
a  kind   of   slow  bowing-forward   of  the 


head  and  shoulders,  almost  as  if  in 
benediction.  Perhaps  this  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  stance  he  so  often  assumed 
in  his  younger  days  as  a  performer;  for, 
as  you  may  know,  Koussevitzky  began 
his  career  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  double- 
bass,  and  you  have  to  sort  of  crouch 
over  this  instrument  to  play  it  properly. 

Once  an  admirer,  after  watching  him 
conduct  a  strenuous  rehearsal,  spoke 
to  Koussevitzky  about  the  terrific  physi- 
cal exertion  he  must  have  gone  through. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "my  body  is  not  used. 
This  (pointing  to  his  head)  is  where  I 
work." 

Perhaps  Koussevitzky's  special  qual- 
ity is  his  incredible  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  for  new  works  by 
young  composers,  but  for  quite  familiar 
works  by  quite  dead  composers.  He  is 
apt  to  say  of  a  Beethoven  symphony 
that  he  has  conducted  scores  of  times, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  felt 
this  music."  What  he  means  is  that  his 
interpretation  grows  and  changes  as  he 
grows  and  changes.  He  doesn't  believe 
there  is  any  single,  perfect,  unchange- 
able reading  of  a  classic  score,  any  more 
than  there's  one  unchangeable  acting  in- 
terpretation of  Hamlet. 

Once  Koussevitzky,  studying  the 
Fourth  Symphony  of  the  great  Finnish 
composer,  Sibelius,  found  that  the  tempo 
of  the  last  98  bars  of  the  Scherzo  was 
marked  twice  as  slow  as  the  preceding 
tempo.  He  wrote  to  Sibelius  for  an  ex- 
planation, stating  that  he  didn't  feel 
the  tempo  as  indicated.  Could  it  possibly 
be  a  misprint?  Sibelius  wrote  back, 
"The  right  tempo  is  the  one  the  artist 
feels." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  point.  Kousse- 
vitzky is  a  creator,  not  a  mere  channel 
of  transmission.  It's  his  freshness,  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  communicates  to  his 
104  men  and  which  they  communicate 
to  us.  One  may  disagree  with  a  Kousse- 
vitzky interpretation,  but  one  can  never 
doubt  that  it  arises  from  deep  feeling, 
from  a  profound  respect  for  the  special 
quality  of  the  composer's  mind. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  makes 
Koussevitzky  great.  He  has  an  almost 
magical  ability  to  take  the  three  ele- 
ments —  the  score,  the  orchestra,  the 
audience  —  and  merge  them  into  a 
single  thing  —  a  Koussevitzky  concert. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Gapriecio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanromd,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka    Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose) Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  Melisande    Faur§ 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" ) Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Path^tique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  movement)    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    .    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood) Strauss 
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First  Concert 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R.                              EI.CUS,   G. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.            KRIPS,  A. 
kassman,  N.     CHERKASSKY,  P 

RESNIKOFF,  V, 
LEIBOVICI,    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
BEALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,   P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

leveen,  p. 
del  sordo,  r. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,   M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAP6,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,  A. 

c. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

KORNSAND, 
HUMPHREY; 

E. 
,   G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLER,    J.                   NIELAND, 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                      GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                  PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,   F. 
J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,   R. 
PANENKA,    E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G, 

SPEYER,  L, 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

lannoye,  m. 
shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  w. 

MAGER,  G. 

lafosse,  m. 
voisin,  r.  l. 

VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,   E. 

SZULC,    R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,   C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  November  19 


Programme 

Barber Commando    March 

Khatchatourian Piano   Concerto 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  maestoso 
II.     Andante  con  anima 
III.     Allegro  brillante 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 

SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KAPELL 
STEINWAY   PIANO 
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COMMANDO    MARCH 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Samuel  Barber,  now  a  member  of  our  armed  forces,  composed  this  March  in 
February,  1943,  for  miHtary  band,  and  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Army  Air 
Force  Band  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  April  last,  and  later  by  the  Goldman 
Band  in  New  York.  After  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  had  performed  the  Commando 
March,  the  Goldman  Band  recorded  it  for  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  com- 
poser conducting,  and  it  has  been  used  in  American  short  wave  propaganda 
broadcasts  throughout  the  world.  The  orchestral  version,  which  the  composer  later 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  wood  block,  and 
strings. 

MUSIC  has  figured  in  the  background  of  Samuel  Barber's  upbring- 
ing. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  famous  contraho  Louise  Homer.  It 
is  told  that  he  had  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  seven  made  his 
first  attempt  at  composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  was  shortly  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  in  the 
following  year.  There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  the 
orchestras  of  the  United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  and  at  Salzburg. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  his  Overture  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  his  Essay  for  Orchestra  No.  1,  and  his  Violin 
Concerto.  His  Adagio  for  Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber 
has  also  written  a  Symphony  in  One  Movement,  a  second  "Essay," 
and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  includes  a 
Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone  voice  and 
string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata,  and  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor.  Kor  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (women's 
voices),  "Reincarnation,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ordnance  Map" 
(for  men's  voices  and  kettledrums).  He  has  also  written  a  number 
ot  songs. 

Mr.  Barber's  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were 
interrupted  in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Army  Air  Corps 
at  Stewart  Field,  New  York. 

[oopybightbd] 
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PIANO   CONCERTO 

By  Aram  Khatchatourian 

Born  in  Tiflis,  Armenia,  on  June  6,  1903 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  1935  and  then  performed  in  Moscow  and  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  first  American  performance  was  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  on  March  14,  1942,  when  the  late  Albert  Stoessel 
conducted  and  the  soloist  was  the  Armenian  girl  pianist  Maro  Ajemian.  There  was 
another  performance  by  the  same  musicians  at  a  Russian  Relief  concert  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on  May  17.  The  concerto  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  at  the  Pop  Concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  July  13,  1942,  when  Bernhard 
Weiser  was  the  soloist  and  Arthur  Fiedler  conducted.  At  a  performance  in  Cin- 
cinnati, February  5,  1943,  Eugene  Goossens  conducted  and  Artur  Rubinstein 
took  the  solo  part.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  small  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

T^HE  country  which  produced  Michael  Arlen  and  William  Saroyan 
-^  has  now  also  a  composer  who  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world  —  Aram  Khatchatourian.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  always 
a  principal  source  of  Western  information  ^n  Soviet  music,  has  de- 
voted a  special  article  to  this  composer.*  This  writer  points  out  that 
while  Russian  composers,  particularly  those  of  the  nationalist  group 
in  St.  Petersburg,  were  always  attracted  by  the  melodies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orient,  "it  was  only  after  the  revolution  that  the  minority  nations 
brought  forth  native  composers  who  make  use  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
resources  of  their  countries  not  in  the  form  of  exotic,  stylization,  but 
as  creative  reconstruction." 

Khatchatourian,  he  continues,  is  such  a  composer.    "His  life  his- 

*  "Aram  Khatchatourian,  A  New  Soviet  Composer,"  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  American  Review 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  February,  1941. 
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Two  New  England  Institutions 


poston  Snsiurante  Company 

Incorporated  1873 

©lb  Colonp  insurance  C0mpanp 

Incorporated  1906 

87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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tory  is  typical  of  musicians  o£  his  generation  who  entered  adolescence 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Armenian  book- 
binder. He  began  to  study  music  very  late,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  enrolled  in  a  music  school.  He  selected 
the  'cello  as  his  instrument,  but  soon  his  interest  turned  to  creative 
composition.  His  first  teacher  was  Michael  Gnessin.  Later  he  studied 
under  Miaskovsky  and  Vassilenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
learned  the  formal  science  quickly,  supplementing  his  studies  with  the 
analysis  of  masterworks,  from  Bach  to  Ravel. 

"Khatchatourian  began  to  write  music  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
mastered  the  rudiments.  In  1926,  after  three  years  of  study,  he  com- 
posed a  'Dance'  for  violin  and  piano,  and  in  the  next  year  wrote  a 
piano  piece,  Toem.'  These  were  simple  pieces  inspired  by  the  melo- 
dies of  his  native  Armenia,  and  this  folk  character  has  remained  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  style. 

"At  one  time  Khatchatourian  was  interested  in  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  dissonance  in  modern  music.  Among  the  products  of  this 
period  was  a  piano  piece,  'Study  in  Ninths.'  But  this  phase  of 
modernistic  experiment^ion  was  brief.  Soon  Khatchatourian  returned 
to  his  true  vocation;  the  recreation  of  his  native  Caucasian  folk  music 
within  the  bounds  of  new  harmony. 

"Although  Khatchatourian  started  late,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
catch  up  with  the  times,  and  to  build  up  an  imposing  catalogue  of 
opus  numbers.  His  first  performances  were  invariably  successful  with 
the  public  and  the  press;  what  is  more  important,  second  and  third 
performances  followed  with  similar  success." 

Khatchatourian's  Symphony,  completed  in  1934,  was  written  as 
a  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Sovietization  of 
Armenia.  This  Symphony  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slonimsky  as  the 
composer's  "most  significant  composition,"  and  he  calls  it  "an 
authentic  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Armenian  music.  The  ability  to 
recreate  melodies  in  popular  style  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  national 
composer,  and  by  that  test  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  has  a  claim  to 
success. ,  . . 

"As  orchestrator,  Khatchatourian  follows  the  traditions  of  Borodin 
and  Glazounov,  contrasting  instrumental  solos  with  the  full  orchestral 
passages.  The  effect  is  secured  by  means  of  sonorous  accumulation, 
reaching  a  maximum  brilliance,  and  then  subsiding  to  another  period 
of  calm.  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  is  a  succession  of  sonorous  waves, 
mounting  and  receding,  in  conformity  with  the  larger  lines  of  the 
formal  design." 

The  composer  ventured  into  chamber  music  in  1932  with  a  Trio 
for  violin,  clarinet  and  piano.  "In  it  he  has  used  not  only  his  native 
Armenian  melodies  and  rhythms,  but  also  themes  from  other  minority 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  talien  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
fijrniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  iii^ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Only  tlwou^'h  i>iving  your  a^ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
.rworth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
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-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
4ing>  protection  costs 
you  nothingi 


Ask  the  agenf  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  fo  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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Hear 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestral 

under  the  direction  of 
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republics.  There  is  an  Uzbek  theme  in  the  last  movement  which  is 
adroitly  elaborated  so  as  to  create  an  impressive  climax." 

The  Piano  Concerto  is  music  of  technical  brilliance,  with  frank 
display  passages  in  the  first  and  last  movements.  "The  slow  middle 
movement  is  a  poetic  interlude  with  a  lilting  waltz  rhythm.  The 
orientalism  of  the  Concerto  is  revealed  in  the  scales  of  eight  and  nine 
notes  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on  the  small  intervals  in  thematic 
treatment."  There  are  extended  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments. The  Concerto  was  discussed  in  the  Sovietskaya  Musica  of 
Moscow  (September,  1939)  by  Georgi  Khubov,  who  compares  the 
slow  movement  with  Borodin  at  his  best  and  who  finds  in  this  move- 
ment the  essence  of  present-day  lyricism,  "its  perfect  inner  harmony, 
its  vitality,  and  its  folk  character."  Khatchatourian  wrote  in  1938  a 
"Poem  about  Stalin,"  a  symphonic  work  for  the  October  Festival  of 
that  year.  The  "Poem  about  Stalin"  concludes  with  a  chorus  to  a 
text  by  the  folk-poet  Ashug  Mirza,  from  the  town  of  Taus  in  Azer- 
beidzhan.  "Khatchatourian  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  art  of 
the  Ashugs,  Caucasian  poet-minstrels  who  have  created  a  new  litera- 
ture of  truly  popular  poems  and  tales,  successors,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  of  the  great  popular  epics,  the  Bylini.  Khatchatourian 
cultivates  this  new  folk  art,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  music." 
His  works  include  the  Ballet  "Happiness,"  which  uses  national  dance 
rhythms  from  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  Armenia. 
He  has  followed  a  general  Soviet  custom  in  composing  a  number  of 
mass  songs  and  choruses. 

[copyrighted] 


WILLIAM    KAPELL 

WILLIAM  Kapell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  20,  1922. 
His  father  was  a  "New  Yorker  of  Russian  and  Spanish  heri- 
tage," and  his  mother  a  native  of  Poland.*  As  a  child  the  boy  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  pianist,  winning  an  Inter-Settlement  Contest 
shortly  after  he  had  begun  to  study.  On  graduating  from  school  at 
sixteen,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory,  and 
studied  there  with  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  with  whom  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  (1940-41).  In 
that  season  he  won  the  Youth  Contest  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  duly  appeared  with  the  orchestra.  Last  year  he  was  selected  for 
the  Town  Hall  Endowment  Series  award  and  gave  a  recital  in  Town 
Hall.  He  appeared  last  summer  at  New  York's  Stadium  Concerts, 
playing  the  Concerto  of  Khatchatourian. 


*  From  infornfia+ion  supplied  by  Columbia  Concerts  Inc. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.   i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoft  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
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symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Oilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sw^eep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement   (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
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heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 


Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
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comes  of  itself,"  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  i,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  University, 
who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me  that 
from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manuscript 
score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public. 
Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the  symphony 
was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged  Brahms 
over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his 
diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Munster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

*British.  Broadcasting  Corporation  Orchestra  programme  notes. 
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At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoif  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  •  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced, with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere,  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCLUSIVELY 

"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  worh  of  musical  art." 
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Friday  Evening,  January  7 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sqences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Soqety  of  Brooklyn 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofleflf 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist) .Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofiefl 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka    ,.  Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake" Liadov 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop6die  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses  . Sibelius 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^lisande Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf   Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony^  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony*  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian" )    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  B-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  movement)   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   St  ring  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    , . . Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
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Second  Concert 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R.  ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 


Personnel 

Violins 

LAUGA,  N.  KRIPS,  A.  RESNIKOFF,  V. 

KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY,   P.         LEIBOVICI,    J. 


HANSEN,    E, 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PINFIELD,  C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

trampler,  W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

seiniger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

c. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPE,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND 

,  E. 

GERHARDT,   S. 

HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 

ZICHERA,  A. 

ZIMBLER,  J.                 NIELAND, 

Basses 

m. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                    PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,   V. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 

VALERIO,   M. 

PANENKA,    E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G.     • 

SPEYER,  L, 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 

lannoye,  m. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,  W.                  SHAPIRO,    H. 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,   L. 

MEEK,  H. 

GEBHARDT,    W.                      VOISIN,    R.    L. 

COFFEY,   J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

VOISIN,   R. 

OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B, 

SZULC,    R. 

sternburg,  s. 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

POLSTER,    M. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

SMITH,   C 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY- THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  January  7 

Programme 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 

II.  Largo 
III.    Allegro 

Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.    1,   Op.    10 

I.  Allegretto  — Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro 

III.  Lento 

IV.  A-llegro  mollo 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two   Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

MoussoRGSKY Preludc  to  "Khovanstchina" 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34 

Alborado  —  Variations  —  Alborado  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in  1743) 
Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  "L'Estro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration").  They  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  publication  of  "Roger  et  le 
Cene,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote  these  concertos  for  four 
violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and  organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  11,  has 
been  edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.f  The  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's  original  manuscript.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  organ  and  strings. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  first  programme  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October 
10-11,    1924. 

THIS  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that 
when  it  was  unearthed  a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably 
in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto, 
according  to  a  way  we  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the  Italian 
master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 
Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal. 
In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  circulated 
once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig, 
not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled  writing  of  Bach's 
eldest  son:  Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this:  ''Manu  mei  Patris 
descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied  by  the  hand  of 
my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach 
should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his  assumption 


*  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist  and  conductor,  was  born  in  Kharkov,  Russia,  October  10,  1863. 
A  pupil  of  Nikolas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky  (at  the  Moscow  Conservatory),  and  of  Liszt, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  in  his  youth  of  such  musicians  as  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
he  holds  perhaps  more  extensively  than  anyone  living  the  experience  and  memory  of  Russia's 
musical  past.  Alexander  Siloti  appeared  as  piano  soloist  at  these  concerts  February  4,  1898, 
and  April  7,  1922.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

t  D'Antalffy's  transcription  is  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  on  Bach's  arrangement,  and  exer- 
cises considerable  freedom,  putting  the  fugue  at  the  end.  This  version  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  February  29,   1940,  John  BarbiroUi  conducting. 
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by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann  and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  author- 
ship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach 
Jahrhuch  of  that  year.* 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  by  the  strings  against  sonorous  chords.  There  follows  a  fugue, 
in  which  Siloti  doubles  strings  and  wood  winds  in  the  various  voices, 
bringing  in  the  organ  for  the  full  chords  of  the  climax.  The  second 
movement  is  an  even-flowing  Largo  in  6-8  rhythm,  subdued  and  con- 
templative, and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements.  The 
editor  scores  the  Largo  for  strings  only.  The  final  Allegro  again  de- 
velops fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by  the  violins,  roundly  supported 
by  successions  of  chords. 

The  felicities  of  Vivaldi  the  composer  have  had  scant  recognition. 
Although  he  was  a  popular  figure  in  his  day,  authorities  were  inclined 
to  condescend  to  him.  Charles  Burney  spoke  of  him  in  his  history  of 
music  as  "Don  Antonio  Vivaldi"  and  classed  him  among  the  "flashy 
players"  whose  chief  merit  was  "rapid  execution."  "If  acute  and  rapid 
tunes  are  evil,"  wrote  Burney,  "Vivaldi  has  much  of  the  sin  to  answer 
for."  He  grouped  Vivaldi  together  with  Albinoni  Alberti  and  Tessarini 
"among  the  light  and  irregular  troupes,"  as  compared  to  the  illustrious 
Roman  school  formed  by  Corelli.  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  history 
found  some  of  the  showy  violin  passages  of  Vivaldi  to  be  "wild  and 
irregular  .  .  .'  transgressing  the  bounds  of  melody  and  modulation." 
Like  Burney,  he  stressed  the  point  that  Vivaldi  must  have  owed  much 
to  Corelli. 

But  Bach  himself  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  deep  regard  for 
Vivaldi  by  carefully  copying  eleven  of  the  Italian  composer's  string 
concertos,  six  for  harpsichord,  four  for  organ,  and  one  (the  concerto  for 
four  violins)   for  four  harpsichords. 

It  can  be  ventured,  from  the  success  nowadays  of  occasional  per- 
formances of  his  concertos  or  violin  music,  that  the  genius  of  Vivaldi 
has  not  even  yet  had  its  due  on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  and 
record.  There  has  been  no  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Those  of  his 
operas,  symphonies  and  religious  music  which  survive,  do  so  as  manu- 
scripts in  Old  World  archives,  for  the  most  part  quite  undisturbed. 
Some  of  his  many  concertos  have  come  down  to  us  as  scarce  relics  of 
editions  now  long  extinct.  The  music  in  current  circulation  consists 
mostly  of  individual  concertos  exhumed  and  arranged  by  the  individual 
enterprise  of  various  editors. 

*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 

[coptbightbd] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i.  Op,  lo 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed  at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nicolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  piano  and  strings. 

ALTHOUGH  it  bcars  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
jl\  the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  com- 
poser was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduat- 
ing in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wear- 
ing horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory 
for  his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own 
which  he  often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had 


♦  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2  ;  his  Seventh  would  go  into 
publication  not  as  Op.  59,  but  as  Op.  18. 
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pogton  Snsiiirance  Company 

incorporated  1873 

0lh  Colonp  Snsiurance  Companp 

Incorporated  1906 


87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  ofiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ^ 
•adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  tlxrou^'h  i>iving  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
•^worth  iiisurinp  can  this  be  accom- 


'L 


♦plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
4ii^'  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 


"«»-«, 


•uIIIm'""'/     ^  '"'7///  W  I  Ml//''/'."-. 

Ask  the  agenf  of  The  Employers'  Group  fo  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to  The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and  demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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The  Boston 


^1   Symphony  Orehestr 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
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a  more  than  benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  — he  had 
put  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

"Mitya,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever  composing, 
improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he  had  written  or 
still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the  Shostakovitch 
lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who  knew  him  until 
1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on  hearing  his 
First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music  of  his 
boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these  pieces 
was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orchestral 
scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans  Ander- 
sen's pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which  had 
appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus  re- 
ported by  Seroff  in  his  recent  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based 
principally  on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family*: 

"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative 
of  the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the 
laboring  ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies 
leading  the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphi- 
theater and  the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo 
is  inserted  in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin 
and  'cello  is  taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  compos- 
ing at  the  time  of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it 
around  Andersen's  story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony, 
Nadejda  remembers  how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid 
swimming  up  through  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle 
where  the  Prince  is  holding  a  festival." 

*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  "FESTIVALS") 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)   France,  August   22,   1862;   died  at   Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899,  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
ihe  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

rjn  HE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
-^  chestral  work,  the  "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune/*  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas/'  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and  was 
not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  ''Faune"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
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harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  *'tdchistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 
Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.*  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 


*  Debussy  -wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Yallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 

[copteiohtbd] 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":   PRELUDE  TO  ACT   I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  IS  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  *a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
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in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  o£  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovansichinal*  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 


"SPANISH  CAPRICCIO" 

By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


The  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  composed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  12  of 
the  same  year  —  the  composer  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  a  popular  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February    15,    1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and 
strings. 

1.  "Alborada"   {Vivo  e  strepitoso).  Tht  di\hor?id2i  (French  — aubade) 
is  defined  as  a  morning  serenade.  Two  themes,  given  by  the  full  orches- 

[14] 
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tra,  are  repeated  by  the  solo  clarinet;  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  ending  pianissimo. 

2.  Variations  (Andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  stated  by  the  horn 
over  string  arpeggios,  has  five  variations. 

3.  Alborada.  The  opening  movement  is  repeated,  but  transposed 
from  A  major  to  B-flat,  and  with  a  different  orchestration.  Clarinets 
and  violins  have  now  exchanged  their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  origi- 
nally for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally 
for  the  solo  violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

4.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  abruptly 
with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The  drum-roll  con- 
tinues, now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for  solo  violin,  intro- 
duces the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third 
cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettledrum  roll;  the  fourth, 
also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals.  The  fifth  cadenza  is  for 
harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by 
trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme 
enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  accompaniment. 
The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  violon- 
cello. Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm 
of  the  Finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  which  is  now  blown 
staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped 
in  triplets  for  strings.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  and  leads 
into  the  Finale. 

5.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  The  chief  theme  is  announced  imme- 
diately by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes  and  violins.  There 
is  a  variation  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme  in  a  modified  version  is 
given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos.  The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fan- 
dango accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  always  wilder,  until  the 
chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  sud- 
denly is  changed  into  the  Alborado  of  the  first  movement.  "Coda, 
vivo."  There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 
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USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

^\^  !      ^^    ^  y^  The  Balawin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  '—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN    HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
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Friday  Evening,  February  11 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Soences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Gapriccio    ( Jestis   Marfa    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka    Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake" Liadov 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  vt^ith  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mfere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^lisande    Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring*')    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tlque")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  In  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Taplola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strausa 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                          ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
p.         LEIBOVICI,   J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,  D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BEALE,    M. 

zazofsky,  g. 
dubbs,  h. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

gorodetzky,  l 

HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

stonestreet,  L. 
erkelens,  h. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

,    TRAMPLER,    W. 
^AUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAP^,    J, 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

c. 

(.ROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
CERHARDT,   S, 

KORNSAND,   E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,   J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBT.FR,  J.                 NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

fabrizio,  E. 
marjollet,  l. 

MOLEUX,   G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H 
FRANKEL,  I.                PORTNOI,    H.                    PROSE,    P. 

barwicki,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

CILLET,   F. 
J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,   J 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,   R. 

panenka,  e. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G.  • 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  w 

MEEK,   H. 

keaney,  p. 

LANNOYE,   M.                         MAGER,  G. 
SHAPIRO,    H.                            LAFOSSE,  M. 
GEBHARDT,    W.                      VOISIN,    R.    L. 
VOISIN,   R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

TiTBA 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

szulc,  r. 
polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERN  BURG,  S. 
SMITH,    C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  February  11 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

Barber Commando    March 

SousA "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever" 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two   trumpets,   timpani   and   strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"   said   Beethoven  to   Krumpholz   in    1802,    "with   my   works   up   to   the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  tiie  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour. 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  'Tirst  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy   (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfovin  9.  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,   1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score."*  The  symphony 
"written  on   Bonaparte"  was  finally   published  as   "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

[copyrightedJ 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

IT  was  in  1893  ^^at  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
''La  Damoiselle  J^lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  ''Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  'L*Apres-midi  d'un  Faune.' "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
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Ask    Your  Agent  or  Broker   to  Insure  Your  Property 
with  the 


pofiiton  3ns!urance  Companp 

Incorporated  1873 

(!^Ib  Colon?  insurance  Contpanp 

It 


Incorporated  1906 


: 


87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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A  Bright   Idea    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat,  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  "Write  for  further  information. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'   GROUP 

New  York  Department. . .  120-122  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orehestr 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  INI  .  .  .  RCA's  great  show,  ''What's  New?''— a  sparU 
hour  of  music,  comedy,  news,  science  and  drama  with  a  host  of  i 
tinguished  guests.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  p.m..  Station  WHDH, 
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jected  his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Har court  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Riisse  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
bussy was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-pirturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "UApres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re« 
moter  reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere, 
Si  ta  fliite  a  reussi. 
Outs  t.oute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy. 

r  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May  14,  1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 


"TN  THE  weeks  that  followed  our  entrance  into  the  war,"  Mr.  Andre 
JL    Kostelanetz  has  written,  "I  gave  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the 
manner  in  which  music  could  be  employed  to  mirror  the  magnificent 
spirit  of  our  country. 

"The  greatness  of  a  nation  is  expressed  through  its  people  and  those 
people  who  have  achieved  greatness  are  the  logical  subjects  for  a 
series  of  musical  portraits. 

"I  discussed  the  idea  with  three  of  our  leading  composers  and  the 
result  was  *A  Lincoln  Portrait'  by  Aaron  Copland,  the  Tortrait  for 
Orchestra'  of  Mark  Twain,  by  Jerome  Kern,  and  the  portrait  of  Mayor 
Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia,  the  fiery  battler  for  honest  civic  government, 
by  Virgil  Thomson. 

"The  qualities  of  courage,  dignity,  strength,  simplicity  and  humor 
which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  American  people  are  well  represented 
in  these  three  outstanding  Americans." 

Mr.  Copland  explains  that  he  had  first  thought  of  choosing  for  his 
musical  portrait  Walt  Whitman,  "the  patron  poet  of  all  American 
composers,"   but  that  he  was  persuaded  by   Mr.  Kostelanetz  to  de- 
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cide  upon  a  statesman  instead  of  a  literary  figure.  "From  that  moment 
on,  the  choice  of  Lincoln  as  my  subject  seemed  inevitable." 

"In  discussing  my  choice  with  Virgil  Thomson,  he  amiably  pointed 
out  that  no  composer  could  possibly  hope  to  match  in  musical  terms 
the  stature  of  so  eminent  a  figure  as  that  of  Lincoln.  Of  course,  he 
was  quite  right.  But  secretly  I  was  hoping  to  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
doing  a  portrait  in  which  the  sitter  himself  might  speak.  With  the 
voice  of  Lincoln  to  help  me  I  was  ready  to  risk  the  impossible. 

"The  letters  and  speeches  of  Lincoln  supplied  the  text.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  simple  matter  to  choose  a  few  excerpts  that  seemed  par- 
ticularly apposite  to  our  own  situation  today.  I  avoided  the  tempta- 
tion to  use  only  well-known  passages,  permitting  myself  the  luxury  of 
quoting  only  once  from  a  world-famous  speech.  The  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  selections  are  my  own. 

*'The  first  sketches  were  made  in  February  and  the  portrait  finished 
on  April  i6th.  The  orchestration  was  completed  a  few  weeks  later. 
I  worked  with  musical  materials  of  my  own,  with  the  exception  of 
two  songs  of  the  period:  the  famous  'Camptown  Races'  and  a  ballad 
that  was  first  published  in  1840  under  the  title  'The  Pesky  Sarpent' 
but  is  better  known  today  as  'Springfield  Mountain.'  In  neither  case 
is  the  treatment  a  literal  one.  The  tunes  are  used  freely,  in  the  man- 
ner of  my  use  of  cowboy  songs  in  'Billy  the  Kid.' 

"The  composition  is  roughly  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In 
the  opening  section  I  wanted  to  suggest  something  of  the  mysterious 
sense  of  fatality  that  surrounds  Lincoln's  personality.  Also,  near  the 
end  of  that  section,  something  of  his  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  spirit. 
The  quick  middle  section  briefly  sketches  in  the  background  of  the 
times  he  lived  in.  This  merges  into  the  concluding  section  where  my 
sole  purpose  was  to  draw  a  simple  but  impressive  frame  about  the 
words  of  Lincoln  himself." 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  ive  cannot  escape  history." 
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That  is  what  he  said. 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Fellow  citizens^  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here  — 
hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must  think  anew  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  two  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You 
toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  xvhether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  ivho  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 

Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not  be  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 
For  on  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  xve  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

[copyrighted] 
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COMMANDO    MARCH 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Samuel  Barber,  now  a  member  of  our  armed  forces,  composed  this  March  in 
February,  1943,  for  miHtary  band,  and  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Army  Air 
Force  Band  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  April  last,  and  later  by  the  Goldman 
Band  in  New  York.  After  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  had  performed  the  Commando 
March,  the  Goldman  Band  recorded  it  for  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  com- 
poser conducting,  and  it  has  been  used  in  American  short  wave  propaganda 
broadcasts  throughout  the  world.  The  orchestral  version,  which  the  composer  later 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  scored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  E-fiat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  wood  block,  and 
strings. 

MUSIC  has  figured  in  the  background  of  Samuel  Barber's  upbring- 
ing. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  famous  contralto  Louise  Homer.  It 
is  told  that  he  had  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  seven  made  his 
first  attempt  at  composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  was  shortly  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  in  the 
following  year.  There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  the 
orchestras  of  the  United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  and  at  Salzburg. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  his  Overture  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  his  Essay  for  Orchestra  No.  1,  and  his  Violin 
Concerto.  His  Adagio  for  Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber 
has  also  written  a  Symphony  in  One  Movement,  a  second  "Essay," 
and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  includes  a 
Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone  voice  and 
string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata,  and  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor.  F9r  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (women's 
voices),  "Reincarnation,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ordnance  Map" 
(for  men's  voices  and  kettledrums).  He  has  also  written  a  number 
ot  songs. 

Mr.  Barber's  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were 
interrupted  in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  tor  service  m  tne 
United  States  Army.  He  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Army  Air  Corps 
at  Stewart  Field,  New  York. 

[OOPTBIGHTKD] 
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MARCH,  "THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  FOREVER" 

By  John  Philip  Sousa 

Born  at  Washington,  D.C.,  November  6,  1854;  died  at  Reading,  Pa.,  March  6,  1932 


SOUSA  grew  up  in  Washington,  where  as  a  child  his  parents  (his 
father  was  Portuguese,  his  mother  Bavarian)  found  instruction  for 
him  in  violin  and  harmony.  His  father,  who  played  trombone  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Band,  obtained  the  boy's  enlistment  in  the 
Band  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  he  served  a  sort  of  conspicuous 
apprenticeship,  playing  triangle,  cymbals  or  alto  horn.  When  in  1880 
he  returned  to  the  Marine  Band  to  become  its  director,  he  had  served 
this  apprenticeship  and  acquired  considerable  practical  experience 
playing  in  or  leading  the  orchestras  of  "variety"  shows  wherever  jobs 
offered.  Indeed,  Sousa's  professional  career  before  he  became  famous 
as  "The  March  King"  was  what  might  be  called  "realistic"  and 
routine.  One  result  of  this  experience  was  a  succession  of  light  operas 
which  he  later  wrote.  In  their  day  some  of  these  enjoyed  box  office 
success.  They  are  no  longer  remembered,  except  by  the  marches  which 
have  survived  from  two  of  them:  "El  Capitan"  (1896)  and  "The 
Bride-Elect"   (1898). 
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Sousa  conducted  the  Marine  Band  for  twelve  years,  building  it 
from  a  casual  functional  group  into  an  organization  of  the  highest 
standards.  He  served  under  five  Presidents  (from  Hayes  to  Harrison). 
It  was  in  1892  that  he  first  formed  a  band  of  his  own.  With  this  band 
and  the  marches  he  wrote  for  it  he  obtained  his  world-wide  renown. 
Sousa's  Band  made  tours  of  America  each  year,  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  expositions  which  were  given  within  the  span  of  his  career. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1900,  1901,  1903,  1905.  He  made  a  tour  of  the 
world  in  the  season  1910-1911.  He  composed  various  numbers  for 
his  programmes:  solos,  fantasies,  galops,  waltzes,  etc.,  but  most  notably, 
his  marches,  of  which  104  are  listed  in  his  autobiography.  He  wrote 
the  novels  "The  Fifth  String,"  "Pipetown  Sandy,"  and  "Transit  of 
Venus,"  of  which  the  first  had  considerable  circulation. 

Sousa  tells  in  his  autobiography  "Marching  Along"  how  he  came 
to  write  "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"  in  1897,  as  he  was  sailing 
from  Naples  to  New  York,  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  David  Blakely, 
his  manager. 

"Here  came  one  of  the  most  vivid  incidents  of  my  career.  As  the 
vessel  steamed  out  of  the  harbor  I  was  pacing  the  deck,  absorbed  in 
thoughts  of  my  manager's  death  and  the  many  duties  and  decisions 
which  awaited  me  in  New  York.  Suddenly,  I  began  to  sense  the 
rhythmic  beat  of  a  band  playing  within  my  brain.  It  kept  on  cease- 
lessly, playing,  playing,  playing.  Throughout  the  whole  tense  voyage, 
that  imaginary  band  continued  to  unfold  the  same  themes,  echoing 
and  re-echoing  the  most  distinct  melody.  I  did  not  transfer  a  note 
of  that  music  to  paper  while  I  was  on  the  steamer,  but  when  we 
reached  shore,  I  set  down  the  measures  that  my  brain-band  had  been 
playing  for  me,  and  not  a  note  of  it  was  ever  changed.  The  composition 
is  known  the  world  over  as  'The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever'  and  is 
probably  my  most  popular  march." 

[copyrighted] 
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well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  upork  of  m.usical  art." 
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Friday  Evening,  March  10 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sqences 
and  the  Philharmonic  Soqety  of  Brooklyn 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    SanromS.,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofiefl 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dublnushka    Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Qrleg 

"Lieutenant   Klje"    Suite    Prokofleflf 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March  Prokofleflf 

Maiden  vi^ith  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mfere  L'Oye   (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Meflsto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^lisande   Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofleflf 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  In  A  major    ("Italian" )    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path6tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci  * Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  (Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes   (Vienna  Blood)    ..Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March   10 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  bv 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 

RESNIKOFF.  V, 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

kassman,   N,        CHERKASSKY, 

P.       leibovici,  j. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J. 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

fedorovsky,  p. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

eisler,  D. 

PINFIELD,  C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

leveen,  p. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

seinjger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

c. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPi,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER.   H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND 

,   E. 

GERHARDT,   S. 

HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 

ZK.HERA,  A. 

ZIMBLER,   J.                  NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

MARJOLI.FT,    L- 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,   L. 

^REENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,  1.                i'ORTNOI,    H.                    PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,   F. 

POLATSCHEK,   V, 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  . 

j.               DEVERGIE,    J. 

VALERIO,    M. 

PANENKA,    E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,   J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

• 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

mager,  g. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,    R. 

MACDONALD,  W 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,    M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,   R, 

COFFEY,   J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

OROSZ,  J. 

LANNOYE,   M. 
GEBHARDT,    W. 

Harps 
zighera,  b. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

SMITH,   C. 

ADAM,  £. 

Librarian 

ROGERS,  l.  j. 

ARCIERI,    E. 

.  ■ 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  10 


Programme 

William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico 
II.     Larghissimo 
III.     Presto  leggiero 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97 

I.  Vivace 

II.  Moderate  assai 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo 

IV.  Maestoso 
V.  Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"    (after 

(Born  March  18. 1844)  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

I.     The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship 

II.     The  Story  of  the  Kalandar  Prince 

III.     The  Young  Prince  and  the  Young  Princess 

IV.     Festival    at    Baghdad.     The    Sea.     The    Ship    goes    to    Pieces    on    a 
Rock    surmounted    by    a    Bronze    Warrior.     Conclusion 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 

By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he  has  composed.  It  was 
written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial 
to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

THE  first  movement^  Molto  agitato  ed  energigo,  opens  with  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  theme  set  forth  by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the 
G  strings,  fortissimo.  The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less 
prominence,  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  second  movement,  Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in 
these  and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted.  As  this 
melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  accompanying  figuration  in 
sixteenths,  the  mutes  are  momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts 
to  the  first  part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  movement  is  a 
Presto  leggiero.  The  form  is  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme 
varied  at  each  appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and  melodic,  rising  at  last 
to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo  is  not  relaxed. 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria. He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of 
its  chorus.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music 
has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony, 
dedicated  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these 
concerts,  October  17,  1941.  It  has  since  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  sea- 
son past  by  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William 
Schuman's  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has 
been  performed  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

William  Schuman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the 
piano  concerto  are  withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  re- 
leased again  if  I  ever  find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  run- 


ning  out  of  ideas  at  some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then 
I'll  have  1  chance  to  take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works. 
At  present  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  piano  concerto  with  chamber 
orchestra."  Since  writing  these  words,  Mr.  Schuman  has  completed  the 
piano  concerto.  The  number  of  other  works  which  he  has  composed 
indicates  a  long  postponement  of  the  revisions  above  mentioned.  They 
include  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1937),  "Newsreel"  for 
symphonic  band  (1941),  and  "Prayer  —  1943"  (completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  February  25). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
Secular  Cantata  No.  1  is  entitled  "This  Is  Our  Time."  There  are 
also  "Four  Choral  Canons"  (1932),  a  "Choral  Etude"  (1937),  "Prel- 
ude for  Voices"  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  ''RequiescaV*  (1942), 
and  "Pioneers,"  another  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  His  Cantata, 
"A  Free  Song,"  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  the  season  past  (March  26-27).  This 
piece  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  musical  Prize  for  this  year.  Chamber 
music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  3,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  i8io;  died 
at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Third  Symphony  in  December,  1850,  at  Diisseldorf,  and 
gave  it  its  first  performance  as  conductor  of  the  Allgemeine  Musikverein  of  that 
town,  February  6,  1851.  On  February  25  he  conducted  a  performance  at  Cologne, 
and  gave  a  second  Diisseldorf  performance  on  March  13. 

THE  Third  Symphony,  Schumann's  last  large  symphonic  work  (the 
Symphony  in  D  minor,  numbered  four  on  account  of  its  revision, 
was  really  the  second  in  order)  belongs  to  a  moment  of  significant 
change  in  his  way  of  life.  Two  months  before  he  had  arrived  at  Diissel- 
dorf with  Frau  Clara  Schumann  to  take  up  his  first  regularly  salaried 
post  as  orchestral  and  choral  conductor  in  the  Rhine  town.  Schumann 
had  undertaken  his  new  obligations  with  misgivings:  for  one  reason 
because  he  doubted  the  competence  of  the  musicians  and  singers  in  so 
provincial  a  town;  for  another  the  shy  and  retiring  musician  dreaded 
the  prospect  of  dealing  with  large  groups  of  people,  and  the  onerous 
routine  involved.  "You  know  very  well,"  he  had  written  to  Ferdinand 
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Hiller,  his  predecessor,  in  considering  the  appointment,  "that  if  we 
musicians  live  on  sunny  heights,  the  misfortunes  of  life  cut  all  the 
deeper  when  they  rise  before  us  in  their  bare  outlines;  at  least  so  it  is 
with  me  who  have  a  lively  imagination."  Schumann's  first  fears  were 
set  at  rest.  Undertaking  his  first  choral  and  orchestral  rehearsals,  he 
was  much  pleased  with  the  discipline  and  ability  of  the  worthy  Rhine- 
landers  whom  Mendelssohn  and  later  Hiller  had  thoroughly  drilled 
and  disciplined.  Their  cordiality  and  obvious  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished couple  who  had  come  to  control  their  musical  destinies 
touched  both  Robert  and  Clara.  The  two  were  yet  to  learn  that  the 
provincial  veneration  could  not  extend  to  a  true  understanding  of 
Schumann's  serious  idealism,  nor  could  it  endure.  Under  the  faltering 
hand  of  the  solitary  creative  artist,  who  was  never  meant  to  lead,  dis- 
cipline was  gradually  replaced  by  disorder  and  confusion. 

The  Schumanns  arrived  in  Diisseldorf  on  September  2,  of  1850.  In 
October,  Robert  composed  his  'cello  concerto,  and,  still  finding  time 
and  quiet  for  creative  work,  followed  it  in  November  with  the  Sym- 
phony in  E-flat  major.  Images  of  the  Rhine  and  thoughts  of  its  people 
were  undoubtedly  in  Schumann's  mind  as  the  symphony  took  shape. 
Sir  George  Grove  has  stated  (without  giving  his  authority)  that 
Schumann  had  planned  a  symphony  suitable  for  the  Rhine  Festival 
even  before  leaving  Saxony.  Whether  or  not  this  was  so,  the  composer 
could  not  have  forgotten  his  delight  in  the  Rhine  country  from 
an  expedition  of  his  student  days,  and  these  memories  would  have 
been  revived  on  his  return  by  the  scenic  beauties  about  him  and  the 
simple  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month 
of  their  arrival,  the  Schumanns  made  a  visit  to  Cologne.  **We  went 
by  way  of  a  distraction,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary,  "and  were  en- 
chanted by  the  first  glimpse  of  it  from  Deutz,  and  above  all  by  the 


Scotch  Tweeds 

of  Character  and  Lasting  Quality 

Choice  of  500  excellent  materials  tor  your 

New  Spring  Coat^  Cape^  or  Suit 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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When  Dreams   Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Flan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . . .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  York  Department.. .  120-122  William  St.,  New  York, N.  Y. 

Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 


The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Pla 
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Hear 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


nnder  the  direction  of 
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exclusively  on  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
concerts  like  these  whenever  you  wished — 
and  in  your  own  home!  The  new  Victor 
catalog  presents  a  long  list  of  recordings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Included  are  masterpieces  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, ProkofiefF,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 
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To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer. 


TUNE   IN!  .  .  .  RCA's  great  nev/  radio  show, 
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sight  of  the  magnificent  cathedral  which  even  on  closer  inspection 
surpassed  our  expectations.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  went  to  the  Belvidere, 
where  we  had  a  glorious  view  of  the  Rhine  and  from  which  we  saw 
the  Siebengebirge  which  we  had  hoped  to  visit."  J.  W.  von  Wasi- 
elewski,  who  was  in  the  advantageous  position  of  being  Schumann's 
concertmaster  at  the  time,  and  later  his  biographer,  states  that  the 
idea  for  the  Symphony  in  E  major  "was  first  conceived,  so  the  com- 
poser said,  on  seeing  the  cathedral  at  Cologne." 

Frau  Schumann  noted  in  her  diary,  under  date  of  November  16: 
"Robert  is  working  at  something.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  as  he  does 
not  tell  me."  The  new  score  was  of  course  the  E-flat  major  Symphony, 
upon  which  he  had  begun  to  work  on  the  second  of  November.  The 
manuscript  score  reveals  that  the  first  movement  was  completed 
November  23,  the  second  November  29,  the  third  December  1,  and 
the  entire  symphony  December  9.  On  November  12  he  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  at  the  Cologne  cathedral  of  the  elevation  of  the  Arch- 
bishop von  Geissel  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal.  The  spectacle  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  solemn  and  mysterious  additional  movement  (the 
fourth  in  order)  in  which  the  trombones  are  so  impressively  introduced. 
When  the  Symphony  was  first  performed,  this  movement  bore  the 
heading  "in  the  character  of  an  accompaniment  to  a  solemn  ceremony" 
{im  Charakter  der  Begleitung  einer  feierlichen  Zeremonie).  But  the 
composer  omitted  this  title  when  the  score  was  published  and  left  the 
simple  direction  "feierlich."  "We  must  not  show  our  heart  to  the  world," 
he  said.  "A  general  impression  of  a  work  of  art  is  better;  at  least  no 
preposterous  comparisons  can  then  be  made."  He  also  said:  "I  wished 
national  elements  to  prevail,  and  I  think  I  have  succeeded." 

Schumann  wrote  to  Simrock  the  following  month  of  the  Symphony 
that  it  "perhaps  mirrors  here  and  there  something  of  Rhenish  life." 
Although  he  did  not  himself  attach  the  word  "Rhenish"  to  the  score, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deliberately  aimed  to  write  a  symphony 
for  the  pleasure  and  direct  understanding  of  the  people  who  sur- 
rounded him  at  the  time,  so  far  as  the  intensely  individual  Schumann 
could  write  for  a  populace.  A  similar  purpose  is  indicated  by  his  later 
Festival  Overture  with  chorus  on  the  '"Rheinweinlied."  Yet  the 
"Rhenish"  Symphony  on  its  first  performance,  and  even  on  its  repeti- 
tion at  Diisseldorf,  is  reported  to  have  had  no  more  than  a  tepid 
reception. 
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"SCH£H£RAZADE,"  Symphonic  Suite  after  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night,"  Op.  35 

By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,   1844;  died 
June  21,  1908,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Rimsky-Korsakov  completed  his  "Scheherazade"  in  1888,  and  conducted  its  first 
performance,  together  with  his  "Russian  Easter"  Overture,  then  also  new,  at  the 
Russian  Symphony  concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  "Schehera- 
zade" made  its  way  to  Boston  on  April  17,  1897,  when  it  was  performed  by  the 
Boston  Symphony   Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Emil   Paur. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tambourine,  triangle,  tam-tam, 
harp  and  strings.  Its  dedication  is  to  Vladimir  Stassov. 

THE  development  of  Rimsky-Korsakov  as  an  orchestral  painter  found 
a  summit  of  displayful  brilliance  in  the  years  1887  and  1888.  "The 
'Capriccio  Espagnole,'  'Scheherazade/  and  the  'Easter  Overture,'  "  so 
the  composer  has  written  in  his  autobiography,  "close  this  period  of 
my  activity,  at  the  end  of  which  my  orchestration  had  reached  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority  without  Wagner's 
influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up  of  Glinka's  orchestra. 
These  three  compositions  also  show  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
use  of  contrapuntal  devices,  which  is  noticeable  after  'Snyegourochka.' 
The  place  of  the  disappearing  counterpoint  is  taken  by  a  strong  and 
virtuoso  development  of  every  kind  of  figuration  which  sustains  the 
technical  interest  of  my  compositions." 

During  the  winter  season,  Rimsky-Korsakov  worked  upon  the  filling 
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out  of  the  opera,  "Prince  Igor,"  from  the  sketches  which  his  friend 
Borodin,  recently  deceased,  had  left.  But  he  nourished  ambitions  to 
compose  two  orchestral  works  of  his  own  —  an  overture  on  ritual 
melodies  from  the  Russian  "Obikhod,"  and  "a  composition  on  the 
subject  of  certain  episodes  from  'Scheherazade.'  "  When  the  summer 
season  of  1888  brought  him  his  opportunity,  he  took  refuge  on  the 
lakeside  estate  of  a  friend,  carrying  his  sketches  with  him,  and  com- 
pleted both  scores. 

Rimsky-Korsakov  attached  this  paragraph  to  the  score: 

"The  Sultan  Schahriar,*  persuaded  of  the  falseness  and  the  faith- 
lessness of  women,  has  sworn  to  put  to  death  each  one  of  his  wives 
after  the  first  night.  But  the  Sultana  Scheherazadef  saved  her  life  by 
interesting  him  in  tales  which  she  told  him  during  one  thousand  and 
one  nights.  Pricked  by  curiosity,  the  Sultan  put  off  his  wife's  execution 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  gave  up  entirely  his  bloody  plan. 

"Many  marvels  were  told  Schahriar  by  the  Sultana  Scheherazade. 
For  her  stories  the  Sultana  borrowed  from  poets  their  verses,  from 
folk-songs  their  words;  and  she  strung  together  tales  and  adventures." 

The  composer  relates  how  he  has  attempted  to  incite  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  rather  than  to  enchain  it  by  specific  episodes: 

"The  programme  I  had  been  guided  by  in  composing  'Scheherazade* 
consisted  of  separate,  unconnected  episodes  and  pictures  from  'The 
Arabian  Nights':  the  fantastic  narrative  of  the  Prince  Kalandar,  the 
Prince  and  the  Princess,  the  Baghdad  festival,  and  the  ship  dashing 
against  the  rock  with  the  bronze  rider  upon  it.  The  unifying  thread 
consisted  of  the  brief  introductions  to  Movements  I,  II,  and  IV  and 
the  intermezzo  in  Movement  III,  written  for  violin  solo,  and  deline- 
ating Scheherazade  herself  as  telling  her  wondrous  tales  to  the  stern 
Sultan.  The  conclusion  of  Movement  IV  serves  the  same  artistic 
purpose. 

"In  vain  do  people  seek  in  my  suite  leading  motives  linked  always 
and  unvaryingly  with  the  same  poetic  ideas  and  conceptions.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  all  these  seeming  leit-motives  are 
nothing 'but  purely  musical  material,  or  the  given  motives  for  sym- 
phonic development.  These  given  motives  thread  and  spread  over  all 


*  "Shahryar  (Persian),  'City-friend,'  was  according  to  the  opening  tale  'the  King  of  the 
Kings  of  the  Banu  Sasan  in  the  islands  of  India  and  China,  a  lord  of  armies  and  guards 
and  servants  and  dependents,  in  tide  of  yore  and  in  times  long  gone  before.'  " — Philip  Hale. 

t  "'Shahrazad  (Persian),  'City-freer,'  was  in  the  older  version  Scheherazade,  and  both  names 
are  thought  to  be  derived  from  Shirzad,  'Lion^born.'  She  was  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
Chief  Wazir  of  King  Shahryar  and  she  had  'perused  the  books,  annals  and  legends  of 
preceding  Kings,  and  the  stories,  examples  and  instances  of  by-gone  men  and  things ;  indeed, 
it  was  said  that  she  had  collected  a  thousand  books  of  histories,  relating  to  antique  races 
and  departed  rulers.  She  had  perused  the  works  of  the  poets  and  knew  them  by  heart ; 
she  had  studied  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  arts  and  accomplishments ;  and  she  was  pleasant 
and  polite,  wise  and  witty,  well  read  and  well  bred.'  Tired  of  the  slaughter  of  -wTomen,  she 
purposed  to  put  an  end  to  the  destruction." — P.  H. 
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the  movements  of  the  suite,  alternating  and  intertwining  each  with 
the  other.  Appearing  as  they  do  each  time  under  different  moods,  the 
self-same  motives  and  themes  correspond  each  time  to  different  images, 
actions,  and  pictures. 

"Thus,  for  instance,  the  sharply  outlined  fanfare  motive  of  the 
muted  trombone  and  trumpet,  which  first  appears  in  the  Kalandar's 
Narrative  (Movement  II)  appears  afresh  in  Movement  IV,  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  doomed  ship,  though  this  episode  has  no  connection 
with  the  Kalandar's  Narrative.  The  principal  theme  of  the  Kalandar's 
Narrative  (B  minor,  3-4)  and  the  theme  of  the  Princess  in  Movement 
III  (B-flat  major,  6-8,  clarinet)  in  altered  guise  and  quick  tempo 
appear  as  the  secondary  themes  of  the  Baghdad  festival;  yet  nothing 
is  said  in  'The  Arabian  Nights'  about  these  persons  taking  part  in  the 
festivities.  The  unison  phrase,  as  though  depicting  Scheherazade's  stern 
spouse,  at  the  beginning  of  the  suite,  appears  in  the  Kalandar's  Narra- 
tive, where  there  cannot,  however,  be  any  thought  of  Sultan  Schahriar. 

"In  this  manner,  developing  quite  freely  the  musical  data  taken  as 
a  basis  of  the  composition,  I  had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  orchestral 
suite  in  four  movements,  closely  knit  by  the  community  of  its  themes 
and  motives,  yet  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  kaleidoscope  of  fairy-tale 
images  and  designs  of  Oriental  character,  —  a  method  that  I  had  to  a 
certain  degree  made  use  of  in  my  'Skazka'  (Tairytale') ,  the  musical 
data  of  which  are  as  little  distinguishable  from  the  poetic  as  they  are 
in  'Scheherazade.'  Originally  I  had  even  intended  to  label  the  move- 
ments of  'Scheherazade':  No.  I.  — 'Prelude';  No.  II.  — 'Ballade';  No. 
III.  —  'Adagio';  *  No.  IV  —  'Finale';  but  on  the  advice  of  Liadov  and 
others  I  did  not  do  so.  My  aversion  for  the  seeking  of  a  too  definite 
programme  in  my  composition  led  me  subsequently  (in  the  new  edi- 
tion) to  do  away  with  even  those  hints  of  it  which  had  lain  in  the 
headings  of  each  movement,  such  as:  'The  Sea  and  Sindbad's  Ship'; 
the  'Kalandar's  Narrative,'  etc. 


*  This  movement  is  marked  Andantino  qiiasi  allegiretto  in  the  score. 
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"In  composing  'Scheherazade'  I  meant  these  hints  to  direct  but 
slightly  the  hearer's  fancy  on  the  path  which  my  own  fancy  had 
traveled,  and  to  leave  more  minute  and  particular  conceptions  to  the 
will  and  mood  of  each  listener.  All  I  had  desired  was  that  the  hearer, 
if  he  liked  my  piece  as  symphonic  music,  should  carry  away  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  beyond  doubt  an  Oriental  narrative  of  some  numer- 
ous and  varied  fairy-tale  wonders,  and  not  merely  four  pieces  played 
one  after  the  other  and  composed  on  the  basis  of  themes  common  to 
all  the  four  movements.  Why,  then,  if  that  be  the  case,  does  my  suite 
bear  the  name,  precisely,  of  'Scheherazade'?  Because  this  name  and  the 
subtitle  ('After  "The  Thousand  and  One  Nights"  ')  connote  in  every- 
body's mind  the  East  and  fairy-tale  wonders;  besides,  certain  details 
of  the  musical  exposition  hint  at  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  various 
tales  of  some  one  person  (which  happens  to  be  Scheherazade)  enter- 
taining therewith  her  stern  husband." 


Philip  Hale,  to  whom  such  tales  as  these  were  a  constant  delight,  has 
discussed  Rimsky-Korsakov's  provocative  hints  from  a  full  knowledge 
of  their  sources: 

"The  programme  is  deliberately  vague.  To  which  one  of  Sindbad's 
voyages  is  reference  made?  The  story  of  which  Kalandar  —  for  there 
were  three  that  knocked  on  that  fateful  night  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
of  the  three  ladies  of  Baghbad?  'The  young  Prince  and  the  young 
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Princess,'  —  but  there  are  so  many  in  the  'Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night.'  'The  ship  goes  to  pieces  on  a  rock  surmounted  by  a  brass 
warrior.'  Here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the  third  Kaiandar's  tale,  the 
marvellous  adventure  of  Prince  Ajib,  son  of  Khazib;  for  the  magnetic 
mountain  which  shipwrecked  Sindbad  on  his  voyage  was  not  sur- 
mounted by  'a  dome  of  yellow  laton  from  Andalusia,  vaulted  upon 
ten  columns;  and  on  its  crown  is  a  horseman  who  rideth  a  horse  of 
brass  and  holdeth  in  hand  a  lance  of  laton;  and  there  hangeth  on  his 
bosom  a  tablet  of  lead  graven  with  names  and  talismans.'  The  com- 
poser did  not  attempt  to  interline  any  specific  text  with  music:  he 
endeavored  to  put  the  mood  of  the  many  tales  into  music,  so  that 
W.  E.  Henley's  rhapsody  might  be  the  true  preface:— 

"  'They  do  not  go  questing  for  accidents:  their  hour  comes,  and  the 
finger  of  God  urges  them  forth,  and  thrusts  them  on  in  the  way  of 
destiny.  The  air  is  horrible  with  the  gross  and  passionate  figments  of 
Islamite  mythology.  Afrits  watch  over  them  or  molest  them;  they  are 
made  captive  of  malignant  Ghouls;  the  Jinns  take  bodily  form  and 
woo  them  to  their  embraces.  The  sea-horse  ramps  at  them  from  the 
ocean  floor;  the  great  rock  darkens  earth  about  them  with  the  shadow 
of  his  wings;  wise  and  goodly  apes  come  forth  and  minister  unto  them; 
enchanted  camels  bear  them  over  evil  deserts  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
wind,  or  the  magic  horse  outspreads  his  sail-broad  vannes,  arid  soars 
with  them;  or  they  are  borne  aloft  by  some  servant  of  the  Spell  till  the 
earth  is  as  a  bowl  beneath  them,  and  they  hear  the  angels  quiring  at 
the  foot  of  the  Throne.  So  they  fare  to  strange  and  dismal  places; 
through  cities  of  brass  whose  millions  have  perished  by  divine  decree; 
cities  guilty  of  the  cult  of  the  Fire  and  the  Light  wherein  all  life  has 
been  stricken  to  stone;  on  or  to  the  magnetic  mountain  by  whose  hor- 
rible attraction  the  bolts  are  drawn  from  the  ship,  and  tKey  alone 
survive  the  inevitable  wreck.  And  the  end  comes.  Comes  the  Castle  of 
Burnished  Copper,  and  its  gates  fly  open  before  them;  the  forty  dam- 
sels, each  one  fairer  than  the  rest,  troop  out  at  their  approach;  they 
are  bathed  in  odors,  clad  in  glittering  apparel,  fed  with  enchanted 
meats,  plunged  fathoms  deep  in  the  delights  of  the  flesh.  There  is 
contrived  for  them  a  private  paradise  of  luxury  and  splendor,  a  prac- 
tical Infinite  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs  and  jewels  and  all  things  gorgeous 
and  rare  and  costly;  and  therein  do  they  abide  for  evermore.  You 
would  say  of  their  poets  that  they  contract  immensity  to  the  limits  of 
desire;  they  exhaust  the  inexhaustible  in  their  enormous  effort;  they 
stoop  the  universe  to  the  slavery  of  a  talisman,  and  bind  the  visible 
and  invisible  worlds  within  the  compass  of  a  ring.'  ** 
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Sarabande Debussy-Ravel 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring*') Schumann 
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Symphony  No.  3     Harris 
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Symphony  No.  34  In  C  major Mozart 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

FRIDAY  EVENING,  March  31 


Programme 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniqiies 

I.    De  I'aube  a  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro   non   troppo 

II.  Adagio    non    troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;   quasi   andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

THE  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cann,ot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  i^ervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius -the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infinite." 
Musical  Vienna  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
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assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in  a  minor  key  —  the  early  symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Cluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Cluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  j'ufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "  a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes 
[flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets  is  in 
many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the 
first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios 
in  the  deeper  register. 

[copyrighted] 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  igi8 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in  the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons, 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "UApres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer"  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 

*This  draft,   dated   "Sunday,  March  5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  eyening,"  is  in  present  posses- 
■ion  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea.  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  thai 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seabcapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 


What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
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Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single y  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  0680  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Met" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 


The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contrihutionyphich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  GONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 
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the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  i,t 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  *a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"A    Musical   Education    in    One    Volume* 
"Boston^s  Remarkable  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 
Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-    BOSTON,  MASS. 
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When  Dreams   Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Plan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . , .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  York  Department. . .  120-122  William  St.,  New  York, N.  Y. 


Robert  L.  Greene,  Resident  Manager 


The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Pla 
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Hear  i 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 

exclusively  on  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
concerts  like  these  whenever  you  wished — 
and  in  your  own  home!  The  new  Victor 
catalog  presents  a  long  list  of  recordings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Included  are  masterpieces  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, ProkofiefF,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 


TUNE   IN!  .  , .  RCA's  great  new  radio  show, 
every  Saturday,  7:30  to  8  p.  m..  Station  WHDH 
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The  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season,  1^43-1944 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with  deep 
appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their  thanks  in  par- 
ticular to  those  members  outside  the  Boston  area  whose  names  appear  on 
the  following  pages: 


Mrs.  William  Ackerman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Eugene  E.  Adams  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  G.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mr.  Putnam  C.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Richard  S.  Aldrich  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Allen  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory  —  New  York 
Miss  Cora  G.  Amsden  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Albert  E.  Angier  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Anthony  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Percy  Lee  Atherton  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  William  L.  Ayres  —  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Horace  Forbes  Baker  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  John  H.  Baker  —  New  York 
The  Baldwin  Piano  Company  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Ball  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Barzun  —  New  York 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann  —  New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  R.  Beckstead  —  Utah 
Mrs.  Robert  Jenks  Beede  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  R.  Belknap  —  Kentucky 
Mr.  Dana  R.  Bellows  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict  — New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bennett  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Bent  —  New  York 
Miss  Emilie  Berger  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Bernheim  —  New  York 
Mr.  Theodore  F.  Bernstein  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts  —  New  York 
Miss  Barbara  C.  Bilsborough  —  Maryland 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Bingham,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine  —  New  York 
Miss  Susan  Dwight  Bliss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emil  L.  Blun  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  W.  Bouslough  —  Illinois 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bowers,  2nd  — 

Washington 
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Mrs.  Zorah  W.  Bowman  —  Ohio 

Miss  Lois  Boyer  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Brace  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Bradley  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  Charles  Bradley  —  Providence 

Mr.  David  Bradley  —  Illinois 

Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Selma  M.  Breitenbach  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier  —  Providence 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs  —  Providence 

Mrs.  N.  E.  Brill  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Bronson  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Richard  Brothers  —  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Miss  Clara  Jane  Brown  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown  — 

Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Brown  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  P.  Brown  — 

New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon  Brown  — 

Providence 
Mr.  John  D.  Bruns  —  Washington 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Brussel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Burton  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot  —  Providence 
Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  Calingaert  —  Michigan 
Mrs.  George  A.  Campbell  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell  —  Providence 
Mr.  George  H.  Capron  —  Providence 
Mrs.  James  M.  Carpenter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Carroll  —  Ohio 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Castle  — Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  E.  Gerry  Chadwick  —  New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Chafee  — 

Providence 
Chaminade  Club  —  Providence 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Chase  —  Mexico 
Lieut.  F.  Sargent  Cheever — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Howell  Cheney  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Thomas  Cheyne  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Chisholm  —  New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence 
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Mr.  Roger  T.  Clapp  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Prescott  O.  Clarke  —  Providence 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Jennings  Clymer  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  B.  Coddington  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin  —  New  York 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Cohen  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Alfred  E.  Cohn  —  New  York 
Miss  Harriette  A.  Colton  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harold  S.  Cone  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Ansel  G.  Cook  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Algernon  Coolidge  —  New  York 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Gotten  —  California 
Mrs.  L.  L.  Coudert  —  Hartford 
Mr.  George  T.  Covell  —  New  Mexico 
Misses  Marie  and  Kathryn  Cox  — 

Hartford 
Mr.  Swasey  Crocker  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons  Cross  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Albert  L.  Crowell  —  Manchester,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony  Cummings 

—  Providence 
Miss  Charlotte  Cushman  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  Daboll  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth  —  Providence 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davidson  —  New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  S.  Davis  —  New  York 

Mr.  Jack  Dempsey  —  Missouri 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dempster  —  Providence 

Miss  Margaret  deSchweinitz  —  New  York 

Mr.  John  Deveny  —  California 

Mrs.  Paul  C.  De  Wolf  —  Providence 

Miss  Abigail  Camp  Dimon  —  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Dodd,  Jr.  —  New  Jersey 

Miss  Elsie  J.  Dresser  —  West  Hartford 

Miss  Ethel  DuBois  —  New  York 

Mr.  W.  H.  Durham  —  California 

Mrs.  Edward  R.  Eberle  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Eddy  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney  Edwards  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  Eiseman  —  New  York 
Miss  Antonia  J.  Eiser  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Eldridge  —  New  York 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Elliott  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  Biddle  Ellis  —  New  Jersey 
Dr.  E.  R.  Elzinger  —  Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell  Emerson  -- 

Providence 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Ernst  —  New  York 


Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Evans  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Henry  Evans  —  New  York 
Miss  Caroline  S.  Eveleth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  Everett  —  Providence 

Mr.  J.  R.  Fast  —  New  York 

Miss  K.  R.  Faulkner  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  R.  Favors  —  Texas 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Fawcett  —  California 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Leonard  C.  Feathers  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Feeney  —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Alfred  Fenton  —  Texas 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin  —  New  York 

Capt.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Francis   P.  Fleming  —  Jacksonville, 

Florida 
Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary  Fletcher  — 

Providence 
Col.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Foley  —  Florida 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Foote  —  New  York 
Mr.  Hans  Forchheimer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster  —  New  York 
Miss  Marie  N.  Foulkes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox  —  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis  —  California 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hovey  T.  Freeman  —  Providence 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman  —  New  York 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham  —  New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller  —  Providence 
Miss  Marjorie  Fuller  —  Stamford,  Conn. 
Dr.  H.  W.  Furniss  —  Hartford 

Mrs.  George  B.  Gaastra  —  New  Mexico 

Mrs.  Howard  S.  Cans  —  New  York 

Mrs.  B.  Gardner  —  New  York 

Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner  —  Providence 

Lieut.  Robert  D.  Gaskill  —  Texas 

Mrs.  Richard  S.  Gates  —  California 

Miss  Laure  Gauthier  —  New  York 

Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes  —  Ohio 

Mrs.  O.  Gerdau  —  New  York 

Mr.  David  M.  Glassford  —  New  York 

Miss  Evelyn  M.  Glidden  —  Michigan 

Mrs.  Otto  Goepel  —  New  York 

Mr.  Emanuel  Goldman  —  New  York 

Miss  H.  Goldman  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Goldsmith  —  New  York 

Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser  —  New  York 

Miss  Lillian  Goman  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Robert  Sloane  Gordon  —  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale  Goss  — 

Providence 
Mr.  D.  S.  Gottesman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Florence  Speare  Gould  —  New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  P,  Grant  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Roland  L  Grausman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  Greenbaum  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough  — 

Providence 
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Mr.  Malcolm  E.  Gross  —  Ohio 

Mr.  Newman  Guttman  —  Minnesota 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gysbers  —  California 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Morgan  Hamilton  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Lot  Morrill  Hamlin,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock  —  New  York 
Miss  Josephine  M.  Hans  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Sandor  Harmati  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Harris  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart  —  Providence 
Sgt.  Alan  Baird  Hastings  —Maryland 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D.  Heathcote  — . 

Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell  —  New  York 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Heineman,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Marco  F.  Hellman  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Henderson  —  New  York 
Mrs.  EUwood  Hendrick  —  New  York 
Mrs.  R.  V.  High  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  David  B.  Hill  -  New  York 
Miss  Elizabeth  D.  Hill  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Hilles  -- 

Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirschberg  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ira  Wilson  Hirschfield  — 

Stamford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder  —  New  York 
Mr.  C.  A.  Hoefer  -  Illinois 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann  —  New  York 
Mr.  John  Gilbert  Hollman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Hollstein  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  Homes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hoose  —  West  Virginia 
Miss  Myra  H.  Hopson  —  Kent,  Conn. 
Mr.  Harry  Horner  —  New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  P.  Horr  —  Providence 
Mr.  Elmer  E,  Hubbard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  B.  J.  Humphrey  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Karl  Humphrey  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Doris  Adams  Hunn  —  Iowa 
Miss  Jessie  H.  Hunt  —  Providence 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt  —  New  York 
Miss  Helen  Hurtig  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Clement  C.  Hyde  —  Hartford 

Mr.  Hans  A.  Illing  — Utah 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham,  Jr.  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  William  S.  Innis  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Irving  P.  Irons  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby  —  New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  James  —  New  York 
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Mr.  Philip  S.  Jastram  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Pierre  Jay  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jelley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Johnson  —  Providence 
Miss  Loraine  Johnson  —  Providence 
Mrs,  Flewellyn  R.  Johnston  —  New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Joline  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Joseloff  —  Hartford 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd  —  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kebler  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Kellam,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley  — 

Providence 
Miss  Jane  Kerley  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Agnetta  F.  Kerns  —  Illinois 
Lieut.  Arthur  H.  Keyes,  Jr.  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Willard  A.  Kiggins  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Joseph  Jerome  King  —  Oregon 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Kirchhoff  —  Missouri 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky  —  New  York 
Mr.  Elmer  Klavens  —  Maryland 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland  —  New  York 
Mr.  Rolland  Klump  —  California 
Miss  Anita  E.  Knight  —  New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Knopf  —  New  York 
Mr.  J.  Richard  Kreiner  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Harry  E.  Kremser-Stoddard  — 

California 
Miss  Kate  W.  Kurtz  —  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Lanpher  —  Providence 
Miss  Lucy  Larchar  —  Providence 
Mr.  Thomas  Latimer  —  California 
Mrs.  James  F.  Lawrence  —  New  York 
Miss  S.  Lawson  —  New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Leonard  —  Pennsylvania 
Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn  — 

New  York 
Miss  Aline  Liebenthal  —  New  York 
Mr.  R.  Pat  Ligh  tfoot  —  Texas 
Mrs.  Josie  J.  Lipman  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Little  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Herbert  M.  Lloyd  —  New  York 
Mr.  David  J.  Loeb  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Julius  Loeb  —  New  York 
Miss  Elaine  M.  Lomas  —  Westport,  Conn. 
Mrs.  Zella  Lombardi  —  California 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Longcope  —  Baltimore 
Miss  Helen  D.  Loring  —  Providence 
Mr.  Mark  R.  Lowe  —  California 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hugh  F.  MacCoU  —  Providence 
Mr.  Harry  Mack  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Mahood  —  New  York 
Mr.  W.  E.  Malley  —  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Mr.  Jay  J.  Margulies  —  New  York 


FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA    (contitiued) 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.  — 

New  York 
Mr.  Leo  A.  Marks  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall  —  Providence 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine  —  New  York 
In  Memory  of  Julius  Mathews  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson  —  Providence 
Mr.  A.  Wilfred  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edwin  Mayer  — New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes  —  California 
Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Mayo  —  Providence 
Lt.  Comdr.  David  H.  McAlpin  —  New  York 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McDonald  —  Providence 
Miss  Alice  H.  McEvoy  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  McGuckin  —  Colorado 
Mrs.  J.  Weir  McHugh  —  Virginia 
Mr.  George  J.  Mead  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Richard  I.  Medley  —  New  York 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mme.  Marguerite  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ralph  J.  Mendel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Edna  A.  Merson  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf  — 

Providence 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cyril  J.  Mockridge  —  California 
Mr.  Edward  Montchyk  —  New  York 
Mr.  Heath  Moore  —  Missouri 
Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Morgan  —  Canada 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Moritz  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Esther  Morrison  —  New  Jersey 
Mr.  Francis  Morse  —  Ohio 
Miss  Marianne  Morse  —  Virginia 
Mr.  William  H.  Mortensen  —  Hartford 
Dr.  Eli  Moschcowitz  —  New  York 
Mrs.  David  P.  Moulton  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Musgrave  —  New  Mexico 
Miss  Linda  Musser  —  Muscatine,  Iowa 

Mr.  Walter  W.  Naumburg  — New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill  —  Woodstock,  Conn. 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson  —  New  York 
Mr.  Ernest  W.  Neimeyer,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Nerney  —  Providence 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof  —  New  York 
Lieut,  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.  —  Michigan 
Miss  Barbara  Nickerson  —  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  North  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Theodore  Obermeyer  —  New  York 
Miss  Florence  Ogden  —  California 
Mrs.  George  H.  Opadyke  —  Hartford 

Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher  —  New  York 
Miss  Eleanor  Peckham  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Peirce  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins  —  New  York 
Cpl.  Parker  W.  Perry  —  California 


Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick  —  Providence 

Mr.  George  F.  Phillips  —  Providence 

Mrs.  Max  Pick  —  New  York 

Mr.  G.  W.  Pigman  —  Louisiana 

Mr.  Walter  A.  Pinter —  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R.  Plant  — 

Providence 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Mary  L.  Plimpton  —  Hartford 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb  —  New  York 
Sgt.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Podmaniezky  — 

New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Popper  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Hobart  Porter  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts  —  Florida 
Mrs.  William  Prall  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr.  Herbert  F.  Preston  —  Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Price  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Procter  —  New  York 

Mr.  Hedwig  Raah  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Rand  —  Providence 
Mr.  Leonard  Raner  —  Washington 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Alice  Regensheimer  —  Providence 
Mr.  Gordon  S.  Reid  —  Virginia 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Rhinelander  — 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Rice  —  Providence 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Rice  —  Michigan 
Mr.  Lawrence  Richmond  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Richter  —  New  York 
Miss  Louise  Rickard  —  New  York 
Mr.  Norman  B.  Robbins  —  Texas 
Mr,  Jules  H.  Robert  —  Kansas 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Roberts  —  Colorado 
Miss  Josephine  Robinson  —  Indiana 
Mr.  James  P.  Roe  —  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  F.  Rogers  —  Providence 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rogers,  Jr.  —  New  York 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Roitman  — 

Providence 
Mrs,  W.  Harris  Roome  —  New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Warren  L.  Russell  —  Ne^v  York 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant  —  New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson  —  New  York 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sappington  —  Maryland 
Miss  Charlotte  A.  Sawyer  —  California 
Mr.  John  M.  Sayward  —  Stamford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Schacht  —  Illinois 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Schaefer  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  F.  R,  Schepmoes  —  New  York 
Mr.  Jacob  H.  Scheuer  —  New  York 
Mr.  Henry  G.  SchifE  —  New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Schooley  —  Missouri 
Miss  L.  J,  Schoonmaker  —  New  York 
Miss  Edith  Scoville  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Scudder  —  New  York 
Mr.  P.  J.  Searles  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Clifford  Seasongood  —  New  York 
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FRIENDS    OF    THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (cOTlcluded) 


Mrs.  Carl  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman  —  New  York 

Mrs.  George  Segal  —  New  York 

Mr.  Philip  Shapiro  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Ezra  A.  Sharp  —  Providence 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharp  —  Providence 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter  Sharpe  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Sheffield  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Mabel  B.  Sheldon  —  Louisiana 
Mrs.  Theodore  Sheldon,  Sr.  —  Chicago 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Russell  Sherman  — 

Hartford 
Mrs.  A.  Shiman  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk  —  Virginia 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Shorr  —  New  York 
Miss  M.  Dorothy  Siedler  —  Guilford,  Conn. 
Mrs.  B.  A.  Sinn  —  New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Louis  Slade  —  New  York 
Mr.  Floyd  O.  Slate  —  Indiana 
Mrs.  Chester  C.  Small  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith  — New  York 
Mr.  Walter  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Mrs.  William  Smith  —  New  York 
Mrs.  W.  J.  B.  Smith  —  Providence 
Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar  —  New  York 
Mrs.  I.  S.  Solomon  —  New  York 
Mr,  Joseph  H.  Spafford  —  New  York 
Mr.  George  C.  Stamps,  Jr.  —  Alabama 
Miss  Florence  Stark  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Ruth  D.  Stearns  —  Hartford 
Mr.  Porter  Steele  —  New  Jersey 
Miss  Fredericka  Steiner  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern  —  Louisiana 
Miss  Rose  C.  Stern  —  New  York 
Mrs.  William  Stanford  Stevens  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stiefel  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Jacob  Strauss  —  New  York 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Stroheim  —  New  York 
Miss  Ethel  Strohmeyer  —  New  York 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Strong  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  P.  MacKay  Sturges  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner  —  Providence 
Mr.  M.  A.  Sunderland  —  New  York 

Mr.  J.  D.  Tamarkin  —  Providence 
Corp.  Adrian  M.  Taylor,  Jr.  —  California 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Taylor  —  New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  Tennal  —  Kansas 
Miss  Annabelle  Terrell  —  New  York 
Mrs.  John  H.  Thompson  —  Hartford 


Mrs.  J.  K.  Tibbits  —  Florida 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Tillinghast  —  Providence 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman  —  New  York 
Ensign  Willoughby  Todd  —  New  York 
Miss  Jennie  Tourel  —  New  York 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Towle  —  Pennsylvania 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood  —  New  York 
Dr.  Rosamond  Tuve  —  New  London,  Conn. 

Mrs.  T.  W.  Vaughan  —  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall  —  Providence 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Virgin  —  Washington 

Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Vogel  —  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney  Vreeland  —  Oregon 

Mrs.  Lulu  Wacholz  —  Illinois 
Rev.  E.  J.  Walenta  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall  - 

Providence 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Wallace  —  Providence 
Mr.  Edwin  J.  Walter  —  New  York 
Miss  Margaret  L.  Warden  —  Tennessee 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren  —  New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse  —  Providence 
Mrs.  George  H.  Webb  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber  — 

Providence 
Mr.  Mark  Weisberg  —  Providence 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch  -  Hartford 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells  — 

Providence 
Dr.  John  A.  Wentworth  —  Hartford 
Mrs.  F.  A.  West  —  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wheeler,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School  — 

Providence 
Miss  Harriett  H.  White  —  New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White  —  New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Whitmarsh  —  Providence 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton  —  New  Jersey 
Mrs.  H.  VanWyck  Wickes  —  New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G.  Wing  — 

Providence 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor  —  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Wolf  —  Providence 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood,  Jr.  —  Virginia 
Mrs.  Kenneth  F.  Wood  —  Providence 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright  —  New  York 
Mr.  Victor  S.  Yarros  —  California 
Mr.  Ellis  L.  Yatman  —  Providence 
Mrs.  August  Zinsser  —  Ridgefield,  Conn. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the  greatest 
possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object  are 
invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current  season  will  be 
gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1944,  and  may  be  made  by  check  payable 
to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum  enrollment  fee. 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry — furthers  American  Good  Living, 
is  sponsoring  weekly  broadcasts  of  these  concerts  by 

Tlhe  IBostoe 


lymmpiiiioiniy 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Ckinductor 

Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry — the  World's  Largest  Line 

of  Major  Industrial  Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op,  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,   1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Diisseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance. was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  D wight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony,"  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   tuba,   timpani,   strings. 

A  FTER  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
jl\.  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  it  with  another  in 
short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatcji.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahms  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  W^hen  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schlossl  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
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SIXTY-FOURTH     SEASON,     1944-1945 
FIVE  CONCERTS  BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 

On  Five  FRIDAY  Evenings 
at  8:30 

NOVEMBER   17 

JANUARY   12 

FEBRUARY  16 

MARCH    if) 

APRIL  13 

AUSPICES 

The  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
The  Philharmonic  Society  of  Brooklyn  and  a  Brooklyn  Committee 
Renewals  of  subscription  for  the  1944—45  series  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
may  now  be  made.  New  subscriptions  will  be  accepted  in  order  of  receipt  of  appli- 
cation. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  A  seating  plan  and  order  blank  will  be  sent 
on  application. 

Telephone:   STerling  3-6700 
Address:  Academy  of  Music,  50  Lafayette  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano, 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly 
about,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  as  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  § 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer) 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig  | 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 

It  remains  to  be  recorded  that  at  the  first  two  performances,  in 
Vienna  and  in  Leipzig,  opinion  was  divided.  One  might  suppose  that 
the  critics,  who  have  so  often  missed  the  point  when  a  masterpiece  is 


♦  She  had  teasingly  upbraided  him  for  spelling   "symphony"  with  an   "f." 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Brooklyn  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1943-1944 


Barber Commando  March         I     November  19 

III     February  11 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-Ilat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

III     February   11 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I     November  19 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major.  Op.  73         V     March  31 

Copland "A   Lincohi   Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

III     February   11 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes         II     January  7 

Niiagcs   . 
Fcies 

Prehide  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Fainie" 
(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

III     February   1 1 

"La    Mer,"    Trois    Esquisses    Symphoniqiies         V     March  31 

Mozart Symphony  in  E-ilat  major  (K.  No.  543)         V     March  31 

Khatchatourian Piano    Concerto 

Soloist:  William  Kapell 

I     November  19 

Moussorgsky Prelude   to   "Khovanstchina"         II     January  7 

Rimsky-Korsakov   .  .  .  .  Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34         II     January  7 

Symphonic  Suite,  "Scheherazade"   (alter 
"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"),  Op.  35 

IV     March  10 

William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings         IV     March   10 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish."  Op.  97 

IV     March   10 

ShosivVkovitch Symphony  No.   1    OJ).    10         II     January  7 

SousA "The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever"         III     February  11 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti)         II     January  7 
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first  heard,  might  for  once  have  risen  as  one  to  this  relatively  simple 
and  straightforward  score,  with  its  long  sustained  flood  of  instru- 
mental song.  Vienna,  it  is  true,  which  had  been  decidedly  reserved 
about  the  First  Symphony,  took  the  new  one  to  its  heart.  It  was  of  a 
"more  attractive  character,"  "more  understandable,"  and  its  composer 
was  commended  for  refraining  this  time  from  "entering  the  lists  with 
Beethoven."  A  true  "Vienna  Symphony,"  wrote  one  ecstatic  critic. 
Leipzig,  on  the  other  hand,  was  no  more  than  stiffly  courteous  in  its 
applause,  and  not  one  critic  had  much  to  say  for  it.  "The  Viennese," 
wrote  Dorffel,  "are  much  more  easily  satisfied  than  we.  We  make  quite 
different  demands  on  Brahms,  and  require  from  him  music  which  is 
more  than  'pretty,'  and  'very  pretty'  when  he  comes  before  us  as  a 
symphonist." 

Eduard  Hanslick,  pontifical  spokesman  of  Brahms  in  Vienna,  wrote 
a  review  which  showed  a  very  considerable  penetration  of  the  new 
score.  Any  helpful  effect  upon  the  general  understanding  of  his  readers, 
however,  must  have  been  almost  completely  discounted  by  the  follow- 
ing prefatory  paragraph,  a  prime  example  of  jaundiced  Beck- 
messerism:— 

"It  is  well  known  that  Wagner  and  his  followers  go  so  far  as  not 
only  to  deny  the  possibility  of  anything  new  in  the  symphonic  form 
—  i.e.,  new  after  Beethoven  —  but  they  reject  the  very  right  of  absolute 
instrumental  music  to  exist.  The  symphony,  they  say,  is  now  super- 
fluous since  Wagner  has  transplanted  it  into  the  opera:  only  Liszt's 
symphonic  poems  in  one  movement  and  with  a  determined  practical 
programme  have,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  modern  musical  world, 
any  vitality.  Now  if  such  absurd  theories,  which  are  framed  solely  for 
Wagner-Liszt  household  use,  again  need  refutation,  there  can  be  no 
more  complete  and  brilliant  refutation  than  the  long  row  of  Brahms' 
instrumental  works,  and  especially  this  Second  Symphony." 

In  this  way  did  the  critics  industriously  increase  the  obscuring 
smoke  of  partisan  controversy. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  October  14 


Programme 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 

III.  Allegro 

Stravinsky Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  Orchestra 

Eulogy 
Eclogue 
Epitaph 

MoussoRGSKY 'Ticturcs  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Tuileries  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells 
—  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  — 
Catacombs    (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  -  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  — 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CONCERTO  IN  ©  MINOR,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in  1743) 
Transcribed  for  Orchestra,  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti' 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  "L'Estro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration").  They  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  publication  of  "Roger  et  le 
Cene,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote  these  concertos  for  four 
violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and  organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  11,  has 
been  edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.f  The  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's  original  manuscript.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  organ  and  strings. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  first  programme  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October 
10-11,  1924.  The  concerto  was  also  performed  October  25,  1929;  May  1,  1936,  and 
October  7,  1938.  The  most  recent  performance  —  April  10,  1941  —was  in  memory  of 
Ernest  B.  Dane. 

THIS  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that 
when  it  was  unearthed  a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably 
in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto, 
according  to  a  way  we  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the  Italian 
master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 
Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal. 
In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  circulated 
once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig, 
not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled  writing  of  Bach's 


*  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist  and  conductor,  wajs  born  in  Kharkov,  Russia,  October  10,  1863. 
A  pupil  of  Nikolas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky  (at  the  Moscow  Conservatory),  and  of  Liszt, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  in  his  youth  of  such  musicians  as  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
he  holds  perhaps  more  extensively  than  anyone  living  the  experience  and  memory  of  Russia's 
musical  past.  Alexander  Siloti  appeared  as  piano  soloist  at  these  concerts  February  4,  1898, 
and  April  7,  1922.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

t  D'Antalffy's  transcription  is  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  on  Bach's  arrangement,  and  exer- 
cises considerable  freedom,  putting  the  fugue  at  the  end.  This  version  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,   February  29,   1940,  John   BarbiroUi  conducting. 
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eldest  son:  Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this:  "Manu  mei  Patris 
descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied  by  the  hand  of 
my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach 
should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his  assumption 
by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  author- 
ship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach 
Jahrhuch  of  that  year.* 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  by  the  strings  against  sonorous  chords.  There  follows  a  fugue, 
in  which  Siloti  doubles  strings  and  wood  winds  in  the  various  voices, 
bringing  in  the  organ  for  the  full  chords  of  the  climax.  The  second 
movement  is  an  even-flowing  Largo  in  6-8  rhythm,  subdued  and  con- 
templative, and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements.  The 
editor  scores  the  Largo  for  strings  only.  The  final  Allegro  again  de- 
velops fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by  the  violins,  roundly  supported 
by  successions  of  chords. 

[copyrighted] 

"ODE,"  IN  Three  Parts  for  Orchestra 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882) 

The  Ode,  recently  completed,  was  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme,  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  present 
performances  are  the  first. 

The  Ode  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  composer  has  provided  this  explanation:  "I  was  asked  by  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  to  compose  a  symphonic  piece 
which  I  have  called  'Ode.'  The  Ode  is  a  chant  in  three  parts  for 
orchestra.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky's  spiritual  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  the  eminent  conductor,  her  husband.  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

'Tart  L  'Eulogy,'  praise,  a  song  in  sustained  melody  with  accom- 
paniment, the  whole  in  fugal  treatment. 

"Part  II.  'Eclogue,'  a  piece  in  lively  mood,  a  kind  of  concert 
champetre,  suggesting  out-of-door  music,  an  idea  cherished  by  Nat- 
alie Koussevitzky  and  brilliantly  materialized  at  Tanglewood  by  her 
husband. 

'Tart  III.  'Epitaph,'  an  inscription,  serein  air,  closes  this  memorial 
triptych." 

*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 
By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,  1924.  The  most 
recent  performance  was  October  lo,  1941. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

MOUSSORGSKY  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN!  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling  hoi 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  and 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Blue  Network. 
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tion."  "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends, have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  m  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done   the  musical  world   a 
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service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized, catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectural  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,   1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS  at  3 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evenings  November  11 

at  8  o'clock 
SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  15,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  16,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Berlioz > Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I.     Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

11.     A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.     Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 
IV.     March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     A  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

LuKAs  Foss "The  Prairie" 

(First  performance) 

Strauss    "Till   Eulenspiegel's   Merry   Pranks,   after   the   Old- 
fashioned,  Roguish  Manner,  in  Rondo  Form,"  Op.  28 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hambursj,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoft  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 
The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  took  place  March  27,  1942. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Oilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
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Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful   of  Brahms'   symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenutol  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 
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Again  this  fall,  the  Book  Fair  brings  to  Boston  the 
nation's  outstanding  authors —  Lloyd  Douglas,  Fannie  Murst, 
Carl  Carmer,  Colonel  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  David  Hinshaw, 
Elizabeth  Hawes,  Milton  Caniff,  Pierre  van  Paassen,  John 
Roy  Carlson,  l-larlow  Shapley,  Emily  Kimbrough,  John  Kieran, 
and  many  others. 

Unusual  book  displays — including  the  Thousand  Best 
Books  of  the  Year  and  an  extraordinary  war  art  exhibit  which 
has  probably  never  been  equalled  before  in  Boston.  The 
Fair  will  be  open  to  visitors  from  l:30  to  6  p.m.,  and  7:30 
to  II  p.m.;  each  day. 

Admission  this  year  is  35  cents,  tax  paid,  with  all  seats 
reserved.  This  gives  opportunity  for  large  groups  to  be 
seated  together.  Information  about  the  Book  Fair  appears 
daily  and  Sunday  in  the  Boston  Herald.  Watch  the  Herald 
for  programmes.  Programmes  may  also  be  obtained  free  at 
the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 
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"The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^—i  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.** 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street.  N.  Y.  C. 
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THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Thursday  Evening,  November  11 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakoy 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( .Testis   Marfa    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  ProkofieflP 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Lar?<hetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo4  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

£16gie    (Violoncello  solo:   Jean   Bedetti)    Faur6 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard   Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Frtihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.   1    Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea") Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    ProkofiolT 

Love  for  Tliree  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  In  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major     Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor     Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.*  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor    ( "Path^tique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Boethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise" )    Haydn 

Symphony  No,  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from    String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    ( Vienna   Blood )     Strauss 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  11 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

John  N.  Burk 


The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .          Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .          Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Bentlev  W.  Warren 


G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                              EI.CIJS,   (J. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J, 

LAUGA,  N.             KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.      CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.          LEIBOVICI,    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,   C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BEALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,    H, 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPE,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E, 
GERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLER,    J.                   NIELAND, 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,    L. 

Basses 

• 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                      GREENBERG,  H.            GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTiN'OI,   H.                  PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  . 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,   M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,   R. 
PANENKA,    E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  l. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W, 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,   P. 

LANNOYE,   M. 
SHAPIRO,    H. 
GEBHARDT,    W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,   R.    L. 
VOISIN,   R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,   L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 
CAUGHEY,    E. 

SZULC,   R. 
POLSTER,    M. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURG,  S. 
SMITH,   C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  November  11 


Programme 

Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14A 

I,     Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.     A  Ball 

Waltz:  Allegro  non  troppo 

III.  Scene  in  the  Meadows 

Adagio 

IV.  March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.     A  Witches'  Sabbath 
Larghetto:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two    Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOV Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34 

Alborado  —  Variations  —  Alborado  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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FANTASTIC   SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE   FANTASTIQUE), 

Op.  14A 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Is^re)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  included  two  works: 
"The  Fantastic  Symphony"  and  "Lelio;  or.  The  Return  to  Life,"  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880,  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
E-flat  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  two  cornets-d-pistons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  chimes,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

NO  DESCRIPTION  o£  the  'Tantastic  Symphony,"  or  its  composer,  will 
ever  approach  in  vividness  his  letters  of  the  time,  and  the  narrative 
found  in  his  own  memoirs.  The  following  letter  (of  February  6,  1830) 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Berlioz  bursting  with  love  for  an  actress  he  had 
never  met,  and  possessed  with  ideas  for  a  symphony  he  was  about  to 
write.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Humbert  Ferrand: 

"I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish  of  an  interminable  and  inex- 
tinguishable passion,  without  motive,  without  cause.  She  is  always  at 
London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me:  all  my  remembrances 
awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and  its  pulsa- 
tions shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam  engine.  Each  muscle 
of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain  I  'Tis  terrible  I  O  unhappy 
one  I  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the  poetry,  all  the 
infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she  to  die 
through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great  sym- 
phony ('Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist'),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head, 
but  I  cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait." 

The  object  of  Berlioz's  love,  by  turn  divine  and  "infernal,"  was  of 
course  Harriet  (Henrietta)  Smithson,  the  statuesque  and  "golden- 
voiced"  SJiakespearean  actress  from  Ireland.  He  had  not  met  Miss 
Smithson  —  knew  her  as  yet  only  by  the  pathos  of  her  Ophelia  or  Juliet, 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  language  entirely  strange  as  he  shivered  with 
frenzy  at  his  place  in  the  stalls.  The  "Fantastic  Symphony"  was  Berlioz's 
declaration  of  passion  for  the  lovely  tragedian.  It  was  by  its  performance 
that  he  convinced  her  of  his  sincerity  and  finally  won  her  as  his  wife. 

"M.  Berlioz  was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years," 
wrote  Julien  Tiersot,  "and  it  is  to  this  passion  that  we  owe  the  savage 
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symphony  that  we  hear  today."  It  is  possible  to  demur  that  there 
might  still  have  been  a  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  or  something  very  like 
it,  without  Harriet  Smithson,  just  as  there  might  still  have  been  a 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  if  Mathilde  Wesendonck  had  never  entered  the 
life  of  Richard  Wagner.  One  may  believe  that  Berlioz's  state  of  mind 
and  k?art  could  have  found  fuel  elsewhere  if  the  Irish  beauty  had 
never  crossed  the  English  channel;  when  she  returned  to  London  the 
flame  raged  with  equal  ferocity  over  Camille  Moke,  the  diminutive 
pianist  who  never  gave  him  more  than  a  grudging  share  of  her  heart, 
and  the  symphony  progressed  without  abatement.*  But  the  actress,  or 
that  composite  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet  which  in  1830  dominated  his 
fervid  imagination,  was  indisputably  the  center  of  the  vortex  of  his 
feelings  as  the  score  took  its  shape.  The  music  became  the  mirror  of  the 
unreined  speculations  of  the  artist,  as  he  paced  boulevards  and  quays 
through  sleepless  nights,  was  racked  by  emotional  storms  which  he 
himself  had  worked  up.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
waking  nightmares  of  macabre  imaginings. 

The  image  of  his  beloved  one  is  expressed  in  a  constantly  recurring 
melody,  an  "idee  fixe"  as  he  called  it,  an  obsessing  idea  which  is  almost 
a  pathological  "fixation,"  persisting  in  the  music  as  in  the  artist's 
thoughts,  becoming  by  turn  impassioned,  beatific,  remote,  ignoble,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  changing  scene. 

The  following  programme  was  published  in  the  score: 

PROGRAMME 

OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  himself 
with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in 
death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during 
which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain 
into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him 
a  melody,  like  a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  I 

DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he 
loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments 
of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  consolations. 

PART  II 

A  BALL 

He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  f^te. 

PART  III 

SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  ranz-des- 

vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light 

rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  con- 

*nippeau  has  tried  to  build  a  case  that  Berlioz's  vengeful  feelings  in  the  "Fantastic"  were 
really  prompted  by  the  inconstant  Camille.  Tiersot  assembles  the  evidence  of  dates  to 
disprove  him. 
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ceived,  all  combine  to  restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more 
cheerful  coloring  to  his  thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  more,  his  heart  stops  beat- 
ing, he  is  agitated  with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  himl  .  .  .  One 
of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The 
sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

PART  IV 
MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 
He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now 
sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread 
of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outburst.  At  the 
end,  the  fixed  idea  reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  stroke. 

PART  V 
WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of 
ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obse- 
quies. He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter  shrieks  to  which  other 
shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble 
and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it 
is  she  who  comes  to  the  witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  . 
she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the 
Dies  Irae.  Witches'  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  Irae  together. 

The  originality  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony"  lay  not  in  its  pro- 
gramme: unbridled,  Hoffmannesque  fantasy  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  France,  though  Berlioz  worked  up  a  fever  some  degrees  above  that 
of  Hugo  or  Chateaubriand.  He  led  the  pace  in  his  craze  for  Shake- 
speare and  for  Harriet  Smithson  —  but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  Bard  had  become  the  topic  of  every 
salon,  and  so  had  his  fair  purveyor  from  Ireland.  It  v/as  the  theatrical 
idol  of  Paris  upon  whom  the  unknown  student  boldly  set  his  heart. 
But  that  quality  in  Berlioz  which  set  him  above  his  fellows  was  a 
burning  power  directly  to  transfer  his  emotions  into  music,  suffusing 
it  completely  with  his  mood,  his  ''vagues  des  passions,"  his  melan- 
choly of  solitude. 


All-Wool 

For  a  Warm  and  Comfortable  Winter 

Excellent  Sweaters  from  Scotland 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
•    Cashmere  and  Other  Scarfs — Accessories 

Winter  Coats,  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  hut  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  other  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ^ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need is  protection 
Only  tlnrou^'h  i>iving  your  apent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
[worth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
rplished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <pet- 
-tin^'  protection  costs 
you  notliiiig. 


•S&X7«Lri 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  'nsurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  770  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orehestr 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  M%  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
•      sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN !  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling  h 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  and 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 


V$^K;-^^^^-f^ir^- 
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M  VICTOR^ec^S'ea^/^ec<n^ 
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When  Berlioz  composed  his  "immense  symphony,"  as  he  called  it, 
with  an  eye  to  startling  Parisian  audiences,  and  to  impressing  Miss 
Smithson  herself  with  the  depth  and  enormity  of  his  feelings,  he  had 
reason  for  content  in  having  achieved  a  score  truly  monstrous  for  its 
time.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the 
year  1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The 
waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "Leonore" 
Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera 
with  its  fondness  for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more 
graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  from  ''Der  Freischutz"  —  musical 
cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with 
every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner  was  still  an  obscure  student  of  seven- 
teen with  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to 
invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  later 
flood  of  programme  music  would  be  deeply  indebted  to  its  precursor  of 
two  decades.  This  piece  of  bold  and  vivid  coloring,  descriptive  music 
in  the  fullest  sense,  finding  its  own  form  with  clarity  and  precision  of 
detail,  was  the  first  important,  the  first  lasting  effort  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  an  aspirant  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  a  little-trained 
and  intractable  student,  looked  down  upon  with  cold  disfavor  for  the 
most  part  by  the  officialdom,  the  musical  grammarians  of  the 
Conservatoire.  He  had  contrived  some  performances  of  his  early  mu- 
sical attempts  and  had  attracted  some  attention,  but  those  performances 
were  notorious,  and  had  put  him  in  bad  odor  with  all  musical  "right 
thinking."  When  the  "Fantastic"  was  performed  at  the  Conservatory, 
November  ig,  1830,  Cherubini,  the  venerable  director  who  according 
to  Berlioz  did  his  best  to  prevent  it,  pointedly  stayed  outside,  and  when 
asked  afterwards  whether  he  had  heard  it,  answered  sourly  with  his 
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Incorporated  1873 

d^lb  Colonp  SnSurance  Companp 


Incorporated  1906 


87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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The  WOOL  TRADE  (9/^ BOSTON 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contributionlivhich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  (Community 


BLAKE  &  KENDALL 

DRAPER  TOP  CO. 

EMERY  &  GONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

WM.  S.  FEBIGER  CO. 

MUNRO,  KINCAID,  EDGEHILL,  Inc. 
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thick  Italian  accent:  ''Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il  ne 
faut  pas  faire." 

M.  Boschot  points  out  that  Berlioz  finally  abandoned  his  printed 
programme,  allowing  the  bare  titles  to  suffice.  The  question  thus  re- 
solves itself  to  the  inevitable  basis  of  music  serving  its  own  ends.  As 
music,  the  symphony  must  stand  for  final  judgment,  and  as  music 
freed  from  the  prejudices  which  literary  extravagances  usually  breed, 
it  can  best  survive  the  tests  of  balance  and  continence,  integration  of 
style,  perfection  of  workmanship.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
these  literary  extravagances  did  not  really  give  birth  to  the  music,  but 
were  the  composer's  post  facto  attempt  to  justify  it.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  the  wrong  effect  upon  the  public,  who  could  not  see  that  while 
word  images  ran  away  with  Berlioz's  judgment,  tonal  images  did  not. 
When  the  music,  however  vivid,  possessed  him,  the  sure  instinct  and 
fine  control  of  the  master  were  never  relaxed. 

Robert  Schumann,  defending  the  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  made  a 
tactical  advance  upon  a  general  prejudice  against  its  verbal  explana- 
tions by  approaching  it  purely  as  a  piece  of  musical  structure,  establish- 
ing its  fundamental  soundness  as  a  symphony  before  so  much  as 
mentioning  its  labels.  The  Symphony  has  never  had  a  more  tactful 
apologia  than  this  one  by  the  constant  friend  of  untrammelled  fantasy. 
Writing  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  those  German  pedants  who  dis- 
approved of  "signboards"  in  music,  he  pointed  out  in  effect  that  the 
score  needs  no  interlineal  programme,  for  it  weaves  its  own  fantasy 
with  inescapable  forcefulness.  With  remarkable  discernment,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  piano  score,  Schumannn  lays 
his  finger  upon  the  essential  virtues  of  the  music:  "If,  as  M.  Fetis 
declares,*  not  even  Berlioz's  best  friends  dare  break  a  lance  for  him 
in  regard  to  melody,  then  I  must  be  counted  among  his  enemies.  .  .  . 
His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  such  intensity  of  almost  every  tone, 
that  like  some  old  folk-songs  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  harmonic  accom- 
paniment, and  even  seem  to  lose  in  fulness  of  tone  when  accompanied. 
.  .  .  His  melodies  are  not  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ears  alone,  else 
they  will  pass  by  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sing  them  in  their  hearts;  but  for  those  who  do,  they  possess  a  meaning 
that  seems  to  grow  deeper  the  more  often  they  are  heard." 


*Berlioz  had  brought  the  eternal  enmity  of  this  influential  French  critic  upon  his  head  by 

denouncing  him  in  the  very  text  of  his.  "Lelio,"  declaimed  publicly  while  Fetis  sat  in  his  box. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evenings  December  23 

at  8  o'clock 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  12,  «i  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  13,  at  8:15  o'clock 


William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.    1,   Op.    10 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch * Symphony  No.  5,  Op,  47 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  "FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)   France,  August  22,   1862;   died  at   Pans, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

THE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
chestral work,  the  "Prelude  a  I'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and  was 
not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune,**  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes'" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  "doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 


*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  g:roups  combined.  The  composer  wrote :  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  L6on  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 
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Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.*  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 

[copyrighted] 


"SPANISH  CAPRICCIO" 
By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,  184.4;  ^i^^  ^^ 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


The  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  composed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  12  of 
the  same  year  —  the  composer  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  a  popular  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February    15,    1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and 
strings. 

1.  "Alborada"  (Vivo  e  strepitoso).  The  2^hoY?id'3i  (¥rench  — aubade) 
is  defined  as  a  morning  serenade.  Two  themes,  given  by  the  full  orches- 
tra, are  repeated  by  the  solo  clarinet;  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  ending  pianissimo. 

2.  Variations  (Andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  stated  by  the  horn 
over  string  arpeggios,  has  five  variations. 

3.  Alborada.  The  opening  movement  is  repeated,  but  transposed 

*"C'est  I'aspect  immuable  du  del  avec  la  marche  lente  et  Tnelancoligue  des  nuages,  finissant 
dans  une  agonie  grise,  doucement  teintee  de  blanc." 

[15] 


from  A  major  to  B-flat,  and  with  a  different  orchestration.  Clarinets 
and  violins  have  now  exchanged  their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  origi- 
nally for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally 
for  the  solo  violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

4.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  abruptly 
with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The  drum-roll  con- 
tinues, now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for  solo  violin,  intro- 
duces the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third 
cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettledrum  roll;  the  fourth, 
also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals.  The  fifth  cadenza  is  for 
harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by 
trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme 
enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  accompaniment. 
The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  violon- 
cello. Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm 
of  the  Finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  which  is  now  blown 
staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped 
in  triplets  for  strings.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  and  leads 
into  the  Finale. 

5.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  The  chief  theme  is  announced  imme- 
diately by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes  and  violins.  There 
is  a  variation  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme  in  a  modified  version  is 
given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos.  The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fan- 
dango accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  always  wilder,  until  the 
chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  sud- 
denly is  changed  into  the  Alborado  of  the  first  movement.  "Coda, 
vivo."  There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 
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BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT      BULLETINS 

CONTAINING:  Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN  N.  BURK, 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 

"A    Musical    Education    in    One    Volume" 
"Boston  s  RemarJ^able  Boo\  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Oilman  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address:  SYMPHONY  HALL    -:-     BOSTON,  MASS. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


IN 


^Aaron  Richmond'' s 

CELEBRITY   SERIES 


REMAINING  CHOICE 
SEATS  AT  SERIES 
SAVING  .....: 

OFFICES  : 
208  PIERCE  BUILDING,  COPLEY  SQ. 


CHOOSE 


of  the  following 
events:  $12  & 
$15    plus   tax 


Symphony  Hall 

Jordan  Hall 

Symphony  Hall 

Symphony  Hall 


CURTIS  QUARTET  and 

BORIS  GOLDOVSKY— Sun.  Af+..  Nov.  14  Jordan  Hall 

DON  COSSACKS,  Serge  Jaroff,  Con.— Sun.  Aft.,  Nov.  2! 

Symphony  Hall 

♦VRONSKY  &  BABIN— Famous  Duo-Pianis+s—Sun.  Aft..  Nov.  28 

Jordan  Hall 

♦JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS— Tues.  Eve..  Nov.  30 

TRAPP  FAMILY  SINGERS— Sun.  Aft..  Dec.  5 
*JAN  PEERCE,  Met.  Opera  Tenor— Sun.  Aft.,  Dec.  12 

MARIAN  ANDERSON— Sun.  Aft..  Jan.  9 

♦KATHERINE  DUNHAM  and  DANCE  COMPANY 

Fri.  Eve.,  Jan.  14  Theatre  to  be  announced 

♦RUDOLF   SERKIN— Celebrated    Pianist— Sun.   Aft..   Jan.    16 

Symphony  Hall 

LILY  PONS— Sun.  Aft..  Jan.  23  Symphony  Hall 

*RUTH  POSSELT— Sun.  Aft..  Jan.  30  Jordan  Hall 

JOSE  ITURBI— Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  6  Symphony  Hall 

LOTTE  LEHMANN— Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  13  Jordan  Hall 

BUDAPEST  QUARTET— Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.  20  Jordan  Hall 

*CLAUDIO  ARRAU.  South  American  Pianist— Sun.  Aft..  Feb.  27 

JASCHA  HEIFETZ— Sun.  Aft..  Mar.  5  Symphony  Hall 

BALLET  RUSSE  de  Monte  Carlo— Wed.  Eve..  Mar.  8         Opera  House 

^Include  4  of  these  events  in  your  series  of  8 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  —'  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.'* 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


{^Harvard  Universityl 
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Thursday  Evening,  December  23 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jesus   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake" Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes  (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring  , Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March  Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  Mfere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz Liszt 

Missa  Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^lisande   FaurS 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"   Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet "  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  Iby  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  Ncr.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path6tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

Concert-mas 

THEODOROWICZ, 

ELCUS,  G. 
ter       TAPLEY,    R. 
J- 

lauga,  n.           krips,  a, 
kassman,  n.      cherkassky. 

resnikoff,  v. 
p.       leibovici,  j. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BE ALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG.    M. 
DIAMOND,    S, 

leveen,  p., 
del  sordo,  r. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINIGER,    S. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPi,    J, 

FOUREL,   G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
CERHARDT,   S. 

kornsand,  E. 
humphrey,  g. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLER,   J.                  NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

FABRIZIO,    E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,  H,              GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                    PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

'LAURENT,   G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,   F. 
DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,   J. 

polatschek,  v. 

\  ALERIO,   M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,    E. 
LA  US,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Co  NTRA  -  Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

lannoye,  m.                 mager,  g. 

•         SHAPIRO,    H,                            LAFOSSE,  M. 
GEBHARDT,    W.                      VOISIN,    R.    L. 
VOISIN,   R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

szulc,  r. 
polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 

fMITH,   C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY- THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


THIRD  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  December  23 

Programme 

Handei Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor.  No.  12 

Largo  —  Allegro;  Larghetto;  Largo  —  Allegro 

William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico 
n.     Larghissimo 
III.     Presto  leggiero 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  12,  in  B  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  reads: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection.  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

IN  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Capellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose,  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  RoUand,  translated  by  A.   Eaglefield  Hull. 
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("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello,  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

rOOPYBIGHTBDl 


AU-Wooi 

For  a  Warm  and  Comfortable  Winter 

Excellent  Sweaters  from  Scotland 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
Cashmere  and  Other  Scarfs — Accessories 

Winter  Coats,  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 
Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he  has  composed.  It  was 
written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial 
to  Mme,  NataHe  Koussevitzky. 

THE  first  movement^  Molto  agitato  ed  energico,  opens  with  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  theme  set  forth  by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the 
G  strings,  fortissimo.  The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less 
prominence,  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  second  movement,  Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in 
these  and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted.  As  this 
melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  accompanying  figuration  in 
sixteenths,  the  mutes  are  momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts 
to  the  first  part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  movement  is  a 
Presto  leggier o.  The  form  is  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme 
varied  at  each  appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and  melodic,  rising  at  last 
to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo  is  not  relaxed. 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria. He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of 
its  chorus.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music 
has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony, 
dedicated  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these 
concerts,  Octcfber  17,  1941.  It  has  since  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  sea- 
son past  by  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William 
Schuman's  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has 
been  performed  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

William  Schuman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra programmes:   "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  sucli  thiii^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otlier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ^ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  thTou^'h  ^'ivinp  your  a^^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
-plished.To  find  out  the  hesi and 
most  economical  way  of  <^'et- 
-tin^'  protection  costs 
you  iiotliin^. 


Ask   fhe   agent  of  The  Employers'   Group  to  expla'm  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to   you   or   write   direct  to   The   Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,   for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orehestr 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN !  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling b 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  ani 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 


;i»§si 


THE  world's  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  Ol^ 
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piano  concerto  are  withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  re- 
leased again  if  I  ever  find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  run- 
ning out  of  ideas  at  some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  chance  to  take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works. 
At  present  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  piano  concerto  with  chamber 
orchestra."  Since  writing  these  words,  Mr.  Schuman  has  completed  the 
piano  concerto.  The  number  of  other  works  which  he  has  composed 
indicates  a  long  postponement  of  the  revisions  above  mentioned.  They 
include  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1937),  "Newsreel"  for 
symphonic  band  (1941),  and  "Prayer  —  1943"  (completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  February  25). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
Secular  Cantata  No.  1  is  entitled  "This  Is  Our  Time."  There  are 
also  "Four  Choral  Canons"  (1932),  a  "Choral  Etude"  (1937),  "Prel- 
ude for  Voices"  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  ''Requiescaf  (1942), 
and  "Pioneers,"  another  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  His  Cantata, 
"A  Free  Song,"  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  the  season  past  (March  26-27).  This 
piece  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  musical  Prize  for  this  year.  Chamber 
music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  tlie  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von 
Fries. 

BEETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  having  been  com- 
pleted in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly 
indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grove  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when 
Beethoven  was  staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near 
Prague  where  he  later  met  Goethe  and  where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical  friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this 
symphony  —  or  any  of  his  major  works,  for  that  matter  —  must  remain 
conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie  Sebald,  toward  whom 
then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to 
the  "Immortal  Beloved"  —  and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that 
divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began  and  completed  the 
Eighth  Symphony. 


*  The  manuscript  score  was  dated  by  the  composer   "1812;  Slten  ";  then  follows  the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  pertpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May  or  July. 
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It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  this  symphony  —  the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds  two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a 
succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called  "gigantic  stairs," 
the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which, 
together  with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evapo- 
rates upon  a  point  of  suspense  until  the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which 
is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently  to  life 
(the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  born  similarly  but 
less  mysteriously  from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  released,  holds  its  swift  course 
almost  without  cessation  until  the  end.  There  is  no  contrasting  theme. 
When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the 
opening  movement  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles 
and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato,  the  "cellule"  as 
d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects 
within  its  pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music. 
Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its  violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave 
the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  different  of  course  from  Beethoven's 
Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile.  Starting  from  three 
notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every 
part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn. 
Wagner  called  the  symphony  "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the 
happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form." 
If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times 
repeated,  into  a  vast  music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  bases  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  The  form 
is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the 
first  movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the 
third  a  repej:ition  of  the  second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times 
without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation  and  varied 
instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the 
rhythm  is  never  broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replen- 
ishing interest  are  astounding.  No  other  composer  could  have  held 
the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic 
accompaniment,  even  before  he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody, 
woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  movement  was  encored 
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at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that 
sometimes  at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of 
the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies.  Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his 
last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke  of 
changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  ''presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  ''hitting  all  around"  ('schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  single  hearer  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
Seventh  Symphony  on  December  8,  1813,  was  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  that  date  as  marking  the  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
into  the  world.  Indeed,  the  new  symphony  seems  to  have  been  looked 
upon  as  incidental  to  the  general  plans.  The  affair  was  a  charity  concert 
for  war  victims. f  Johann  Nepomuk  Malzel's  new  invention,  the 
"mechanical  trumpeter,"  was  announced  to  play  marches  "with  full 
orchestral  accompaniment,"  but  the  greatest  attraction  of  all  was 
Beethoven's  new  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria,"  which  Beethoven  had  designed  for  Malzel's  "Pan-harmoni- 
can"  but  at  the  inventor's  suggestion  rewritten  for  performance  by  a 
live  orchestra.  This  symphony  was  borne  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  of 


*  In  an  interesting  article,  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Miisical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  ojie,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional   harmonic  elements   to  Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  w^ho  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans^"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 

t  The  proceeds  were  devoted  to  the  "Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in 
defense  of  their  country  against  Napoleon    (once  revered  by  Beethoven). 
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popular  fervor  over  the  defeat  of  the  army  of  Napoleon.  When 
"Wellington's  Victory"  was  performed,  with  its  drums  and  fanfares  and 
"God  Save  the  King"  in  fugue,  it  resulted  in  the  most  sensational 
popular  success  Beethoven  had  until  then  enjoyed.  The  Seventh 
Symphony,  opening  the  programme,  was  well  received,  and  the 
Allegretto  was  encored.  The  new  symphony  was  soon  forgotten  when 
the  English  legions  routed  once  more  in  tone  the  cohorts  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  Spain. 

Although  the  Seventh  Symphony  received  a  generous  amount  of 
applause,  it  is  very  plain  from  all  the  printed  comments  of  the  time 
that  on  many  in  the  audience  the  battle  symphony  made  more  of  an 
impression  than  would  have  all  of  the  seven  symphonies  put  together. 
The  doubting  ones  were  now  ready  to  accede  that  Beethoven  was  a 
great  composer  after  all.  Even  the  discriminating  Beethoven  enthusi- 
asts were  impressed.  When  the  "Battle  of  Vittoria"  was  repeated,  the 
applause,  so  wrote  the  singer  Franz  Wild,  "reached  the  highest  ecstasy," 
and  Schindler  says:  "The  enthusiasm,  heightened  by  the  patriotic 
feeling  of  those  memorable  days,  was  overwhelming."  This  music 
brought  the  composer  directly  and  indirectly  more  money  than 
anything  that  he  had  written  or  was  to  write. 
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Stravinsky Suite   from   the   Ballet   "Pulcinella" 

for  Small  Orchestra  (after  Pergolesi) 
Sinfonia    (Ouverture):  Allegro  moderato 
Serenata:  Larghetto 
Tarantella  —  Toccata 
Gavotte  with  Two  Variations 
Vivo 
Minuetto  —  Finale 

Stravinsky "J^u  de  Cartes"  (Card  Game,  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

BALDWIN    PIANO 

Mr.  Stravinsky  will  conduct  his  own  arrangement  of 
"The  Star-spangled  Banner" 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                          ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.                KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.         LEIBOVICI,   J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BE ALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

MURRAY,    J, 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPE,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND,   E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

droeghmans,  h.     zeise,  k. 
zimbler,  j.            nieland, 

Basses 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I,               PORTNOI,   H,                   PROSE,   P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G.                          GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                              LUKATSKY,   J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,   R. 
PANENKA,    E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

speyer,  l. 

MAZZEO,  r. 

FILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

lannoye,  m. 
•        shapiro,  h. 
gebhardt,  ^^ 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,   R.    L. 
VOISIN,   R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tt^ba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

caughey,  E. 

SZULC,    R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburc,  s. 

SMITH,  C. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY- THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  January  13 

Programme 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY  Conducting 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Pukinella" 

for  Small  Orchestra  (after  Pergolesi) 

Stravinsky Four  Norwegian  Moods 

Intrada 

Song 

Wedding  Dance 

Cortege 

(First  performance) 

Stravinsky Circus   Polka 

(First  concert  performance) 

Stravinsky "Jeu  de  Cartes"  (Card  Game,  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

intermission 
Stravinsky Symphony  in  C  major 

I.  Moderate  alia  breve 

II.  Larghetto  concertante 

III.  Allegretto 

IV.  Adagio  —  Tempo   giusto 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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Suite,    for  a    Small    Orchestra,    from    "Pulcinella,"    a    Ballet 
WITH  Song    (after  Pergolesi) 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

(Stravinsky,  born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882;  Giovanni 
Battista  Pergolesi,  born  at  Jesi,  Italy,  January  1,  1710;  died  at  Pazzuoli,  near  Naples, 

March  16,  1736) 


Stravinsky  composed  this  Ballet  for  Serge  de  Diaghileff  in  1920.  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Opera  in  Paris  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  on  May  15,  1920.  The 
choreography  was  arranged  by  Leonide  Massine;  the  scenery  and  costumes  were  de- 
signed by  Pablo  Picasso.  Pulcinella  was  danced  by  Massine;  Pimpinella  by  Thamar 
Karsavina;    Prudenza,  Lubov   Tchernicheva.  Ernest   Ansermet   conducted. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  of  the  Suite  from  the  Ballet  was  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Pierre  Monteux,  conductor,  December  22,  1922. 
Serge  Koussevitzky  performed  it  on  March  11,  1932.  (It  was  performed  by  members 
of  this  orchestra  July  25-26,  1943,  Bernard  Zighera  conducting,  in  the  series  of 
chamber  concerts  last  summer.) 

The  orchestration  requires  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two 
horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  solo  quintet  of  strings,  and  string  orchestra. 

The  following  paragraph  appears  in  the  score: 

"The  subject  of  'Pulcinella'  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  found  at 
Naples  in  1700,  containing  a  great  number  of  comedies  which  put  on 
the  stage  the  traditional  personage  of  the  Neapolitan  folk-theatre. 
The  episode  chosen  for  the  libretto  of  this  ballet  is  entitled:  Tour 
Similar  Pulchinellas.'  " 

When  the  Suite  was  last  performed,  the  programme  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  plot: 

All  the  young  girls  of  the  country  are  in  love  with  Pulcinella;  the 
young  fellows,  pricked  with  jealousy,  try  to  kill  him.  At  the  moment 
when  they  think  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose,  they  borrow 
Pulcinella's  costume  to  present  themselves  to  their  sweethearts.  But 
the  malicious  Pulcinella  has  had  his  intimate  friend  take  his  place, 
and  this  substitute  pretends  to  die  from  the  hands  of  the  assassins. 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The  Country* s  fastest  growing  chain  of  fine  Hotels 

Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  0680  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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Pulcinella  himself  takes  the  dress  of  a  sorcerer  and  brings  his  double 
to  life.  At  the  moment  when  the  young  swains  think  they  are  re- 
lieved of  him  and  go  to  visit  their  loved  ones,  the  true  Pulcinella 
appears  and  arranges  all  the  marriages.  He  weds  Pimpinella,  blessed 
by  his  double,  Fourbo,  who  in  his  turn  appears  as  the  mage. 

After  the  first  performance  of  "Pulcinella"  in  London,  at  Coven t 
Garden,  June  lo,  1920,  the  reviewer  of  the  Times  described  the  Ballet 
as  "primarily  a  means  of  showing  us  what  vitality  and  charm  there 
is  in  music  which  most  of  us  had  forgotten.  But  Stravinsky  puts  on  the 
magician's  cloak  to  resuscitate  Pergolesi,  just  as  Pulcinella  on  the  stage 
puts  on  the  magician's  cloak  (we  did  not  quite  make  out  why)  to 
resuscitate  other  Pulcinellas.  Stravinsky's  work  on  the  music  is  very 
cleverly  carried  out,  A  good  deal  of  it  is  simply  re-scoring,  and  in 
this  single  instruments,  from  the  trumpet  to  the  double-bass,  are 
used  to  get  the  utmost  effect  from  the  simplest  means,  which  is  the 
very  essence  of  good  technique.  But  sometimes  Stravinsky  cannot 
hold  himself  in  any  longer,  and,  kicking  Pergolesi  out  of  his  light, 
defeats  the  primary  purpose  by  interpolating  a  moment  or  two  of 
sheer  Stravinsky." 

The  complete  Suite  has  the  following  movements: 

I.  Sinfonia  (Ouverture):  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Serenata:  Larghetto  —  Scherzino  —  Allegro  —  Andantino 

III.  Tarantella  —  Toccata 

IV.  Gavotte  with  Two  Variations 

V.  Duetto.  Vivo  —  Minuetto  —  Finale 
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FOUR  NORWEGIAN  MOODS 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


These  four  short  pieces,  which  are  having  their  first  performance,  were  com- 
posed in  Hollywood  in  1942. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  two  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani and  strings. 

IN  A  communication  about  his  'Tour  Norwegian  Moods,"  the  com- 
poser states  that  "although  based  on  Norwegian  folk  tunes,  the  title 
'Moods*  must  not  be  interpreted  as  'impression'  or  'frame  of  mind.' 
It  is  purely  a  mode,  a  form  or  manner  of  style  without  any  assumption 
of  ethnological  authenticity."*  He  writes  that  he  has  "no  more  than 
followed  the  tradition  of  folklore  treatment  used  by  Joseph  Haydn  in 
his  time."  The  composer  further  states  that  he  "approaches  the  given 
problems  in  formal  order  to  reach  the  solution,  using  the  folklore 
thematic  only  as  a  rhythmic  and  melodic  basis." 

The  "Intrada"  consists  of  an  introduction,  in  which  the  wood  winds 
and  horns  are  prominent,  and  a  Scherzando  grazioso.  There  is  a  trio 
for  clarinets  and  bassoons  and  a  brief  conclusion.  In  the  "Song"  the 
melody  is  carried  in  greater  part  by  the  wood  wind  voices  —  the  English 
horn  at  first,  then  the  oboe  and  bassoon,  the  flutes,  and  at  the  end  the 
English  horn  again.  The  "Wedding  Dance"  is  scored  for  the  full 
instrumentation.  It  is  in  a  lively  2-4  rhythm,  with  peasant  suggestion 
in  its  principal  theme.  The  ''Cortege"  is  in  appropriate  march  rhythm 
and  brings  the  "Norwegian  Moods"  to  a  quiet  close. 
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CIRCUS  POLKA 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  this  Polka  for  the  Circus  of  Ringling  Bros,  and  Barnum 
and  Bailey,  by  whom  it  was  performed  in  the  season  of  1942.  The  trained  elephants 
of  this  circus  were  the  performers.  At  the  premiere  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York  City,  where  the  circus  opened  its  season,  the  dancer  Zorina  led  the  ballet 
in  the  center  ring.  George  Balanchine  was  the  choreographer. 

Stravinsky  scored  the  Polka  for  orchestral  performance.  The  manuscript  is  dated 
October  5,  1942.  It  calls  for  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass 
drum,  cymbals  and  strings. 

The  present  performances  are  the  first  in  this  version. 

*  Mr.  Stravinsky  evidently  uses  the  title  "Moods"  in  a  certain  generic  sense  of  the  word 
which  survives  as  a  term  in  grammar.  Webster's  dictionary  thus  gives  "mood,"  as  in  grammar, 
"distinction  of  form  in  a  verb  to  express  the  manner  in  which  the  action  or  state  it  denotes 
is  conceived." 

[copyrighted] 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  sucli  tiling  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increasedjf  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in--' 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  through  i>iving  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rfworth  insuring  can  this  be  accom- 
v'i-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
fi     most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
//        -tin^'  protection  costs 
-li  you  nothings 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to  The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 

your  insurance  fit  and  demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orehestr 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

fo  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN!  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparklingh 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  ani 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 
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THE  world's  greatest  artists  ARE  Oh^ 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en   trois  doiines" 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography.  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938,  and  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Otto  Klemperer  con- 
ducting, February  17,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939. 

The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

WHEN  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
''Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  ''Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene ,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  -with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 

"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  Tlushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
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sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 
Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 
But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 
With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith? '  "  ' 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas   d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation   of   the  Jack   of   Hearts   and  Coda 

March,  and   Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto    (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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The   Harvard   Glee    Club 
The  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 

G.  WALLACE  WOODWORTH,  Conductor 

Sanders     Theatre     ♦     Cambridge 

Thursday   Evening,  January  27 ,  S:15   o^eiock 

PROGRAM 

Duets  from  Baroque  Cant  tvs 
Buxtehude,  Schiitz,  Bach 

Motets  by  Clement  and  Victoria 
Sanc.u^  —  B\rd 

Credo  —  Gretchaninov 

Gloria  in  Excelsis  —  Bach 


Secular  Choruses  p.\ 
Purcell,  Cimarosa,  Brahms,  Villa-Lobos,  Thompson 

A  Free  Song   (Part  II)  —  Williain  Schuman 


Tickets:  $2.20,  $1.65,  $1.10,  and  /f  cents 

On  sale  at  the  Cooperative  and  at  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Music  Building 

(KIRkland  8990) 
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SYMPHONY   IN   C   MAJOR 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  Russia,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882 


This  Symphony,  completed  in  August,  1940,  in  California,  was  first  performed  by 
the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  composer's  direction  in  a  programme  of 
his  own  music  November  7,  9,  and  12,  1940.  Mr.  Stravinsky,  conducting  a  Boston 
Symphony  concert  January  17,  1941,  made  the  Symphony  known  in  Boston.  The 
title-page  of  the  score  bears  the  following  dedication:  "This  symphony,  composed 
to  the  Glory  of  God,  is  dedicated  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  its  existence."  The  symphony  bears  this  inscription 
in  the  composer's  hand  on  its  last  page  —  Igor  Stravinsky,  Beverly  Hills,  August 
19,   1940." 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

IN  THE  years  1905-07,  Stravinsky,  studying  with  Rimsky-Korsakov, 
and  under  the  special  momentary  influence  o£  Glazounov,  com- 
posed a  symphony  in  E-flat  major  and  dedicated  it  "to  my  dear 
teacher  Nicolai  Andreievitch  Rimsky-Korsakov."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  St.  Petersburg  on  January  22,  1908,  and  published  in  1914 
as  his  Opus  1.*  Writing  another  symphony  these  many  years  later, 
the  composer  has  not  given  it  a  number.  The  course  of  his  artistic 
career  through  the  thirty-three  years  between  the  symphony  of  his 
student  days  and  his  latest  work  never  led  him  intp  the  symphonic 
form. 

A  description  of  the  "Symphony  in  C  major"  by  Sol  Babitz  in  the 


*  Stravinsky    conducted   his   youthful   symphony   in    Chicago,    January   22,    1935. 

rHyfTTfTTtfyTTfffTTTTTTTyfTfTTyTVT    TwO    NcW    England    Institutions      fTTTTTT?TTTT*TTTfTT>TyT 


pogton  Sngurance  Companp 

incorporated  1873 

©U^  Colonp  Sns^tirance  Companp 


Incorporated  1906 


►        87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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Sanders  Theatre   .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 
Thursday  Evening^  February  3 

at  8  o'clock 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


FRmAY  AFTERNOON,  January  21,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  22,  at  8^  o'clock 

VLADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN   conducting 


Beethoven   Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major, 

"Eroica,"  Op.  55 

RoussEL Suite  in  F  major,  Op.  33 

Satie Two  "Gymnopedies" 

(Orchestrated  by  Debussy) 

Ravel  Rapsodie  Espagnole 
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January,  1941,  issue  of  the  Musical  Quarterly  is  derived  from  a 
study  of  the  score  previous  to  its  performance  —  a  study  in  which  the 
writer  was  aided  by  the  composer  explaining  his  music  at.  the  piano: 

"The  death  rattle  of  the  sonata  form  having  been  audible  for 
some  years,  and  official  obituaries  printed,  it  is  rather  awkward  at 
this  time  to  have  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  master  of  that 
form.  Having  carefully  examined  the  score  and  listened  to  it  on  the 
piano,  one  cannot  mistake  the  true  proportions  of  this  work,  pos- 
sibly the  most  serious  of  the  composer's  career. 

"The  impeccable  unity  of  his  more  picturesque  scores  in  the  past 
may  have  been  prophetic,  for  in  this  work  'he  has  an  inexhaustible 
faculty  for  presenting  his  ideas  in  fresh  aspects,  yet  always  logically 
connected  with  one  another,  each  growing  naturally  out  of  the  preced- 
ing, and  leading  as  naturally  into  what  follows.'* 

"In  reading  the  score,  the  form  unfolds  before  the  eye  as  clearly 
as  that  of  a  classical  work.  Yet  the  page  as  a  whole  reveals  a  visual 
difference  portentous  of  the  new  sounds  contained.  The  manuscript 
is  quite  white,  perhaps  whiter  than  any  of  Stravinsky's  scores;  an 
unforgivable  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  pedants  who  have  been  held  spell- 
bound by  the  increasing  blackness  of  symphonic  scores  during  the 
last  one  hundred  years.  There  is  none  of  the  conventional  doubling, 
no  outward  attempts  at  tonal  balance.  One  may  detect  elegance  but 
never  affectation.  The  economy  and  simultaneous  richness  of  the 
opening  movement  are  evident.  Throughout  there  is  a  certain  breath- 
lessness  which  adds  life  to  the  already  busy  music. 

"The  second  subject,  in  F,  is  introduced  by  a  grandiose  statement 
of  oboe  and  bassoon,  echoed  by  the  strings,  and  consists  in  the  main 
part  of  a  quiet  staccatissimo  section,  rhythmically  alive,  which  even- 
tually serves  as  a  base  for  an  amiable  horn  solo  (subsidiary  subject). 
(This  theme,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  reminiscent  of  Tchaikovsky 
or  Italian  opera.  Time  will  prove  it  reminiscent  of  Stravinsky  alone.) 
A  trill-like  note  with  which  the  violins  have  accompanied  this  sec- 
tion suddenly  achieves  an  identity  of  its  own  in  a  rompish  dance 
which  is  subdued,  after  only  three  bars,  by  more  important  subject 
matter. 

"There  follows  a  restrained  development  which  increases  in  vigor. 
Meanwhile  phrases  from  the  first  subject  are  becoming  noticeable 
here  and  there.  The  exchange  continues,  sometimes  one,  and  some- 
times the  other,  gaining  the  upper  hand.  The  volume  of  sound  in- 
creases until  interrupted  by  a  quiet  counterpoint  of  the  wood  winds 
which  leads  into  an  exact  repetition  of  the  first  subject.  But  before 
the  second  subject  can  return,  the  vigorous  chords,  which  in  the 
Exposition  origiHally  followed  it,  appear.  With  the  now  inevitable 
appearance  of  the  second  subject  it  suddenly  becomes  apparent  that  the 
Recapitulation  is  a  mirror-like  reflection  of  the  Exposition;  and  one 
is  not  astonished  when  the  first  subject  appears  to  round  out  the 
movement.  As  the  tones  die  away,  a  series  of  strong  chords  brings  it 
to  a  happy  close. 

''Second  Movement.  This  tender  movement  may  be  called  an  aria. 


Ebenezer  Prout's  appraisal  of  Beethoven's  powers  of  symphonic  development.  — S.  B. 
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AARON    RICHMOND 
presents 
IX  SYMPHOIVY   HALL  TICKETS   XOW 

THIS  SUN.  AT  3:30 

RUDOLF    JERKIN 

(Steintvay  Piano) 

^^Equalled  by  no  other  pianist  and  by  no  other  interpretative 
musician   excepting  Arturo   ToscaninV\ — Hcrald-Tribunc 

Program  includes  Bach  Chromatic  Fantasy  and  Fugue,  Beethoven 
**Appassionata"  Sonata,  Mozart  Ten  Variations  on  a  song  from  Gluck's 
opera,  *'The  Pilgrims  from  Mecca,"  Schubert  2  Impromptus,  Schumann 
*'Abegg"  Variations,  pieces  by  Ravel  and  Paganini- Liszt, 

SUN.  AFT.  JAN.  23 

LILY    PONS 

Remaining   Tickets   including   stage   seats    now 

SUN.  AFT.  FEB.  6 

JOSE    ITIJRBI 

Famous  Spanish  Pianist 

(Baldwin   Piano) 


SUN.  AFT.,  JAN.  30       Jordan  Hall 

RUTH     POSSELT 

**One  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  our  time.*'  Koussevitzky, 
Program  includes  Grieg  Sonata;   Vitali  Chaconne   (with  E.  Power  Biggs 
at  the  organ) ;  Bach  Sonata  for  Violin  and  Piano  in  A;  pieces  by  Bennett ^ 
Shostakovich,  and  Oscar  Levant. 

LUKAS  FOSS  at  the  piano 

(Baldwin   Piano) 


4HhH  boston  opera  house 

^■Hk.     KATHERIIVE 

^Itftt^^^lHi  ^nd  Company  of  30 
TROPICAL      REVUE 

Eve's  (no  show  Wed.)  and  Sat.  Mat.,  $1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20,  $2.75 

POPULAR  PRICED  THUR.  MAT.,  55c,  $1.10,  $1.65,  $2.20 

WEEK  ONLY — REMAINING  TICKETS  NOW  AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

AND  WILBUR  THEATRE 
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The  composer  has  designated  it  Larghetto  conceriante  and  describes 
it  as  'simple,  clear,  and  tranquil.'  It  opens  with  a  soft,  expressive 
dialogue  between  the  oboe  and  violins,  accompanied  occasionally  by 
the  'cellos  and  violas,  pizzicato.  Later,  the  flute  and  clarinet  join  this 
group.  All  instruments  take  turns,  singly  and  in  groups,  in  carrying 
the  sweetly  ornamented  melodies.  The  appearance  of  thirty-second 
notes  in  the  Doppio  movimento  fails  to  disrupt  the  stately  lyricism 
of  this  music.  Even  a  trumpet  solo  fits  into  the  enchanted  scene.  The 
main  burden  of  the  movement  falls  to  the  strings  who  carry  it  to  the 
end,  the  oboe  and  bassoon  playing  on  for  two  more  bars. 

''Third  Movement.  This  movement  consists  of  a  minuet,  passepied 
and  fugue.  In  the  dances  we  have  a  taste  of  the  rhythmic  com- 
plexity to  which  the  composer  has  accustomed  us  in  the  past.  It  is  an 
extremely  subtle  movement,  ending  on  the  dominant.  The  little 
passepied  which  follows  is  a  gem  of  shadowy  rhythms.  This  section 
the  composer  describes  as  'white  music' 

"After  a  moment's  silence  the  audacious  fugue  in  G  begins. 
Discounting  the  fact  that  the  bars  are  of  unequal  length,  one  can 
say  that  the  chief  entrances  are:  Trombone  on  the  first  bar;  horn  on 
the  sixth  bar;  bass  instruments  on  the  eleventh  bar;  oboe  and  trumpet 
on  the  fifteenth  bar.  From  the  very  start  the  fugue  is  richly  accom- 
panied by  rhythmic  and  melodic  counterpoint  in  the  strings  and 
wood  winds,  the  material  being  derived  from  earlier  parts  of  the 
movement.  As  the  voices  enter,  the  fugue  unfolds  in  a  splendor  difiicuh 
to  describe.  Here  are  inversions,  augmentations  and  diminutions  as 
integrated  as  those  of  Bach.  Later  the  parts  thin  out,  some  of  the 
voices  are  concentrated  into  rhythmic  figures.  Then,  after  a  beat  of 
silence,  a  freely  developed  variant  of  the  fugue  begins.  Henceforth 
the  strings  merely  accompany,  while  the  winds  march  on  in  a  contra- 
puntal union  of  economy  and  complexity  until  a  gradual  broaden- 
ing is  felt,  which  finally  gives  way  to  the  concluding  chord  in  G, 
which  maintains  its  equilibrium  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  an  A. 
A  figure  from  the  minuet,  played  by  the  flutes,  accompanies  this  chord. 

''Fourth  Movement.  The  last  movement  begins  with  the  sustained 
measures  of  an  Adagio,  played  by  the  bassoon  and  brass.  This  dis- 
tantly recalls  a  sketch  of  the  first  theme.  Then  begins  the  Allegro, 
with  the  violas  playing  in  unison  a  sporting  energetic  theme  in  the 
Concerto  Grosso  style.  This  leads  to  an  altered  version  of  the  first 
subject  of  the  symphony,  and  a  somewhat  lyrical  atmosphere  pervades 
it  momentarily.  The  same  breathlessness  observed  in  the  first  move- 
ment is  found  nere,  but  in  a  more  determined  form.  The  introductory 
Adagio  returns  for  a  few  bars  and  a  scale  run  leads  into  a  fughetin 
for  violoncellos  and  violas  on  the  original  theme.  The  ornamented 
passages  whiclj  follow  lead  again  to  the  Adagio,  which  this  time  is 
destined  to  end  the  symphony.  Its  long  mediaeval  chords  give,  at  first, 
an  impression  of  inertness;  but  with  each  new  chord  one  hears  a 
barely  perceptible  change.  The  cumulative  effect  of  these  successive 
chords  becomes  a  conflict  between  movement  and  immobility.  One 
becomes  conscious  of  an  irresistible  procession.  The  last  four  chords 
represent  in  a  concentrated  form  the  harmony  of  the  symphony." 
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HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

^  I"   ^f    f  f^  "The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 

well  as   for  my   own   use,   is   perfection  —  a   truly   orchestral 
tone,   round,   full  and  of  magnificent   resonance  and  color. 


1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art,** 

TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWlf^  PIANO 
COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


[Harvard  Universityli 
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Thursday  Evening,  February  3 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz  Rlmsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Caprieeio    ( Jestis  Maria   Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classica]  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist )    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dublnushka  Rimsky-Korsakofl 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Frtthlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop<^die  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer*'    ('^The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March  Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses    Sibelius 

Ma  Mfere  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^lisande   Faur6 

"Peter  and   the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,**  Overture-Fantasia Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  Iby  Stravinsky 

"Swan white"   ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A   major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tlque")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major    Haydn 

Taplola   ( Symphonic  Poem )    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring  Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    .   Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                          ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

rHEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
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Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 
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CAUHAP£,    J. 
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ARTIERES,    L. 
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BERNARD,  A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
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KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDEill,  J. 
ZtGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,   H.       ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBT.F,R,  J.                 NIELAND, 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JU-HT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H, 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                   PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,   G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,   M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,   E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

FILLER,   B. 

Horns 

Horns 

TRUMPETS 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

LANNOYE,   M. 
SHAPIRO,   H. 
GEBHARDT,    W. 

MAGER,  G. 

lafosse,  M. 

VOISIN,   R.    L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOITE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 
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Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY- THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  February  3 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  6,  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 

1.    Awakening  of  serene  impressions  on  arriving  in  the  country:  Allegro 
ma  non  troppo 

II.    Scene  by  the  brookside:  Andante  molto  moto 

III.  Jolly  gathering  of  country  folk:  Alliegro;  in  temjx)  d'allegro; 

Thunderstorm;   Tempest:    Allegro 

IV.  Shepherd's  Song:    Gladsome  and   thankful   feelings   after   the   storm: 

Allegretto 

INTERMISSION 

MoussoRGSKY Prcludc  to  "Khovanstchina" 


HiNDEMiTH Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler" 

("Matthias  the  Painter") 
I.    Angelic  Concert 
II.     Entombment 
III.    Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  6,  IN  F  MAJOR,  "PASTORAL,"  Op.  68 
By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Bom  at  Bonn,  December  16    (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


The  "Pastoral"  Symphony,  completed  in  1808,  had  its  first  performiance  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  in  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  concert  consisting 
entirely  of  unplayed  music  of  Beethoven,  including  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the 
Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  and  the  Choral  Fantasia. 

Opening  in  the  key  of  F  major,  which  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Schindler  was  to  Beethoven  the  inevitable  sunny  key  for  such  a 
subject,  the  symphony  lays  forth  two  themes  equally  melodic  and 
even-flowing.  They  establish  the  general  character  of  the  score,  in 
that  they  have  no  marked  accent  or  sharp  feature;  the  tonal  and 
dynamic  range  is  circumscribed,  and  the  expression  correspondingly 
delicate,  and  finely  graded.  There  is  no  labored  development,  but  a 
drone-like  repetition  of  fragments  from  the  themes,  a  sort  of  mur- 
muring monotony,  in  which  the  composer  charms  the  ear  with  a  con- 
tinuous, subtle  alteration  of  tonality,  color,  position.  "I  believe/' 
writes  Grove,  "that  the  delicious,  natural  May-day,  out-of-doors  feel- 
ing of  this  movement  arises  in  a  great  measure  from  this  kind  of 
repetition.  It  causes  a  monotony  which,  however,  is  never  monotonous 
—  and  which,  though  no  imitation,  is  akin  to  the  constant  sounds 
of  Nature  —  the  monotony  of  rustling  leaves  and  swaying  trees,  and 
running  brooks  and  blowing  wind,  the  call  of  birds  and  the  hum  of 
insects."  One  is  reminded  here  (as  in  the  slow  movement)  of  the 
principle  of  exfoliation  in  nature,  of  its  simplicity  and  charm  of 
surface  which  conceals  infinite  variety,  and  organic  intricacy. 

The  slow  movement  opens  suggestively  with  an  accompaniment  of 
gently  falling  thirds,  in  triplets,  a  murmuring  string  figure  which  the 
comjKDser  alters  but  never  forgets  for  long,  giving  the  entire  move- 
ment a  feeling  of  motion  despite  its  long-drawn  songfulness.  The  ac- 
companiment is  lulling,  but  no  less  so  than  the  graceful  undulation  of 
the  melody  over  it.  Professor  Tovey  states  that  the  slow  movement  is 
"one  of  the  most  powerful  things  in  music,"  basing  his  adjective  on 
the  previous  assertion  that  this  symphony  "has  the  enormous  strength 
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of  someone  who  knows  how  to  relax."  He  adds:  "The  strength  and 
the  relaxation  are  at  their  highest  point  in  the  slow  movement."  The 
analyst  finds  sufficient  proof  for  his  statement  in  the  form,  which  is 
like  a  fully  developed  first  movement. 

The  episode  of  the  bird-call  inserted  before  the  three  concluding 
measures  has  come  in  for  plentiful  comment,  and  cries  of  "Malerei.*'* 
The  flute  trill  of  the  nightingale,  the  repeated  oboe  note  of  the 
quail  (in  characteristic  rhythm)  and  the  falling  third  (clarinet)  of 
the  cuckoo,  are  blended  into  an  integrated  phrase  in  a  pendant  to 
the  coda  before  its  final  rapturous  cadence.  Beethoven  may  have  re- 
ferred to  these  bars  as  a  "joke"  in  a  conversation  with  Schindler,  but 
it  was  a  whim  refined  so  as  to  be  in  delicate  keeping  with  the  affecting 
pianissimo  of  his  close.  Perhaps  his  most  serious  obstacle  was  to  over- 
come the  remembrance  among  his  critics  of  cruder  devices  in  bird 
imitation. 

The  third  movement  is  a  scherzo  in  form  and  character,  though 
not  so  named,  and,  as  such,  fills  symphonic  requirements,  fits  in  with 
the  "programme"  scheme  by  providing  a  country  dance,  and  brings 
the  needed  brightness  and  swift  motion  after  the  long  placidities.  The 
trio  begins  with  a  delightful  oboe  solo,  to  a  simple  whispered  ac- 
companiment for  the  violins  and  an  occasional  dominant  and  octave 
from  the  bassoon,  as  if  two  village  fiddlers  and  a  bassoon  were  doing 
their  elementary  best.  Beethoven  knew  such  a  rustic  band  at  the 
tavern  of  the  "Three  Ravens"  in  the  Upper  Briihl,  near  Modling. 
There  is  a  brief  episode  of  real  rustic  vigor  in  duple  time,f  a  re- 
prise, likewise  brief,  which  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  and  is 
broken  off  suddenly  on  its  dominant  of  F  by  the  ominous  rumble  of 
the  'cellos  and  basses  in  a  tremolo  on  D-flat.  The  storm  is  sometimes 


*  Beethoven  at  first  inscribed  this  warning  on  the  title-page  of  his  score :  "More  an  expres- 
sion of  feeling  than  painting." 

t  Berlioz  sees,  in  this  "melody  of  grosser  character  the  arrival  of  mountaineers  with  their 
heavy  sabots,"  while  the  bassoon  notes  in  the  "musette,"  as  he  calls  it,  reminds  him  of 
"some  good  old  German  peasant,  mounted  on  a  barrel,  and  armed  with  a  dilapidated 
instrument." 
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looked  upon  as  the  fourth  of  five  movements.  It  forms  a  sort  of 
transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale,  which  two  movements  it 
binds  without  any  break.  The  instrumental  forces  which  Beethoven 
calls  upon  are  of  interest.  In  his  first  two  movements,  he  scaled  his 
sonority  to  the  moderation  of  his  subject,  using  only  the  usual  wood 
winds  and  strings,  with  no  brass  excepting  the  horns,  and  no  per- 
cussion. The  scherzo  he  appropriately  brightened  by  adding  a  trumpet 
to  his  scheme.  In  ttie  storm  music  he  heightened  his  ettects  with  a 
piccolo  and  two  trombones,  instruments  which  he  had  used  in  his 
symphonies  for  the  first  time  when  he  wrote  his  Fifth.  The  trombones 
are  retained  in  the  Finale,  but  they  are  sparingly  used.  The  timpani 
makes  its  only  entrance  into  the  symphony  when  Beethoven  calls 
upon  it  for  his  rolls  and  claps  of  thunder;  and  he  asks  for  no  other 
percussion.  There  are  those  who  find  Beethoven's  storm  technique 
superseded  by  Liszt,  who  outdid  his  predecessor  in  cataclysmic  effects, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  the  stamp  of  sensationalism  upon  Bee- 
thoven's chromatics  and  his  diminished  seventh  chords.  Beethoven 
could  easily  have  appalled  and  terrified  his  audience  with  devices 
such  as  he  later  used  in  his  "Battle  of  Victoria,"  had  he  chosen  to 
plunge  his  Pastoral  Symphony  to  the  pictorial  level  of  that  piece, 
mar  its  idyllic  proportions,  and  abandon  the  great  axiom  which  he 
set  himself  on  its  title-page.  Beethoven  must  have  delighted  in  sum- 
mer thunder  showers,  and  enjoyed,  so  his  friends  have  recorded, 
being  drenched  by  them.  This  one  gives  no  more  than  a  momentary 
contraction  of  fear  as  it  assembles  and  breaks.  It  clothes  nature  in 
majesty  always  —  in  surpassing  beauty  at  its  moment  of  ominous 
gathering  and  its  moment  of  clearing  and  relief.  Critics  listening 
to  the  broad  descending  scale  of  the  oboe  as  the  rumbling  dies  away 
have  exclaimed  "the  rainbow"  —  and  any  listener  is  at  liberty  to 
agree  with  them. 

Peaceful  contentment  is  re-established  by  yodelling  octaves  in  peasant 
fashion  from  the  clarinet  and  horn,  which  rises  to  jubilation  in  the 
"Hirtengesang,"  the  shepherd's  song  of  thanks  in  similar  character, 
sung  by  the  violins.  Robert  Haven  Schauffler  ,went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
"the  bathetic  shepherd's  pipe  and  thanksgiving  hymn  that  follow 
suddenly  reveal  a  degenerate  Beethoven,  almost  on  the  abject  plane 
of  the  'Battle'  symphony."  There  will  be  no  lack  of  dissenters  with 
this  view,  who  will  point  out  that  slight  material  has  been  used  to 
great  ends  —  and  never  more  plainly  than  here.  Beethoven  was  in- 
deed at  this  point  meekly  following  convention,  as  in  every  theme 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  in  writing  which  he  must  have  been  in  a 
mood  of  complacent  good-humor,  having  expended  his  revolutionary 
ardors  upon  the  C  minor.  No  musical  type  has  been  more  conven- 
tion-ridden than  the  shepherd,  with  his  ranz  des  vaches,  and  even 
Wagner  could  "s'toop"  to  gladsome  shepherd's  pipings  in  "Tristan," 
clearing  the  air  of  tensity  and  oppression  as  the  ship  was  sighted. 
Beethoven  first  noted  in  the  sketchbooks  the  following  title  for  the 
Finale:  "Expression  of  Thankfulness.  Lord,  we  thank  Thee";  where- 
upon we  need  only  turn  to  Sturm's  "Lehr  und  Erbauungs  Buck/* 
from  which  Beethoven  copied  lines  expressing  a  sentiment  very  com- 
mon at  the  time:  the  "arrival  at  the  knowledge  of  God,"  through 
Nature  —  "the  school  of  the  heart."  He  echoed  the  sentiment  of  his 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
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Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
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day  in  his  constant  praise  of  "God  in  Nature,"  but  the  sentiment 
happened  also  to  be  a  personal  conviction  with  him,  a  conviction 
which,  explain  it  how  you  will,  lifted  a  music  of  childlike  simplicity 
of  theme  to  a  rapturous  song  of  praise  without  equal,  moving  sus- 
tained and  irresistible  to  its  end.  One  cannot  refrain  from  remarking 
upon  the  magnificent  passage  in  the  coda  where  the  orchestra  makes 
a  gradual  descent,  serene  and  gently  expanding,  from  a  high  pitched 
fortissimo  to  a  murmuring  pianissimo.  There  is  a  not  unsimilar  pas- 
sage before  the  close  of  the  first  movement. 

[copyrighted] 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":   PRELUDE  TO   ACT   J 
By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in    1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  IS  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  *a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
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ous  shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovanstchinal'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY,    "MATHIS    DER    MALER"     ("MATTHIAS    THE 

PAINTER") 

By  Paul  Hindemijh 

Born  at  Hanaii,  Germany,  November  16,  1895 


Hindemith's  "Symphony,"  three  orchestral  excerpts  from  his  then  unperformed 
opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  was  first  played  by  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  Berlin 
under  Wilhelm  Furtwiingler,  March  12,  1934.  Otto  Klemperer  introduced  it  to  this 
country  at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
October  4,  1934.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  December  7  of  the  same  season,  Richard  Burgin  conducting. 

The  most  recent  performance  was  on  February  23,  1940. 

The  orchestration  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percus- 
sion, and  strings. 

The  opera  "Mathis  der  Maler,"  after  lying  unplayed  for  years,  was  at  last  brought 
to  the  stage  of  the  Stadttheater  in  Zurich,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Denzler, 
May  28,  1938.  There  was  a  concert  performance  of  the  opera  by  the  B.  B.  C.  Or- 
chestra in  Queen's  Hall,  London,  Clarence  Raybould,  conductor,  March  15,  1939. 

BEFORE  Hindemith's  "Mathis  der  Maler"  was  made  known  as  a  stage 
piece,  those  who  examined  and  described  the  "Symphony"  which 
the  composer  drew  from  it  were  content  to  compare  the  three  move- 
ments with  three  famous  paintings  of  the  Isenheim  Altar  piece  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Colmar,  Alsace,  the  eloquent  handiwork 
of  Matthias  Griinewald,  the  sixteenth-century  German  painter  who 
is  the  central  figure  of  the  opera.  Indeed,  the  composer  identifies 
the  three  movements  specifically  enough  with  the  three  fine  panels  of 
Griinewald.  The  identification  still  holds  when  the  opera  is  con- 
sidered, for  although  the  orchestral  excerpts  figure  importantly  in 
the  opera,  and  are  lifted  bodily  from  it,  the  Isenheim  Altar  pieces 
too,  with  their  devotional  spirit,  pervade  the  opera  and  there 
take  on  a  special  symbolism  connected  with  the  dramatic  action. 
For  example,  the  third  movement,  "The  Temptation  of  Saint 
Anthony,"  becomes,  in  the  sixth  scene,  the  temptation  of  the  painter 
himself,  drawn  into  the  bitter  birth  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  dis- 
tracted for  the  moment  from  his  entire  devotion  to  his  art. 

"The  Angelic  Concert"  is  the  overture  to  the  opera.  Its  principal 
melody,  ''Es  sangen  drei  Engel/'  appears  frequently  in  the  opera 
itself,  and  is  sometimes  varied.  "The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony," 
to  be  found  intact  in  the  sixth  scene,  is  there  given  an  added  effect 
by  choral  treatment.  "The  Entombment"  becomes  the  intermezzo 
in  the  final  scene,  and  also  accompanies  the  final  withdrawal  of  the 
central  figure  from  the  world  of  strife. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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The  following  description  of  the  orchestral  symphony  was  written 
by  Heinrich  Strobel,  the  German  critic: 

I.  Angelic  Concert 
(Ruhig  bewegt  —  Ziemlich  lebhafte  Halbe) 
"The  tonal  basis  of  the  symphony  is  D-flat,  in  the  range  of  which  there  lie  the 
old  melodies  used  in  the  first  and  third  parts.  In  the  Angelic  Concert,  the  tension 
between  the  tonalities  of  D-flat  and  G  underlies  the  harmonic  constructions  of  the 
movement.  The  Cantus  firmus,  'Es  sangen  drei  EngeV "  ('Three  Angels  Sang')  , 
which  we  hear  first  in  the  trombones  (eighth  bar)  ,  is  developed  dynamically  up- 
ward. This  is  followed  by  a  quick  main  part,  in  three  sections.  The  first  section 
is  based  on  a  theme  (flute  and  first  violins)  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  model 
of  Hindemith's  style  in  melodic  development  —  a  melody  which  is  signalized  by 
its  wavering  between  major  and  minor.  A  second  theme  follows  (strings),  of 
serener  and  more  lyrical  character.  A  third  section  deals  with  these  two  themes 
in  a  lightly  hovering  fugato,  to  which  is  added,  again  in  the  trombones,  the  'Angel' 
melody.  The  last  phrase  of  the  'Angel'  melody  leads  back  to  that  tender  serenity 
which  spreads  over  the  entire  movement,  and  which  evokes  for  us  the  gentle  radi- 
ance of  Griinewald's  incomparable  representation  of  the  Nativity.  A  concise  coda 
follows  a  joyous  close,  fortissimo." 

II.  Entombment 
(Sehr  langsam) 
"The  two  chief  themes  of  the  second  movement,  the  Entombment,  are  typical 
©f  Hindemith's  melodic  style  —  the  first  with  its  purely  'linear'  structure  (muted 
strings,  wood  wind)  ;  the  second  with  its  intervallic  structure  of  fourths  and  fifths 
(oboe,  then  flute,  with  pizzicato  accompaniment).  In  wonderful  simplicity  ascend 
the  melodic  lines  of  the  solo  wood  winds;  and  how  beautiful  is  the  effect  of  the 
plaintive  call  of  the  clarinet,  after  the  short  crescendo  and  the  pause!" 

III.     The  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony 

(Schr  langsam,  frei  im  Zeitmass  —  Lebhaft) 
"It  is  the  third  movement  which  is  executed  in  the  broadest  and  boldest  manner. 
From  the  visual  tension  of  Griinewald's  picture,  an  aural  tension  has  been  created. 
The  power  of  the  music  is  so  marked  that  one  might  almost  be  induced  to  impart 
to  this  movement  a  poetic  interpretation,  although  the  themes  are  developed  in  a 
strictly  linear  manner,  and  even  the  most  grandiose  soimd  effects  betray  a  cogent 
musical  logic.  Hindemith's  art  of  tonal  disposition  is  consorted  with  a  power  of 
fancy  which  astonishes  even  those  who  best  know  his  works.  The  Temptation  of 
the  Saint  develops  over  a  tremendous  tonal  canvas,  from  the  opening  unison  of  the 
strings  (bearing  the  quotation,  Ubi  eras,  bone  Jhesu  ubi  eras,  quare  non  affuisti  ut 
sanares  vulnera  mcaf),  up  to  the  brass  chorale  of  the  final  Hallelujah.  The  cycle  of 
the  key  of  D-flat  is  the  foundation  of  the  harmonic  development,  the  symbol  of 
Sanctity.  The  greater  the  struggle  of  the  contesting  forces,  the  more  widely  does 
the  piece  depart  from  this  harmonic  basis.  The  ascent  of  the  string  unisono,  which 
is  intensified  in  an  astonishing  manner  by  the  opposing  figure  in  the  brass  instru- 
ments, is  a  striking  example  of  the  crescendo  developed  in  the  linear  manner.  This 
heroic  statement  is  followed  by  the  first  assault  of  the  opposing  forces  (if  this  ex- 
pression can  be  appHed  to  so  purely  musical  a  process),  with  another  theme  for  the 
unison  strings.  The  solo  wood  winds  answer,  while  the  stream  of  motion  flows 
on  in  the  strings.  A  grandiose  passage  closes  the  first  part  of  the  movement. 
There  is  a  long  and  elaborate  working-out.  The  battle  is  already  decided  when  the 
key  of  D-flat  is  again  reached  with  the  fugato.  Clarinets,  then  the  horn,  recur  to 
the  theme  of  the  unisono  string  introduction;  we  hear,  in  the  wood  winds,  the 
hymn,  Lauda  Sion  Salvatorerti;  and  then,  fortissimo  on  the  brass,  the  Hallelujah 
leads  us  to  a  resplendent  and  triumphant  close  in  D-flat  major." 

'^Hindemith's  style  has  gained  in  tonal  plasticity  to  the  same  degree 
that  he  has  simplified  his  art  technically.  The  few  themes  of  the  sym- 
phony are  tonal  symbols  of  extraordinary  vitality  and  perceptibility, 
but  at  the  same  time  they  obey  a  logic  that  is  subject  to  wholly  per- 
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sonal  laws.  The  effect  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  first  part,  Angelic  Coiicert  (based  on  the  picture  of  the  Nativity 
painted  by  Griinewald  for  the  Isenheim  Akar),  and  in  the  third  part, 
the  Vision  of  the  Temptation  of  Saint  Anthony),  old  church  melodies 
are  used.  These  ancient  melodies  constitute  the  true  germ-cell  of 
music;  they  determine  its  melodic  and  harmonic  tissue. 

"But  this  is  nothing  new  in  Hindemith's  case.  The  liturgical  modes 
have  exercised  a  deep  influence  on  his  music.  This  influence  is  evident 
in  his  Marienlehen  and  in  Das  Unaufhorliche;  it  breaks  through  again 
with  all  its  force  in  Mathis  der  Maler.  It  seems  as  though  Hindemith, 
after  many  digressions,  were  recurring  to  his  works  of  a  decade  ago. 
The  pathos,  the  subdued  lyricism,  the  plasticity  of  the  musical  vision 
—all  these  appear  to  establish  a  connection  between  his  most  recent 
art  and  its  earlier  expression.  .  .  . 

"The  simplicity  of  Mathis  der  Maler  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
Hindemith  is  renouncing  his  principle  of  polyphonic  development. 
Polyphony,  counterpoint  inspired  by  Bach,  remains  the  basis  of  his 
musical  thinking  and  feeling.  In  the  course  of  the  last  few  years,  how- 
ever, he  has  abandoned  more  and  more  all  dispensable  contrapuntal 
ballast,  and  has  lightened  his  linear  style.  .  .  . 

"This  polyphonic  style  gains,  in  the  Mathis  Symphony,  a  symbolic 
force  which  is  something  entirely  new  for  Hindemith.  Without,  as  we 
have  said,  employing  descriptive  music  in  the  ordinary  sense,  effects 
are  obtained  here  which  could  not  have  been  realized  by  means  of 
dramatic  expressiveness.  In  this  connection,  we  must  mention  espe- 
cially the  last  movement,  the  pictorial  subject  of  which  (the  Saint 
tortured  by  fantastic  beasts)  stimulated  the  tonal  imagination  of  the 
composer  to  an  exceptional  degree. 

"The  development  of  the  three  movements  is  singularly  clear.  The 
dynamic  curve  descends  from  the  festive  and  happy  Angelic  Concert 
of  the  beginning  to  the  quiet  elegy  of  the  Entombment,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds, after  the  music  of  the  Saint's  ordeal,  to  the  concluding  Halle- 
lujah Hymn  of  the  final  visionary  exaltation." 

[copyrighted  J 
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Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Rabaud  "La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem 

(after  Lenau) 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 
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II.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

III.     Hungarian  March   (Rakoczy) 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

'"p'HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
X  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans/' 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
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taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto^  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler :  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aher  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aher  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad  ?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  1  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,   but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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A  Bright   Idea    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat.  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  gt.x.  planned  insurance  . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
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Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 

[copyrighted! 


'LA   PROCESSION  NOCTURNE":    SYMPHONIC   POEM    (after 

Lenau),  Op.  6 

By  Henri  Rabaud 

Born  in  Paris  November  lo,  1873 


"La  Procession  Nocturne"  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  on  January  15,  1899.  What  was  probably  the  first  performance  in  this  country 
was  given  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  30,  1900,  Mr.  Van 
der  Stucken  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Club  conducted  by  Georges  Longy,  January  7,  1903.  The  piece  was  introduced  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  27,  1918,  when  the  com- 
poser conducted. 

There  have  also  been  performances  April  23,  1920,  February  13,  1925,  March  27, 
1925,  April  28,  1939,  and  February  7,  1941. 

The  orchestrStion  requires  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp 
and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Edouard  Colonne. 

NiKOLAUs  Lenau  derived  his  pen  name  from  the  more  cumbrous 
title  Nikolaus  Franz  Niembsch  Edler  von  Strehlenau.  The  Hun- 
garian poet  (he  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hungary,  August  13,  1802) 
chose  heroic  figures  of  world  renown  for  his  subjects  —  ''Savonarola," 
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"Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan,"  written  on  the  eve  of 
the  insanity  which  descended  on  him  in  September  1884,  six  years 
before  his  death,  was  destined  to  become  the  subject  of  the  Tone  Poem 
by  Richard  Strauss.  "Faust"  occupied  Lenau  in  1833  and  1834  and 
was  to  furnish  matter  for  tone  poems  to  Liszt  as  well  as  to  Rabaud. 
Liszt's  two  "Episodes"  for  orchestra,  after  Lenau's  "Faust,"  were  the 
"Mephisto"  Waltz  and  "The  Nocturnal  Procession." 

The  picture  of  the  lonely  Faust  contemplating  a  religious  procession 
on  a  midsummer  night  suggested  a  similar  musical  scheme  to  each 
composer,  although  each,  of  course,  treated  it  after  his  own  fashion. 
Liszt,  after  preparatory  pages,  introduced  a  Lento  religioso  with  the 
words  ''Choral  —  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium,"  the 
English  horn  first  taking  up  the  refrain.  The  Tone  Poem  of  Henri 
Rabaud  has  gentler  mood-evoking  properties.  The  music  opens 
Andante  tranquillo  with  the  strings  (at  first  muted)  to  which  are 
added  the  tones  of  the  wood  winds,  horns  and  harp.  The  music  pro- 
ceeds on  its  placid  course,  rising  to  a  brief  climax  of  intensified  sound. 
The  softer  tranquillity  is  restored  as  the  strings  carry  the  melody  of 
the  slow  processional  against  a  background  of  wind  chords.  The  end 
is  pianissimo. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Poem  is  printed  in  French  in  the 
score  and  here  quoted  in  translation: 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  hang  so  close 
to  the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its  very 
depths.  The  night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring  w^hispers 
through  the  wood,  a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is  doomed  to 
travel  through  its  obscurity.  His  gloomy  despair  renders  him  in- 
sensible to  the  marvellous  emotions  which  are  called  forth  by  the 
voices  of  Spring.  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow  him  at  his  will, 
and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest  he 
is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden.  The 
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further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the 
stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  dis- 
tance, casting  its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these 
musical  sounds  of  hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly 
sorrow?  Faust  stops  his  horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become 
invisible  and  the  sounds  inaudible,  as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not 
so,  however;  a  solemn  procession  is  passing  near,  and  a  multitude  of 
children,  carrying  torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It  is  the  night  of 
St.  John's  Eve.  Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by  monastic 
veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands.  Behind  them 
march  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their 
heads  are  bare,  their  beards  are  white  with  the  silvery  frost  of 
Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill  treble  of  the  children's  voices,  indica- 
tive of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles  with  the  profound  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged! 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful, 
Faust  bitterly  envies  them  in  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the 
song  dies  away  in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  dis- 
appears, the  forest  again  becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which 
kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves.  Faust,  left  alone  among  the 
shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  its  soft  mane, 
sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 

Henri  Rabaud,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
the  season  1918-1919,  introduced,  in  addition  to  this  Symphonic  Poem, 
his  Second  Symphony  in  E  minor,  and  his  Suite  based  on  the  music  of 
sixteenth-century  English  composers.  Pierre  Monteux  included  dances 
from  Rabaud's  opera  ''Marouf  on  a  Symphony  programme  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1921.  M.  Rabaud  studied  under  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1894.  From  1908  until  the 
period  of  the  War  he  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera,  becoming  its  prin- 
cipal conductor  1914-1918.  Returning  from  his  year  in  Boston  he 
succeeded  Gabriel  Faure  in  1920  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 
His  ''Marouf,  Savetier  de  Caire/'  one  of  several  operas,  was  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  in  December,  1917, 
and  revived  in  the  spring  of  1937. 
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THREE    EXCERPTS    from    the    "DAMNATION    OF    FAUST," 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

("Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted  the  first  Boston  performance  on  May  14 
of  the  same  year.  There  were  three  performances  by  Mr.  Lang  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  last  two  of  them  Georg  Henschel  and  Lillian  Bailey  were  soloists.  The 
Cantata  as  a  whole  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphany  Or- 
chestra on  November  30,  1934,  the  Cecilia  Society  chorus  assisting. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tympani  (two  players),  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  "Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes,"  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust,"  were  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuef  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo ,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
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Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  ''Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  ansvv^er  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  never  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,*  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 
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HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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Thursday  Evening,  March  23 
at  8  o'clock 


VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanrom^,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo4  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka    Rimsky-Korsakofl 

"Enchanted    Lake"    Liadov 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Klje"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  M5re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell6as  et  M^llsande   Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet  Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhlte"    ("The  Maiden  with  Roses")    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-fiat  major    ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  ^o.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Path^tlque" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ( "Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  In  C  majoi   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Taplola  ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring StrauM 

Waltz    (from   String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strausi 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis- Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry — furthers  American  Good  Living, 
is  sponsoring  weekly  broadcasts  of  these  concerts  by 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry — the  World's  Largest  Line 
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Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SEVENTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  March  23 

Progiramme 

ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ,  conducting 

Kabalevsky Overture  to  "Colas  Breugnon" 

Creston    "Frontiers" 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 

Introduction:  Kastchei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird 

Dance  of  the  Princess 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Kastchei 

Berceuse 

Finale 

INTERMISSION 

Franck Symphony  in  D  minor 

I.     Lento.  Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegretto 
III.     Allegro  non  troppo 

BALDWIN  PIANO 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "COLAS  BREUGNON" 

OR  "The  Master  of  Clamecy"  (after  Romain  Rolland),  Op.  24 

By  Dmitri  Kabalevsky 

Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  December  30,  1904 


Dmitri  Kabalevsky  composed  this  opera  on  the  novel  of  Romain  Rolland  in 
1937.  The  opera  has  been  performed  both  under  the  title  and  under  the  sub-title 
of  Rolland's  book.  It  was  staged  early  in  1938  in  Leningrad  at  the  State  Opera 
Theatre.  The  Russian  libretto  is  by  V.  Bragin.  The  composer  has  drawn  a  suite  of 
fou^r  symphonic  excerpts  from  his  opera,  consisting  of  the  Overture,  "National 
Holiday,"  "National  Calamity,"  "National  Rebellion." 

The  overture  uses  the  following  instruments:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes 
and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

THE  Soviet  composer  aimed  to  depict  in  his  opera  Rolland's  lusty 
Burgundian  character,  the  bonhomme  and  bon  vivant,  "jester  and 
philosopher,    artist    and    vine-grower,    who    blends    in   himself    both 
ardent  love  of  art  and  a  lusty  appetite  for  wine  and  food,  typical 
exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  French  Renaissance,  which  found  such 
superb  embodiment  in  the  immortal  writings  of  Francois  Rabelais." 
This  description  is  taken  from  an  article  on  Kabalevsky  by  the  Soviet 
writer  Yuri  Keldysh   (from  which  the  greater  part  of  this  information 
is  derived).  Keldysh  believes  that  Kabalevsky  well  succeeded  in  depict- 
ing musically  Rolland's  lovable  hero.  Kabalevsky  made  a  close  study 
of  Burgundian  folk  songs  before  starting  upon  his  score.  "The  force 
of  Rolland's  book,"  writes  Kabalevsky,   "is  not  in  the  narrative,  of 
which  there  is  none  to  speak  of.  Its  vigour  is  in  the  strength  of  its 
characters,  first  of  all  the  person  of  its  hero.  Colas,  in  the  folk  spirit 
with  which  the  whole  book  breathes,  in  its  great,  life-asserting  optimism, 
in  that  relish  and  love  of  life  with  which  Rolland  has  filled  every  page. 
It  is  through  these  features  that  Rolland's  book  is  so  near  and  com- 
prehensible to  us,  that  is  why  we  are  so  fond  of  it,  and  these  are  the 
features  we  strove  to  preserve  in  the  opera.  .  .  .  Before  writing  the 
music  I  applied  myself  to  French  folk  songs.  For  nearly  two  years 
I  made  a  close  study  of  this  rich  creative  heritage  of  the  French  people. 
I  strove 'to  grasp  its  very  essence,  its  characteristic  features.  My  aim 
was  to  convey  the  local  color  and  nature  of  the  epoch."  Yet  Kabalevsky 
made  use  of  only  two  short  themes  from  the  old  Burgundian  music  he 
had  studied.  These  themes,   connected  with  the  characterization  of 
the  hero  of  his  opera,  appear  in  the  overture. 

When  Kabalevsky's  opera  was  produced  in  Leningrad,  it  was  ac- 
claimed but  also  widely  discussed,  according  to  present  Russian  custom. 
The  composer  was  taken  to  task,  according  to  Yuri  Keldysh.  "The 
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reproaches  mainly  concerned  the  departures  made  from  the  literary 
original  in  the  writing  of  the  libretto."  But  Romain  Rolland  himself 
expressed  himself  as  fully  in  accord  both  with  the  librettist  and  the 
composer.  He  wrote  to  Kabalevsky:  "In  particular,  the  folk  songs  are 
highly  successful.  You  have  grasped  their  essence  perfectly  and  have 
given  them  form  in  your  music.  You  possess  the  gift  of  dramatic  de- 
velopment which  is  absent  in  so  many  good  composers.  You  also  have 
your  own  harmonic  language." 

Dmitri  Kabalevsky  comes  of  a  family  of  working  intelligentsia.  In 
1919  he  entered  a  music  school  in  Moscow  known  as  the  Alexander 
Scriabin  State  College  of  Music,  in  which  he  studied  with  Georgi 
Catoire  and  came  under  the  temporary  influence  of  Scriabin's  style. 
Graduating  in  1925,  he  entered  the  Moscow  Conservatory  and  there 
studied  composition  with  Nicolai  Miaskovsky  and  piano  with  Alexander 
Goldenweiser. 

The  second  of  his  three  symphonies  has  been  performed  in  the 
United  States.  His  orchestral  works  also  include  two  piano  concertos, 
in  addition  to  ''Colas  Breugnon"  he  has  written  the  opera  "Near 
Moscow"  and  the  Ballet  "Golden  Ears  of  Corn."  He  has  composed 
three  works  for  chorus  and  orchestra:  "Poem  of  Struggle"  in  1930,  and 
in  1942  "My  Great  Country"  and  "People's  Avenger"  (on  the  subject 
of  the  Russian  guerillas).  There  is  a  considerable  list  of  chamber 
music,  songs,  theatre,  film  and  radio  music,  and  transcriptions. 
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FRONTIERS 

By  Paul  Creston 

Born  in  New  York  City,  October  lo,  1906 


Paul  Creston  composed  his  "Frontiers"  for  Andre  Kostelanetz  and  dedicated  it  to 
him.  It  had  its  first  performance  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kostelanetz  by  the 
orchestra  in  Toronto,  October  14,  1943. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  tAvo  oboes  and  English 
horn,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns, 
three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  piano,  full  percussion,  and 
strings. 

THE  composer  has  this  to  say  about  his  subject  and  his  treatment 
of  it:  "The  American  migration  toward  the  West  was  achieved 
through  the  vision,  constancy,  and  indomitable  spirit  of  the  pioneers. 
In  the  face  of  danger  and  tragedy  and  ever-mounting  obstacles,  the 
vanguard  forged  ahead  with  great  determination. 

"  Trontiers'  is  a  musical  parallel  of  the  moods  inherent  in  so  formi- 
dable a  venture  and  is  conceived  in  three  main  sections:  the  vision,  the 
trek,  the  achievement.  One  principal  theme,  which  is  presented  by 
muted  trumpet  at  the  opening,  is  prevalent  throughout  the  entire 
composition,  but  is  varied  slightly  and  developed  differently  at  each 
appearance.  The  second,  and  major,  section  of  the  piece  conveys  the 
sense  of  drive,  of  building,  and  of  the  surmounting  of  increasing 
difficulties.  The  final  section  pK)rtrays  a  sense  of  deep  satisfaction  but 
with  a  renewal  of  the  original  vision  for  even  greater  accomplishment." 

Paul  Creston  began  studying  music  at  the  age  of  eight.  His  piano 
teachers  were  G.  Aldo  Randegger  and  Gaston  Dethier.  He  studied 
organ  with  Pietro  Yon.  In  theoretical  subjects  he  was  largely  self- 
taught.  He  is  organist  at  St.  Malachy's  Church  in  New  York  and  a 
musical  director  for  the  Blue  Network.  His  orchestral  works  include 
two  symphonies,  'Trelude  and  Dance,"  "Frontiers,"  "A  Rumor," 
"Chant  of  1942,"  Concertino  for  Marimba  and  Orchestra,  Concerto  for 
Saxophone  and  Orchestra,  and  the  "Pastorale  and  Tarantella,"  per- 
formed in  the  Monday-Tuesday  series  of  this  Orchestra,  January  24- 
25  last,  Vladimir  Golschmann  conducting.  There  are  also  choral  music, 
chamber  music,  and  pieces  for  piano  solo.  The  composer  has  received 
several  fellowships  and  awards.  His  First  Symphony  was  the  choice  of 
the  New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  for  1943. 

"Creston  is  an  ardent  amateur  photographer  and  cryptographer," 
wrote  Eugene  Goossens  when  he  conducted  the  First  Symphony  in 
Cincinnati.  "He  once  told  me  he  had  invented  three  systems  of  short- 
hand and  several  new  ciphers.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  involved 
in  the  study  of  graphology  and  hypnotism,  but  says  that  at  present  all 
his  hobbies  are  in  suspended  animation,  due  to  greatly  increased 
musical  activity." 

[copyrighted] 
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When  Dreams   Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Plan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . . .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  England  Department  •  •  •  One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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Hear 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


nnder  the  direetion  of 


Sfe^ae  Mou^^e/v^u 


exclusively  on  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
concerts  like  these  whenever  you  wished — 
and  in  your  own  home!  The  new  Victor 
catalog  presents  a  long  list  of  recordings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Included  are  masterpieces  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, Prokofieff,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 


TUNE   IN!  .  .  .  RCA's  great  new  radio  show, 
every  Saturday,  7:30  to  8  p.  m..  Station  WHDH 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  DANCED  STORY,  "THE  FIRE-BIRD" 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 

In  the  summer  of  1909  Diaghilev  asked  Stravinsky  to  write  a  ballet  founded  on 
the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Fire-Bird.  The  score  was  ready  in  May,  1910.  The 
scenario  was  the  work  of  Fokine. 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Oiseau  de  Feu"  a  "Conte  danse"  in  two  scenes, 
was  at  the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25,  1910.  The  Fire-Bird,  Tamara  Karsavina;  The 
Beautiful  Tsarevna,  Mme.  Fokina;  Ivan  Tsarevitch,  Fokine;  Kastchei,  Boulgakov. 
Gabriel  Pierne  conducted.  The  stage  settings  were  by  Golovine  and  Bakst. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
October  31,  1919;  the  most  recent  one,  February  24,  1939- 

The  composer  revised  the  suite  in  a  more  modest  orchestration  in  1919.  It  was 
this  form  of  the  suite  which  Stravinsky,  as  guest  conductor,  included  upon  his 
programme  here,  March  15,  1935.  This  orchestration  is  used  in  the  present  per- 
formances. The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  tim- 
pani, bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  piano,  harp,  and  strings. 

Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described.  After  a  sfiort  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan 
Tsarevitch,  the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night, 
comes  to  the  enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming 
golden  plumage.  She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree. 
He  captures  her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude, 
she  gives  him  one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  properties.  The 
dawn  breaks.  Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the 
castle.  Ivan,  hidden,  watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples,  and 
dancing.  Fascinated  by  them,  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell 
him  that  the  castle  belongs  to  the  terrible  Kastchei,  who  turns  de- 
coyed travelers  into  stone.  The  princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but 

>TfTTT>TtTTfTTTftTTTTTfTT*TTTTTTty    TwO    NcW    England    InStttuHOnS      TyTyyTTTTfTTTTTTTfyfTTfTTfTfffffi 


Ask    Your  Agent  or  Broker   to  Insure  Your  Property 
with  the 


pogton  Snsiurantc  Company 

Incorporated  1873 

(S^Ib  Colonp  insurance  Companp 

incorporated  1906 


87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle.  Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kastche'i  with 
his  train  of  grotesque  and  deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in 
pompous  procession.  Kastche'i  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who 
is  protected  by  the  feather.  Ivan  summons  the  Fire-Bird,  who  causes 
Kastche'i  and  his  retinue  to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The 
secret  of  Kastche'i's  immortality  is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps 
an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he 
would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg  backwards  and  forwards.  Kastche'i  and 
his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kastche'i 
dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the  petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan 
receives,  amid  great  rejoicing,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 


How  two  Russian  geniuses  met  and  collaborated  to  their  mutual 
glory  in  the  "Fire-Bird"  is  interestingly  told  by  Romola  Nijinsky, 
in  her  life  of  her  husband,*  a  book  which  is  much  concerned,  naturally, 
with  the  amazing  career  of  Diaghilev,  and  the  Ballet  Russe. 

Diaghilev  and  Nijinsky,  in  the  days  of  their  early  fame,  before 
breaking  with  the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  had  the  habit  of  wandering 
about  St.  Petersburg  on  free  evenings,  in  search  of  ballet  material. 

"One  evening  they  went  to  a  concert  given  by  members  of  the  com- 
position class  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  On  the  programme  was  the 
first  hearing  of  a  short  symphonic  poem  called  'Feu  d' Artifice/  Its 
author  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  singer 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre  —  Feodor  Stravinsky.  After  the  performance 
Diaghilev  called  on  the  young  Igor,  whose  father  he  had  known  and 
admired,  and,  to  Stravinsky's  utter  amazement,  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  ballet  expressly  for  his  company. 

"For  a  long  time  Fokine  had  had  the  idea  of  a  distinctly  Russian 
story  for  dancing,  founded  on  native  legends.  Fokine  told  the  story  of 
the  Fire-Bird  to  Benois,  over  innumerable  glasses  of  tea,  and  with  every 
glass  he  added  another  embellishment,  and  every  time  he  repeated  the 
tale  he  put  in  another  incident.  Benois  was  enthusiastic,  and  they  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  Diaghilev  and  asked  who  would  be  a  good  one  to  com- 
pose the  music.  Liadov's  name  was  mentioned.  'What,'  cried  Fokine, 
'and  wait  ten  years!'  Nevertheless,  the  commission  was  awarded  to 
Liadov  and  three  months  passed.  Then  Benois  met  him  on  the  street 
and  asked  him  how  the  ballet  was  progressing.  'Marvellously,'  said 
Liadov.  'I've  already  bought  my  ruled  paper.'  Benois'  face  fell,  and 
the  musician,  like  a  character  out  of  Dostoievsky,  added:  'You  know 
I  want  to  do  it.  But  I'm  so  lazy,  I  can't  promise.' 

"Diaghilev  thought  at  once  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  the  conferences 
between  him,  Benois,  and  Fokine  commenced. 

"Fokine  heard  Stravinsky's  'Feu  d' Artifice'  and  saw  flames  in  the 

*  "Nijinsky,"   Romola  Nijinsky    (Simon   and   Schuster,    1934). 
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music.  The  musicians  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  what  they  considered 
his  'unnecessary'  orchestration,  and  he  was  touched  by,  and  grateful 
for,  Fokine's  congratulations.  They  worked  very  closely  together, 
phrase  by  phrase.  Stravinsky  brought  him  a  beautiful  cantilena  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Tsarevitch  into  the  garden  of  the  girls  with  the  golden 
apples.  But  Fokine  disapproved.  'No,  no,'  he  said.  'You  bring  him  in 
like  a  tenor.  Break  the  phrase  where  he  merely  shows  his  head  on  his 
first  intrusion.  Then  make  the  curious  swish  of  the  garden's  magic 
noises  return.  And  then,  when  he  shows  his  head  again,  bring  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  melody.' 

"Fokine  made  the  choreography  extremely  fantastic.  The  steps  are 
as  rich  in  variation,  as  light  and  weird,  as  the  story  itself,  especially  in 
the  solo  dances  of  the  Fire-Bird,  which  constantly  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  a  feathered  creature. 

"Golovin's  scenery  of  a  garden,  with  the  castle  of  Kastchei  in  the 
background,  surrounded  by  trees,  is  wonderful  as  in  a  dream,  stylised, 
but  so  convincingly  unearthly,  so  sensuous,  that  one  is  in  another 
world.  The  costumes  were  based  on  native  Russian  dress:  fur-edged 
coats,  stiff  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  high,  embroidered  leather  boots. 

"Stravinsky  was  wild  with  enthusiasm  to  compose  the  music.  By 
commissioning  him  Diaghilev  proved  his  uncanny  gift  of  the  divining- 
rod  again,  which  sensed  talent  wherever  it  lay  latent.  Just  as  with 
Vaslav  (Nijinsky)  he  gave  Stravinsky  an  immediate  opportunity  to  un- 
fold his  art.  He  knew  at  once  that  he  had  disclosed  perhaps  the  fore- 
most genius  of  contemporary  music,  and  for  this  service  alone  Diaghilev 
deserves  our  lasting  gratitude. 

"Stravinsky  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  composition, 
and  he  had  little  enough  time  in  which  to  complete  it.  He  was  ex- 
tremely eager,  but,  in  spite  of  the  awe  he  had  for  Diaghilev  and  the 
respect  held  for  his  elders  like  Benois  and  Bakst,  he  treated  them  all 
as  his  equals.  He  was  already  very  decided  and  wilful  in  his  opinions, 
and  in  many  ways  a  difficult  character.  He  not  only  wished  his  author- 
ity acknowledged  in  his  own  field  of  music,  but  he  wanted  similar 
prestige  in  all  the  domains  of  art.  Stravinsky  had  an  extremely  strong 
personality,  self-conscious  and  sure  of  his  own  worth.  But  Diaghilev 
was  a  wizard,  and  knew  how  to  subdue  this  young  man  without  his 
ever  noticing  it,  and  Stravinsky  became  one  of  his  most  ardent  fol- 
lowers and  defenders.  He  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  naturally 
understood  the  tremendous  aid  it  would  mean  to  him  to  be  associated 
with  Sergei  Pavlovitch's  artistic  group. 

"Vaslav  and  Igor  soon  became  friends.  He  had  a  limitless  admira- 
tion for  Stravinsky's  gifts,  and  his  boldness,  his  direct  innovation  of 
new  harmonies,  his  courageous  use  of  dissonance,  found  an  echo  in 
Vaslav's  mind."  [copyrighted] 
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Sanders  Theatre    .   Cambridge 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CONCERT 

Thursday  Evening^  April  20 
at  8  o'clock 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  24,  fl^  2:30  o  clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  25,  cit  8:30  o'clock 


ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ,  conducting 

Kabalevsky -Overture  to  "Colas  Breugnon" 

Creston    'Trontiers" 

Gretry Aria  from  "Zemire  et  Azor": 

"La  Fauvette  avec  ses  petits" 
Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 

Albeniz Suite  from  "Iberia" 

(Orchestrated  by  E.  Fernandez  Arbos) 

MiLHAUD  Quatre  Chansons  de  Ronsard 

Rachmaninoff  Vocalise 

Mozart Variations  on  "Ah,  vous  dirai-je  maman"   (K.  No.  265) 

(Arranged  for  Voice  and  Orchestra  by  Frank  La  Forge) 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR 

By  Cesar  Franck 

6orn  at  Liege,  Belgium,  December  lo,  1822;  died  at  Paris,  November  8,  1890 


The  Symphony  of  Cesar  Franck  had  its  first  performance  by  the  Conservatoire 
Orchestra  of  Paris,  February  17,  1889.  The  symphony  reached  Germany  in  1894, 
when  it  was  performed  in  Dresden;  England  in  1896  (a  Lamoureux  concert  in 
Queen's  Hall).  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
April  15,  1899,  Wilhelm  Gericke,  conductor. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two  clari- 
nets and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-^- 
piston,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  harp  and  strings. 

*/^NE  autumn  evening  in  1888,"  wrote  Guy  Ropartz,  devout  disciple 
\-J  of  Franck,  "I  went  to  pay  the  master  a  visit  at  the  beginning  of 
vacation  time.  'Have  you  been  working?'  I  inquired.  *Yes,*  was  Franck's 
reply,  'and  I  think  that  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  result.'  He  had 
just  completed  the  Symphony  in  D,  and  he  kindly  played  it  through 
to  me  on  the  piano.*  I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon 
me  by  that  first  hearing." 

The  first  performance,  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire,  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  orchestra  were  opposed  to  it,  the  subscribers  bewildered, 
and  some  of  Franck's  colleagues  spitefully  critical,  has  been  described 
with  gusto  by  d'Indy  in  his  much  quoted  book,  the  bible  of  the 
Franck  movement. 

It  is  not  hard  to  sympathize  with  the  state  of  mind  of  Franck's  de- 
voted circle,  who  beheld  so  clearly  the  flame  of  his  genius,  while  the 
world  ignored  and  passed  it  by.  They  were  naturally  incensed  by  the 
inexplicable  hostility  of  some  of  Franck's  fellow  professors  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  moved  to  winged  words  in  behalf  of  their  lovable 


*  D'Indy  lists  the  Symphony  as  having  been  begun  in  1886. 
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"maitre,"  who,  absorbed  and  serene  in  his  work,  never  looked  for 
either  performance  or  applause  —  was  naively  delighted  when  those 
blessings  sparingly  descended  upon  him.  But  the  impatience  of  the 
Franck  disciples  extended,  less  reasonably,  to  the  public  which  allowed 
him  to  die  before  awaking  to  the  urgent  beauty  of  his  art.  Ropartz,  for 
instance,  tried  to  console  himself  with  the  philosophical  reflection:  "All 
true  creators  must  be  in  advance  of  their  time  and  must  of  necessity  be 
misunderstood  by  their  contemporaries:  Cesar  Franck  was  no  more  of 
an  exception  to  this  rule  than  other  great  musicians  have  been;  like 
them,  he  was  misunderstood."  A  study  of  the  dates  and  performances, 
which  d'Indy  himself  has  listed,  tends  to  exonerate  the  much  berated 
general  public,  which  has  been  known  to  respond  to  new  music  with 
tolerable  promptness,  when  they  are  permitted  to  hear  it  even  ade- 
quately presented.  The  performances  of  Franck's  music  while  the  com- 
poser lived  were  patchy  and  far  between. 

Through  almost  all  of  his  life,  Paris  was  not  even  aware  of  Franck. 
Those  who  knew  him  casually  or  by  sight  must  have  looked  upon  him 
simply  as  a  mild  little  organist*  and  teacher  at  the  Conservatoire,  who 
wrote  unperformed  oratorios  and  operas  in  his  spare  time.  And  such  in- 
deed he  was.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Franck  gave  the  world  little 
opportunity  for  more  than  posthumous  recognition  —  and  not  so  much 
because  this  most  self-eftacing  of  composers  never  pushed  his  cause,  as 
because  his  genius  ripened  so  late.  When  he  had  reached  fifty-seven 
there  was  nothing  in  his  considerable  output  (with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "La  Redemption"  or  "Les  bolides")  which  time  has  proved 
to  be  of  any  great  importance.  ''Les  Beatitudes"  which  he  completed 
in  that  year  (1879)  had  neither  a  full  nor  a  clear  performance  until 
three  years  after  his  death,  when,  according  to  d'Indy,  "the  effect  was 
overwhelming,  and  henceforth  the  name  of  Franck  was  surrounded  by 
a  halo  of  glory,  destined  to  grow  brighter  as  time  went  on."  The  master- 
pieces —  "Psyche,"  the  Symphony,  the  String  Quartet,  the  Violin  Son- 
ata, the  Three  Organ  Chorales,  all  came  within  the  last  four  years  of 
his  life,  and  the  Symphony  —  that  most  enduring  monument  of  Franck's 
genius,  was  first  performed  some  twenty  months  before  his  death.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  musicians  rallied  to  the  masterly  new  scores 
as  soon  as  they  appeared,  and  lost  no  time  in  spreading  the  gospel  of 
Franck  —  a  gospel  which  was  readily  apprehended.  Ysaye  played  the 
Violin  Sonata  (dedicated  to  him)  in  town  after  town;  the  Quartet  was 
performed  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique 
(April  19,  1890),  and  the  whole  audience,  so  we  are  told,  rose  to  ap- 
plaud the  composer.  And  after  Franck's  death,  his  music,  aided   (or 


*  D'Indy  pours  just  derision  upon  the  ministry  who,   as  late  as  August,    1885,   awarded  the 
ribbon  of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  to  "Franck  (Cesar  Auguste),  professor  of  organ." 
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hindered)  by  the  zealous  pronouncements  ot  the  militant  school  which 
had  grown  at  his  feet,  made  its  way  increasingly  to  popular  favor. 

French  musicians  testify  as  to  the  rising  vogue  of  Franck's  music  in 
the  early  nineties.  Leon  Vallas  in  his  life  of  Debussy  laments  that  the 
Parisian  public  of  that  time,  "still  carried  along  on  a  flood  of  ro- 
manticism," could  not  be  diverted  to  the  self-contained  elegance  of  the 
then  new  impressionist  composer.  "The  select  shrines  were  still  con- 
secrated to  the  cult  of  a  fierce,  grandiloquent,  philosophical  art:  Bee- 
thoven's last  quartets,  the  new  works  of  Cesar  Franck  —  discoverea  very 
late  in  the  day  —  and  Richard  Wagner's  great  operas  —  these  complex, 
ambitious  works,  so  full  of  noble  beauty,  were  alone  capable  of  arous- 
ing an  enthusiasm  that  bordered  on  delirium."  Paul  Landormy,  writ- 
ing for  La  Victoire,  lists  these  same  composers,  and  singles  out  Franck's 
Quintet  and  Quartet,  as  having  been  accorded  at  that  time  "an  exces- 
sive admiration,  romantic  in  its  violence."  Derepas,  writing  in  1897, 
told  of  a  veritable  Franck  inundation,  and  the  composer's  son  then 
wrote  to  him  that  he  received  every  day  quantities  of  letters  and 
printed  matter  about  his  father.  When  once  the  special  harmonic  style 
of  Franck,  his  absorption  in  the  contemplative  moods  of  early  organ 
music  had  caught  the  general  imagination,  his  musical  faith  needed 

no  preaching. 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestls  Maria   Sanroma,   Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 
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"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R.  ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


EIGHTH  CONCERT 

THURSDAY  EVENING,  April  20 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major.  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  I'aube  k  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.    Jeux  de  vagues 
III.    Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff .Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 
Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,  1809 

& 

This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889. 

THE  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spirituel ,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Lage  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  brace  of  symphonies.  Six  were  duly  forthcoming, 
and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled  in  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later  numbered  by  Eusebius 
Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as 
88,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  for  Paris  also. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  personnel  amateurs  were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  amateur  players  were  more  rigorously  selected 
than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as 
sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique, 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed 
on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience 
took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Kevo- 
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lution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords, 
brings  in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly 
by  the  strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes 
in  in  the  dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied 
the  first  statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure, 
leaping  about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing 
in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D 
major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three 
times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This 
Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio 
true  peasant  Gemiitlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open 
fifths  under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the 
finale  has  made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  make  as  many  "happy  returns"  as  possible.  It  does 
so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint 
for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony 
is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety 
and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as 
naivete. 
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"THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also  the  first  performance  in   the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-ii-pistonSt 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

WHEN  Debussy  composed  ''La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques,"  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  ''UApres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer"  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sebastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
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LOU   WAS    IN    A   STEW 

Can  you  imagine  it?. . .  Lou  tried  to  make  his  own  tires.  He  invented 
a  formula . . .  got  the  ingredients . . .  but  before  he  knew  it,  Lou  was  in 
a  stew. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  takes  an  expert  to  do  a  job  right. 
Even  with  insurance . . .  fire  and  casualty  insurance  for  your  home  or 
business . . .  the  best  that  you  can  have,  the  kind  that  gives  freedom  from 
worry  over  financial  loss,  is  planned  insurance  . .  .  based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  made  free  by  The  Man  with  the  Plan,  your  local 
insurance  specialist. 

For  the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the 
Plan  in  your  neighborhood,  simply  write  to  us. 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

New  England  Department .  .  .  One  Liberty  5q.,  Boston  7,  ^ass* 

Frank  O.  Sargeant,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orchesti 

UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de 
lightful  memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 
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RCA'S  great  new  radio  program,  '^The  Music  America  Loves  Be 
Hear  it  every  Saturday  evening,  7:30  to  8,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 
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is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  went 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  may 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  only 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  that 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d*or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Gilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  ^hat  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  'a  solitary 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry — furthers  American  Good  Living, 
is  sponsoring  weekly  broadcasts  of  these  concerts  by 

Tlhe  Bostoim 


yinmpJbioiiay 

SERGE  KOUSSEVrrZKY,  Conductor 

Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry — the  World's  Largest  Line 

of  Major  Industrial  Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 
"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 


Symphony  Hall,  Boston 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  21,  at  2:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  22,   at  8:30  o'clock 


Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  8,  Op.  65 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 


Khatchatourian Piano  Concerto 


soloist 
WILLIAM  KAPELL 
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SIXTY-FOURTH     SEASON     1944—1945 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
A  Series  of  Seven 

THURSDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

October  12  November  9  December  21 

January  25  February  22  March  22 

April  26 

\/ 

Members  of  the  University  who  secured  season  tickets  for 
the  present  season  through  the  Bursar's  Office  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  re-subscribe  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
past. 

Subscribers  in  Non-University  sections  will  receive  an 
invitation  in  the  autumn  to  renew  their  subscriptions 
for  the  coming  season. 

All  Season  Tickets  are  |i2  each,  plus  20  per  cent  Fed- 
eral Tax. 

Applications  for  seats  in  Non-University  sections  should 
be  addressed  to 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager 
SYMPHONY  HALL,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


Cambridge  subscribers,  who  may  be  interested  in  the 
Friday  Afternoon,  Saturday  Evening,  Sunday  Afternoon, 
or  Monday  Evening  Series  in  Boston,  are  invited  to 
inquire  for  particulars  at  the  subscription  office.  Sym- 
phony Hall. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  27 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873; 
died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,  1943 


The  Second  Symphony  of  RachmaninofE  was  published  in  1907.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, in  the  season  of  1908-09. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

TN  1906,  Rachmaninoff  fled  Moscow  for  a  quieter  spot  where  he  might 
-*-  yield  undisturbed  to  the  urge  for  creative  work.  In  Moscow,  from 
early  boyhood,  he  had  learned  his  art.  Its  older  musicians  had  fathered 
and  encouraged  his  development.  He  had  taken  an  increasingly  active 
part  in  musical  performance,  conducting  at  the  opera,  appearing  in 
concerts,  conducting  or  playing  the  piano,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
music.  His  friends  were  many,  his  engagements  pressing,  his  popularity 
embarrassing  to  one  seeking  the  leisure  to  compose. 

Dresden,  where  he  could  be  surrounded  by  superb  musical  per- 
formances and  yet  free  of  importunate  acquaintances  and  agents,  was 
the  city  of  his  "retreat."  There  a  house  with  a  peaceful  garden  and  a 
good  piano  became  the  incognito  dwelling  place  of  the  composer,  his 
wife  (he  had  married  four  years  before)  and  their  small  daughter. 
Here  Rachmaninoff  lived  for  three  winters;  here  he  composed  his 
"Isle  of  the  Dead,"  his  Piano  Sonata,  and  his  Symphony  in  E  minor,  a 
set  of  songs,  an  opera,  "Mona  Vanna,"  which  he  never  finished.  The 
Symphony  was  published  in  1907. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  score  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The'Country*s  fastest  growing  chain  of  fine  Hotels 

Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  O6SO  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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LIST  OF  WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Cambridge  Series 
DURING   THE  SEASON   1943-1944 


Beethoven 


Berlioz 


Symphony  No.  6  in  F  major,  Op.  68,  "Pastoral" 


Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major,  Op.  92 


III 


February  3 
December  23 


Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

VI     February  17 


Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.  14a 
Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  90 
Creston     .      .      .      .      .      "Frontiers" 
Debussy "La   Mer,"    Trois   Esquisses    Symphoniques 


Franck 
Handel 

Haydn 

HiNDEMITH 

Kabalevsky 
moussorgsky 

Rabadd 
Rachmaninoff     . 

RiMSKY-KORSAKOV 

William  Schuman 
Stravinsky    . 


Two  Nocturnes 
Symphony  in  D  minor 


II     November  11 

I     October  14 

VI     February  17 

VII  March  23 

VIII  April  20 
II     November  11 

VII     March  23 


Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra  in  B  minor, 

No.  12  III     December  23 


Symphony  in  G  major.  No. 


VIII     April  20 


Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler"   ("Matthias  the 

Painter")  V     February  3 


Overture  to  "Colas  Breugnon" 
Prelude  to  "Khovanstchina" 


VII     March  23 
V     February  3 


"Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 
arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel    I 


October  14 


"La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem 
(after  Lenau) 


Symphony  in  E  minor.  No,  2,  Op.  27 

Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34 

Symphony  for  Strings 

Circus  Polka  {First  concert  performance) 

Four  Norwegian  Moods 
{First  performance) 


VI     February   17 

VIII     April  20 

II     November  11 

III     December  23 

IV     January  13 

IV     January   13 


"Jeu  de  Cartes"    (Card  Game,  Ballet  in  Three 

Deals)  IV     January  13 


Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  Orchestra 
Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 


I     October  14 
VII     March   23 


Suite  from  the  Ballet  "Pulcinella"  for  Small 
Orchestra  (after  Pergolesi)  IV 


Symphony  in  C  major 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 


January   13 
IV     January  13 


I     October  14 


Igor  Stravinsky  conducted  the  concert  of  January  13 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  February  3 

Andre  Kostelanetz  conducted  the  concert  of  March  23 
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Unlike  the  "Isle  of  the  Dead,"  which  demanded  an  orchestra  of  "modern"  fullness, 
this  symphony  is  content  with  the  normal  forces,  with  the  simple  exception  of  the 
glockenspiel.  The  symphony  begins  with  an  introduction  (largo):  a  stately  phrase 
given  to  the  violoncellos  and  basses  is  answered  by  sombre  chords  for  wood  winds 
and  horns,  while  a  tentative  figure  steals  in  through  the  first  violins  to  the  seconds. 
The  bass  phrase  is  modified,  and  subjected  again  to  the  same  procedure.  A  new 
figure,  tending  upwards,  is  worked  out  with  logical  insistence  to  a  climax  at  which 
the  tentative  first  violin  figure  is  announced  with  some  insistence,  then  subsides 
gradually  until  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  allegro  moderato,  is  reached.  This 
portion  of  the  movement  is  noticeable  for  its  simple  conformity  to  tradition.  The 
opening  theme  is  a  simple  modification  of  the  opening  violin  figure.  After  a  lucid 
transition,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  normal  key,  divided  between  wood 
wind  and  strings.  The  "development"  section,  in  which  the  composer  usually  ex- 
hibits the  resources  of  theme-transformation  and  contrast  of  mood,  is  on  the  whole 
unusually  simple  and  direct.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  modifications,  rhythmical  and 
harmonic,  to  which  Rachmaninoff  has  subjected  his  themes.  For  the  most  part  he 
uses  as  material  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  with  occasional  reference  to 
the  "violin  phrase"  of  the  introduction.  Towards  the  end  of  this  section,  he  employs 
greater  freedom  of  modulation,  and  the  "recapitulation"  section  begins  with  a  climax 
in  which  the  principal  theme  is  announced  with  more  emphasis.  The  coda  is  rather 
long  and  elaborate,  but  does  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Brahms,  involve  the  use 
of  new  material. 

The  second  movement,  allegro  molto,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo  of  far  less  conventional 
type.  First  and  second  violins,  with  oboes,  begin  an  incisive  accompaniment  figure, 
while  four  solo  horns  give  out  a  vigorous  theme.  The  strings  answer  with  a  phrase, 
in  which  an  upward  leap  of  a  seventh  is  prominent.  There  is  free  modulation, 
leading  to  a  new  section  with  a  broad  melody  givjen  out  by  the  strings.  There  is  an 
episode  in  canonic  style  in  which  the  figure  with  leaps  of  a  seventh  appears  in 
notes  of  smaller  value  (diminution).  This  movement  is  conspicuous  for  its  inimitable 
vivacity,  striking  use  of  orchestral  resources  (especially  the  glockenspiel)  ,  and  its 
intrinsic  musical  originality. 

The  third  movement,  adagio,  is  naturally  of  a  lyric  cast,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
more  conventional  in  its  musical  treatment.  It  opens  with  an  expressive  phrase  for 
the  strings  to  which  the  clarinet  answers  with  a  melodic  episode.  Then  comes  an 
episode  constructed  on  the  "violin  figure"  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. This  is  continued  at  some  length.  The  opening  theme  of  the  adagio  returns, 
followed  by  the  clarinet  solo.  After  this  the  movement  comes  to  a  close  with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  the  "introduction  phrase."  The  most  salient  characteristics 
of  this  movement  are  its  melodic  grace  and  straightforward  simplicity  of  construction. 

The  finale  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  "canonic  episode"  of  the  scherzo  in 
triple  time,  leading  directly  to  a  brilliant  and  forceful  theme.  There  is  a  cheerful 
subsidiary,  scored  chiefly  for  wood  wind  and  strings,  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the 
first  theme.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  broad  second  theme,  given  out  by  all  the  strings 
(except  double4Dasses)  with  accompaniment  of  wood  wind  and  horns.  A  portion 
of  this  theme  suggests  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  notes  of  double  length  (augmenta- 
tion). There  is  an  episode  from  the  adagio,  built  up  from  the  introduction  phrase. 
The  first  theme  returns  with  some  skilful  canonic  workmanship  (in  augmentation 
and  diminution)  .  The  "cheerful  subsidiary"  returns,  this  time  chiefly  in  the  brass, 
leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  broader  second  theme.  There  is  a  brilliant  ending  in 
which  the  first  and  second  theme  appear  in  contrapuntal  opposition. 

[copyrighted] 
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The  WOOL  TRADE 

is  appreciative  of  the  magnificent 

contributionyphich  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra  makes  to  the  Qommunity 

EMERY  &  GONANT  CO.,  Inc. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

NOYES-GEBHARD  COMPANY 

TAUNTON,  MASS. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

^va  I      ^^    r  f  "The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection '—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.** 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  S4th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
IN  BOSTON: 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

176  BOYLSTON  STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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Tuesday  Evening,  October  19 


A   beautifully  appointed   table   is 
the  essence  of  gracious  hospitality 


PAINE  announces  fhe 
opening  of  a  new  shop 
devoted  exclusively  to 


Fine  China 
and  Glass 


Hundreds  have  already  visited  this  new  shop  that  pre- 
sents a  panoranna  of  possibilities  for  table  settings  dis- 
tinguished in  their  beauty.  Conne  in  and  see  our  "table 
of  the  month" — a  drannatic,  modern,  all-glass  table  with 
all-glass  chairs,  against  a  background  of  charcoal  black. 
See  our  exhibition  of  rare  and  historical  china.  Come  to 
PAINE  for  contemporary  china  from  world-renowned 
potteries  and  dazzling  crystal  from  foremost  designers. 


A  conveniently  located 
shop  on  our  street  floor 


(^oA^n:^ 


81   Arlington  Street 
Boston 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
First  Concert 
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taste  is  important  .   .   . 

this  is  no  time  for  short-lived  fads.  It  is  a 
time  for  fundamentals.  A  time  when 
Fredleys'  clothes  come  into  their  own,  for 
in  them  you  find  the  well-bred  simplicity 
that  endures  .  .  . 

quality  is  important  .   .   . 

in  clothes  as  in  everything  else,  quality  is 
farsighted  economy.  And  quality  is  a  basic 
attribute  of  everything  you  buy  at 
Fredleys',  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  you  spend   .  .  . 

value  is  important  .   .   . 

good  clothes  have  always  proved  a  good 
investment.  They  pay  dividends  at  every 
wearing.  At  Fredleys'  you  get  not  only  full 
value,  but  plus  value  .  .  .  that  extra  some- 
thing   inherent  in    Fredleys'    clothes  .  .  . 

time  is  important  .   .  . 

At  Fredleys'  you  can  accomplish  more  in 
less  time.  Here  is  selective  service  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  salespeople  in  an  atmos- 
phere gracious  and  refreshing.  Whether 
you  stay  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours, 
you're   glad   you   came   .  .  . 


in  the 


ANNIVERSARY 

In  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  for 
October  11,  1924,  H.  T.  Parker  wrote, 
under  the  heading 

"KOUSSEVITZKY  BEGINS  .  .  ." 
the  following  review  of  the  first  concert 
of  that  season: 

"Conductor,  orchestra  and  audience 
regarded  every  tradition;  fulfilled  every 
rite.  On  the  tick  of  two-thirty  yester- 
day afternoon  Mr.  Koussevitzky  emerged 
upon  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall ;  while 
the  shade  of  Henry  Higginson,  no  doubt 
watching  from  the  celestial  hills,  blessed 
him  for  such  punctuality.  As  the  new 
conductor  crossed  to  his  stand  the  whole 
house  rose  to  salute  and  applaud  him. 
Making  the  distinction  of  a  musician 
who  cherishes  his  instrument,  he  ac- 
knowledged first  the  greeting  of  the 
band  —  with  a  collective  handshake  be- 
stowed individually  upon  Mr.  Burgin. 
Next  Mr.  Koussevitzky  turned  to  his 
audience,  then  to  the  score  of  his  first 
piece,  an  eighteenth-century  Concerto 
by  Vivaldi.  .  .  . 

"No  eminent  conductor  would  be 
worthy  of  the  name  and  of  a  new  post, 
did  he  not,  upon  arrival,  alter  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  orchestra.  Accordingly, 
the  double-basses  at  Symphony  Hall 
now  fringe  the  left  end  of  the  stage  with 
the  harps  ensconced  among  the  adjacent 
strings.  Back  from  the  wood-wind  choir, 
in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  stretch 
horns,  trumpets  and  trombones ;  while 
to  right  strings  and  instruments  of  per- 
cussion again  expand.  The  clear  purpose, 
readily  gained,  is  a  concentrating  and  a 
deepening  of  the  wind-tone,  both  brass 
and  reed.  Only  here  and  there  did  a 
new  face  rise  from  the  orchestra;  but 
the  connoisseurs  of  method  observed 
that  while  the  bowing  of  the  violins 
changed  with  the  course  of  the  music, 
at  any  given  moment  it  was  exactly  uni- 
form, evidently  under  prescription  from 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  for  precise  phrasing. 
To  his  program,  moreover,  none  might 
reasonably  demur.  It  ranged  many  times, 
temperaments  and  manners.  It  arrayed 
an  ancient  Italian,  a  romantic  French- 
man, a  classic  German,  a  Russian  mod- 
ern, a  Parisian  modernist.  It  contained 
two  numbers  —  one  dated  1924  —  that 
were  heard  for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 
It  was  not  over-long;  cultivated  diver- 
sity; singled  out  no  piece  of  virtuoso- 
display.  .  .  . 

"In  outer  semblance,  the  new  conduc- 
for  somewhat  belied  report,  oral,  tex- 
tual, pictorial.  He  is  in  the  flower  of 
middle  years;  but  no  lingering  aura  of 
youth  seems  to  gild  them ;  while  to  one 
pair  of  eyes,  he  was  less  romantic  pres- 
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ence  than  twentieth-century  musician 
in  the  unglamored  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. As  he  approaches  or  leaves  the 
stand,  his  step  is  quick;  his  carriage 
erect;  his  manner  serene;  his  tailor 
admirable.  Gravely  and  simply  he  re- 
ceives applause;  likes  not  to  tarry  be- 
tween numbers.  About  to  begin  a  piece, 
Mr.  Koussevitzky  enforces  a  moment  of 
suspensive  silence  upon  orchestra  and 
audience  as  though  he  would  have  the 
music  pulse  upon  the  waiting  air.  Al- 
ways his  beat  is  clarity  itself.  Usually 
it  has  a  graphic  precision  as  of  both 
muscular  and  spiritual  tensity. 

"Otherwise  Mr.  Koussevitzky's  ges- 
ture takes  character  from  the  music  in 
hand.  In  an  ancient  Concerto,  it  curves 
the  line  and  evens  the  accents.  In  a 
romantic  overture,  like  Berlioz's  'Roman 
Carnival,'  it  is  sedulous  for  the  drama- 
tizing and  poetizing  play  of  the  voices, 
the  distribution  and  shading  of  the  tonal 
colors.  In  the  Variations  of  Brahms,  it 
is  linear  again,  light  also  and  adroit. 
With  Monsieur  Honegger's  locomotive, 
it  whips  rhythm,  up-piles  tonal  masses, 
outflings  climax.  In  Scriabin's  'Poem  of 
Ecstasy,'  it  is  like  the  leap  of  the  con- 
ductor's to  the  composer's  intensities 
and  fires.  Then  does  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
ply  that  characteristic  gesture  of  ingath- 
ering arm  for  outpouring  orchestra.  Then 
does  he  visibly  mould  great  crescendos. 
Then  does  his  figure  rise  and  draw  tense 
until  the  whole  force  of  his  being  has 
launched  the  tonal  thunderbolt.  Kousse- 
vitzky superbus,  as  the  old  Romans 
might  have  written;  but  Koussevitzky 
passioning  for  th^  music  —  not  for  him- 
self. 

"The  fundamental  trait,  the  basic 
merit,  of  this  conducting  is  regard  for 
musical  line,  progress,  structure.  It  ex- 
presses itself  in  a  marvelous  clarity,  pre- 
cision, onflow.  Wagner  himself  did  not 
more  passionately  pursue  that  germ 
whence  music  unfolds,  expands,  runs 
course,  in  animating  and  characterizing 
curve.  The  clarity  is  never  dry,  brittle, 
hard.  The  precision  is  also  plastic.  The 
current  parts  and  reparts,  gathers,  floods, 
ever  unbroken.  .  .  . 

"For  in  Mr.  Koussevitzky  by  the 
proofs  of  yesterday  dwell  those  four- 
fold powers  which  define  and  consum- 
mate a  conductor  of  the  first  order.  The 
ability  to  discover,  unfold,  curve  and 
modulate  the  intrinsic  and  essential 
line  of  the  music;  to  weave  it  into  pat- 
tern; by  pace  and  rhythm  to  give  it 
motion;  by  accent  to  impart  it  charac- 
ter. The  ability  to  distribute  over  the 
surface  of  this  pattern  the  harmonic  and 
instrumental  colors  which  are  light  and 
{Contiuued  on  page  23) 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-second  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  19 


Programme 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 

III,  Allegro 

Stravinsky Ode  in  Three  Parts,  for  Orchestra 

Eulogy 
Eclogue 
Epitaph 

MoussoRGSKY "Picturcs  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade  —  Gnomus  —  Tuileries  —  Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells 
—  Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle  —  Limoges;  The  Marketplace  — 
Catacombs    (Con  mortuis  in  lingua  mortua)  -  The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs  — 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  .died  there  in  1743) 
Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  "L'JIstro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration").  They  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  publication  of  "Roger  et  le 
Cene,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote  these  concertos  for  four 
violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and  organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  11,  has 
been  edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.f  The  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's  original  manuscript.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  organ  and  strings. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  first  programme  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October 
10-11,  1924.  The  concerto  was  also  performed  October  25,  1929;  May  1,  1936; 
October  7,  1938,  and  April  10,  1941,  in  memory  of  Ernest  B.  Dane. 

THIS  concerto  bears  its  story  o£  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that 
when  it  was  unearthed  a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably 
in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto, 
according  to  a  way  we  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the  Italian 
master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 
Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal. 
In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  circulated 
once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig, 
not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled  writing  of  Bach's 


*  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist  and  conductor,  was  born  in  Kharkov,  Russia,  October  10,  1863. 
A  pupil  of  Nikolas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky  (at  the  Moscow  Conservatory),  and  of  Liszt, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  in  his  youth  of  such  musicians  as  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
he  holds  perhaps  more  extensively  than  anyone  living  the  experience  and  memory  of  Russia's 
musical  past.  Alexander  Siloti  appeared  as  piano  soloist  at  these  concerts  February  4,  1898, 
and  April  7,  1922.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

t  D'Antalffy's  transcription  is  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  on  Bach's  arrangement^  and  exer- 
cises considerable  freedom,  putting  the  fugue  at  the  end.  This  version  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,   February  29,   1940,  John   BarbiroUi  conducting. 
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eldest  son:  Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this:  "Manu  mei  Patris 
descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied  by  the  hand  of 
my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach 
should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his  assumption 
by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  author- 
ship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach 
Jahrbuch  of  that  year.* 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  by  the  strings  against  sonorous  chords.  There  follows  a  fugue, 
in  which  Siloti  doubles  strings  and  wood  winds  in  the  various  voices, 
bringing  in  the  organ  for  the  full  chords  of  the  climax.  The  second 
movement  is  an  even-flowing  Largo  in  6-8  rhythm,  subdued  and  con- 
templative, and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements.  The 
editor  scores  the  Largo  for  strings  only.  The  final  Allegro  again  de- 
velops fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by  the  violins,  roundly  supported 
by  successions  of  chords. 


*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 
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Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the  son  o£ 
a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  and  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip  of 
Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713.  On 
the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  di  concerti  at  the 
Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls  with  a  female  or- 
chestra and  choir.  His  nickname,  "the  red  priest"  {il  preto  rosso") ,  has 
been  supposed  to  derive  from  the  color  of  his  hair.  Carlo  Goldoni,  the 
eighteenth-century  Venetian  playwright,  has  spoken  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  "Abbe  Vivaldi,  called  'il  preto  rosso'  on  account  of  his  hair. 
He  was  much  better  known  by  this  soubriquet  than  by  his  real  name." 
But  Bernardino  Molinari,  the  Italian  conductor  and  a  modern  au- 
thority on  Vivaldi,  has  put  forward  the  theory  that  the  name  came  from 
"his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of  red." 

A  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  "Travels  through  Italy  from  1720  to  1722," 
found  it  "very  unusual"  to  observe  a  priest  playing  in  the  orchestra, 
and  added  that  "the  famous  Vivaldi,  whom  they  call  the  'preto  rosso/ 
very  well  known  among  us  for  his  concertos,  was  a  topping  man  among 


ryLfter  the  Concert 
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men."  Philip  Hale  has  quoted  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his 
"Lexikon  der  TonkiXnstler"  (Leipzig,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his 
old  age,  "about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not 
put  his  rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which 
happened  frequently."  "It  is  also  said  of  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Hale, 
"that  once,  celebrating  his  daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his 
head  that  delighted  him.  He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy 
to  write  it  down,  and  then  returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken 
before  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The 
only  punishment  meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  celebrate  the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend?" 

The  felicities  of  Vivaldi  the  composer  have  had  scant  recognition. 
Although  he  was  a  popular  figure  in  his  day,  authorities  were  inclined 
to  condescend  to  him.  Charles  Burney  spoke  of  him  in  his  history  of 
music  as  "Don  Antonio  Vivaldi"  and  classed  him  among  the  "flashy 
players"  whose  chief  merit  was  "rapid  execution."  "If  acute  and  rapid 
tunes  are  evil,"  wrote  Burney,  "Vivaldi  has  much  of  the  sin  to  answer 
for."  He  grouped  Vivaldi  together  with  Albinoni  Alberti  and  Tessarini 
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"among  the  light  and  irregular  troupes,"  as  compared  to  the  illustrious 
Roman  school  formed  by  Corelli.  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  history 
found  some  of  the  showy  violin  passages  of  Vivaldi  to  be  "wild  and 
irregular  .  .  .  transgressing  the  bounds  of  melody  and  modulation." 
Like  Burney,  he  stressed  the  point  that  Vivaldi  must  have  owed  much 
to  Corelli. 

But  Bach  himself  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  deep  regard  for 
Vivaldi  by  carefully  copying  eleven  of  the  Italian  composer's  string 
concertos,  six  for  harpsichord,  four  for  organ,  and  one  (the  concerto  for 
four  violins)   for  four  harpsichords. 

It  can  be  ventured,  from  the  success  nowadays  of  occasional  per- 
formances of  his  concertos  or  violin  music,  that  the  genius  of  Vivaldi 
has  not  even  yet  had  its  due  on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  and 
record.  There  has  been  no  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Those  of  his 
operas,  symphonies  and  religious  music  which  survive,  do  so  as  manu- 
scripts in  Old  World  archives,  for  the  most  part  quite  undisturbed. 
Some  of  his  many  concertos  have  come  down  to  us  as  scarce  relics  of 
editions  now  long  extinct.  The  music  in  current  circulation  consists 
mostly  of  individual  concertos  exhumed  and  arranged  by  the  individual 
enterprise  of  various  editors. 

[copyrighted] 
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"ODE,"  IN  Three  Parts  for  Orchestra 
By  Igor  Stravinsky 

(Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  June  17,  1882) 


The  Ode,  recently  completed,  was  composed  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  and  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  The  first 
performance  was  by  this  orchestra,  October  8,  1943. 

The  Ode  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  composer  has  provided  this  explanation:  "I  was  asked  by  the 
Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation  to  compose  a  symphonic  piece 
which  I  have  called  'Ode.'  The  Ode  is  a  chant  in  three  parts  for 
orchestra.  It  is  an  appreciation  of  Natalie  Koussevitzky's  spiritual  con- 
tribution to  the  art  of  the  eminent  conductor,  her  husband,  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

'Tart  I.  'Eulogy,'  praise,  a  song  in  sustained  melody  with  accom- 
paniment, the  whole  in  fugal  treatment. 

"Part  II.  'Eclogue,'  a  piece  in  lively  mood,  a  kind  of  concert 
champetre,  suggesting  out-of-door  music,  an  idea  cherished  by  Nat- 
alie Koussevitzky  and  brilliantly  materialized  at  Tanglewood  by  her 
husband. 

"Part  III.  'Epitaph,'  an  inscription,  serein  air,  closes  this  memorial 
triptych." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 

(Pianoforte  Pieces) 
By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,   1924. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  two  harps, 
rattle,  chime  and  strings. 

MOUSSORGSKY  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann, 
after  a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately 
followed  his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eagle- 
field  Hull  of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six 
musicians  have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in 
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St.  Petersburg,  1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years 
Sir  Henry  Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice 
Ravel  in  Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting 
in  1923  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have 
been  still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold 
Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  - 1  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 

Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
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seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)  most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's  score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 
drawings,  including  architectural  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos- 
tumes or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 


*This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly  of  July,   1939,  under  the  title,   "Victor  Hartmann  and  Modeste  Musorgsky." 
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The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
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tic  intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the. customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piii  Andante,  4-4) , 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 


the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

[COPYEIGHTED] 
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{Concluded  from  page  3 ) 

shade,  heat  and  cold  upon  it.  The  ability  the  color  that  is  glamour  and  relief, 
to  give  to  each  piece  and  each  composer  Great  arcs  of  tone  the  Symphony  Or- 
in  it  his  particular  voice,  quality,  life —  chestra  achieved  yesterday  for  Scriabin; 
Vivaldi  winding  into  his  staid  patterns  thudding  masses  for  Honegger;  silken 
golden  threads  of  sumptuous,  sensuous  threads  intertwined  for  Vivaldi ;  glows 
melody;  Berlioz  lining  and  coloring  his  and  tumults  for  Berlioz;  ripples  and 
fresco  of  a  dancing,  singing,  rioting  yet  gentle  floods  for  Brahms.  Mr.  Kousse- 
stately  Rome,  Cellini's  city;  Brahms  vitzky  caresses  his  slow  song  with  Un- 
twining wreaths  of  fancy  round  the  grave  gering  fingers.  Yet  not  once  did  his 
brows  of  meditation;  Honegger  passion-  orchestra  let  it  sag.  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
ing  in  tone  for  machine,  writing  the  loves  measures  cameo-cut.  His  orchestra 
music  of  mass,  drive,  impact;  Scriabin  was  master  of  such  phrasing.  With  Ber- 
from  the  depths  of  longing,  loosing  his  lioz,  with  Scriabin,  Mr.  Koussevitzky 
voluptuous  sea,  till  it  scales  a  heaven  of  courts  the  pause,  the  suspension,  the 
plangent  ecstasy.  isolated  or  contrasted  timbres  that  are 
"Last,  the  ability  to  draw  from  the  spur  upon  the  listening  nerves.  His  or- 
orchestra  the  tone  that  shall  bear  these  chestra  is  a  band  of  virtuosi  in  such 
powers  and  beauties  in  a  manifold  elo-  rhetoric.  In  all  Europe  he  has  not  been 
quence ;  the  accent  that  shapes  and  marks ;  so  well  served." 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanroma,    Soloist)     Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofiefif 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E,  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofiefif 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto   Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  — Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

fil^gie    (Violoncello  solo :   Jean  Bedetti)    Faur6 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Friihlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop6die  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring   Grieg 

"Lieutenant    Kije"    Suite    Prokofiefif 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofiefif 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofiefif 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  r^o.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path6tlque")    .* Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ("Surprise")    Haydn 
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Tapiola  ( Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 
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Tuesday  Evening,  November  23 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.15  o'clock 
also 

The  MetropoUtan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Second  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  23 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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taste  is  important  .   .   . 

this  is  no  time  for  short-lived  fads.  It  is  a 
time  for  fundamentals.  A  time  when 
Fredleys'  clothes  come  into  their  own,  for 
in  them  you  find  the  well-bred  simplicity 
that  endures  .  .  . 

quality  is  important  .  .  . 

in  clothes  as  in  everything  else,  quality  is 
farsighted  economy.  And  quality  is  a  basic 
attribute  of  everything  you  buy  at 
Fredleys',  no  matter  how  much  or  how 
little  you  spend  .  .  . 

value  is  important  .  .  . 

good  clothes  have  always  proved  a  good 
investment.  They  pay  dividends  at  every 
wearing.  At  Fredleys'  you  get  not  only  full 
value,  but  plus  value  .  .  .  that  extra  some- 
thing   inherent   in    Fredleys'   clothes  .  .  . 

time  is  imiportant  .   .  . 

At  Fredleys'  you  can  accomplish  more  in 
less  time.  Here  is  selective  service  in  the 
hands  of  skilled  salespeople  in  an  atmos- 
phere gracious  and  refreshing.  Whether 
you  stay  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours, 
you're   glad   you   came   .   .  . 


tn  the 
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SOME  REFLECTIONS  ON 
PLAGIARISM 

By   Warren    Storey   Smith 
{Boston  Post,  October  31,  1943) 

After  the  second  Friday  afternoon 
Symphony  Concert  one  of  our  younger 
critics  (who  does  not  ply  his  trade  in 
Boston)  was  all  for  raising  the  cry  of 
"Stop  thief!"  at  Strauss  because,  for- 
sooth, he  had  discovered  in  "Till  Eulen- 
spiegel"  a  quotation  from  Wagner's 
"Siegfried  Idyll."  His  elder  colleague 
was  frankly  skeptical  but  wisely  re- 
frained from  placing  a  small  bet  since, 
on  examination  of  the  score,  the  sharp- 
eared  scribe  triumphantly  pointed  to  his 
find.  Explicitly,  it  was  the  five  notes 
that  make  the  first  violin  part  in  the 
sixth  measure  and  first  three-quarters 
of  the  seventh  of  the  Epilogue.  They 
are  Indeed  Identical,  except  for  the 
rhythm,  with  the  first  five  notes  of  the 
World-Inheritance  motive,  prominent 
in  the  Idyll,  and  that  in  the  music  drama 
itself  accompanies  Bruennhllde's  words, 
"O  Siegfried,  Herrlicher!  Hort  der 
Welt!" 

This  is  not  "TIll's"  only  indebtedness 
to  Richard  the  First.  Four  notes  of  the 
opening  theme  are  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  tones  of  the  Love's  Tran- 
quillity motive  in  "Tristan,"  but  the 
dIflFerent  rhythm,  key  and  mood  make 
this  resemblance  much  plainer  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  ear.  As  appropriated  by 
Heinz  Provost  for  the  now-popular 
melody  "Intermezzo,"  harmony  and  all, 
they  become  one  of  the  more  obvious 
of  the  many  musical  "steals." 

"After  all,"  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  re- 
plied when  accused  of  plagiarism,  "Mr. 

and  I  had  only  seven  notes  to  work 

with."  Very  numerous  are  the  potential 
combinations  of  the  notes  of  the  scale, 
and  If  you  throw  In  the  five  remaining 
ones  that  complete  the  chromatic  scale 
the  possible  permutations  are  as  good 
as  limitless.  And  yet,  particularly  in 
tonal  music,  the  same  patterns  are  likely 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
Take,  for  example,  the  notes  that  form 
the  "How  Dry  I  Am"  sequence — sol, 
do,   re,   me — used   by  nearly  every  im- 


portant  composer  from  Handel  to  Sho- 
stakovitch.  Moreover,  when  you  put 
them  in  the  minor  or  invert  them,  you 
enormously  increase  both  their  useful- 
ness and  the  frequency  of  their  occur- 
rence. 

The  point  is,  of  course,  that  the  order 
of  the  notes  is  but  one  aspect  of  melody, 
or  to  put  it  differently,  the  mere  notes 
do  not  constitute  a  tune.  In  his  ''Studies 
in  Musical  Analysis"  the  wise  Sir 
Donald  Tovey  tells  the  story  of  a 
minister  who,  wishing  to  discourage  the 
growing  prevalence  of  a  certain  frivo- 
lous headgear,  preached  on  the  text 
"Top-knot,  come  down!"  Matt,  xxiv: 
17  (Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop 
not  come  down).  "The  top-knot  school 
of  exegesis,"  says  Tovey,  "still  flourishes 
in   music." 

And  yet  the  temptation  to  indulge 
in  this  theme-spotting  is  strong,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  new  works, 
where  any  familiar  sequence  of  tones 
sticks  out  like  the  proverbial  sore 
thumb.  The  better  you  know  the  piece 
the  less  you  think  about  it.  Also,  in 
the  case  of  symphonic  or  polyphonic 
music  it  is  not  so  much  the  figure  it- 
self as  the  treatment  of  it  that  matters, 
which  is  Tovey's  point.  This  reviewer, 
who  deplores  this  procedure  in  prin- 
ciple, but  occasionally  yields  to  it  in 
practice,  was  only  the  other  day  noting 
some  unwitting  and,  in  this  case,  un- 
identified reminiscences  in  the  Fourth 
Symphony    of    Berezowsky. 

For  the  most  part  composers  copy 
each  other  unknowingly,  but  they  are 
sometimes  well  aware  of  what  they 
have  done  and  feel  that  it  does  not 
matter.  In  one  of  his  sketchbooks  Bee- 
thoven makes  the  observation  that  the 
Scherzo  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  and 
the  finale  of  Mozart's  G  Minor  begin 
the  same  way.  He  had  already  em- 
ployed these  six  notes,  merely  a  broken 
chord,  as  the  initial  figure  of  the  open- 
ing theme  of  his  First  Piano  Sonata. 
Here,  as  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Scherzo,  even  the  rhythm  is  the  same. 
The  not  especially  original  Brahms  has 
quite  a  few  brief  but  striking  borrow- 
ings to  his  credit.  However,  when  re- 
minded that  his  A  major  Violin  Sonata 
and  the  Prize  Song  from  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  had,  melodically,  their  first 
measures  in  common,  he  made  the  cut- 
ting response:  "Any  fool  can  see  that." 


Of  course  you  con 
help  the  war  efFort! 


JUST  RELY 
DR.  LOCKE 
SHOES 


We  appreciate  fully 
our  responsibility  of 
fitting  properly  the 
w^omen  of  this  com- 
munity in  these  re- 
markable shoes. 

taT.HEILBOM 

Shoe  Qa. 

2nd  Floor — Woolworth  BIdg. 
PROYIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 
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BURGIN,  R.                              EI.CUS,   G. 
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M. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-third  Concert  in   Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  23 


Programme 

RICHARD   BURGIN   Conducting 
Brahms   Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

I.  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Chopin Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Op.  21 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Larghetto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

Gershwin "Porgy  and  Bess,"  A  Symphonic  Picture 

for  Orchestra  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett 

SOLOIST 

JAN  SMETERLIN 

STEINWAY  PIANO 

In  conformance  ^vith  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  IVEay  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau, 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum, 
timpani,  cymbals,  triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  "Akademische  Fest-Ouverture"  and  the 
"Tragische  OuvertiXre"  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96).  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —  and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
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companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker),  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  presumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melody  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
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company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  ''Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus"  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  '*Der 
Landesvater"  (^'Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder")  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  "Fuchslied"  or  Freshman's  Song 
(''Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh'  ")  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe,"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  *Tox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  ''leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  ''Gaudeamus  Igitur." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  36 
By  LuDwiG  VAN   Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Second  Symphony,  composed  in  1802,  was  first  performed  April  5,  1803,  at 
the  Theater-an-der-Wien  in  Vienna. 

Dedicated  to  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky,  the  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two 
oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

LOOKING  down  from  the  Kahlenberg  "towards  Vienna  in  the  bright, 
J  sweet  springtime,"  Thayer  found  the  countryside  where  Beethoven 
worked  out  so  much  of  his  greatest  music  indescribably  lovely.  "Con- 
spicuous are  the  villages,  Dobling,  hard  by  the  city  Nussdorfer  line, 
and  Heiligenstadt,  divided  from  Dobling  by  a  ridge  of  higher  land  in 
a  deep  gorge."  Among  these  landmarks  of  Beethoven,  now  probably 
obliterated  by  population  and  habitation,  there  stood  forth  most  no- 
tably the  once  idyllic  Heiligenstadt,  Beethoven's  favorite  haunt  when 
music  was  in  process  of  birth. 

There  in  the  year  1802,  "Dr.  Schmidt  having  enjoined  upon  Bee- 
thoven to  spare  his  hearing  as  much  as  possible,  he  removed  for  the 
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summer.  There  is  miuch  and  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  rooms 
were  in  a  large  peasant  house  still  standing,  on  the  elevated  plain 
beyond  the  village  on  the  road  to  Nussdorf,  now  with  many  neat 
cottages  near,  but  then  quite  solitary.  In  those  years,  there  was  from 
his  windows  an  unbroken  view  across  fields,  the  Danube  and  the 
Marchfeld,  to  the  Carpathian  Mountains  that  line  the  horizon.  A  few 
minutes'  walk  citywards  brought  him  to  the  baths  of  Heiligenstadt; 
or,  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  the  secluded  valley  in  which,  at  an- 
other period,  he  composed  the  'Pastoral'  Symphony." 

At  Heiligenstadt  in  1802,  almost  simultaneously  Beethoven  ex- 
pressed himself  in  two  startlingly  different  ways.  In  October  he  wrote 
the  famous  "Heiligenstadt  testament,"  pouring  out  his  grief  at  the  full 
realization  that  his  deafness  was  incurable,  into  a  document  carefully 
sealed  and  labelled  "to  be  read  and  executed  after  my  death."  Before 
this  and  after,  working  intensively,  making  long  drafts  and  redrafts, 
he  composed  the  serene  and  joyous  Second  Symphony. 

Writers  have  constantly  wondered  at  the  coincidence  of  the  agonized 
"testament"  and  the  carefree  Symphony  in  D  major.  Perhaps  it  must 
be  the  expectation  of  perennial  romanticism  that  a  "secret  sorrow" 
must  at  once  find  its  voice  in  music.  Beethoven  at  thirty-two  had  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  directly  turning  a  misfortune  to  musical  ac- 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  was  no  such  thiii^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in^ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
OiUy  through  i>ivinp  your  a^'eiit  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rworth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
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count  —  if  he  ever  reached  such  a  point.  He  was  then  not  quite  ready 
to  shake  off  the  tradition  of  Haydn  and  Mozart,  who  had  their  own 
moments  of  misery,  but  to  whom  it  would  never  have  remotely  oc- 
curred to  allow  depressed  spirits  to  darken  the  bright  surfaces  of  their 
symphonies.  Beethoven  found  a  way,  soon  after,  to  strike  notes  of 
poignant  grief  or  of  earth-shaking  power  such  as  music  had  never 
known.  He  found  the  way  through  the  mighty  conception  of  an  imagi- 
nary hero  —  not  through  the  degrading  circumstance  that  the  sweet 
strains  of  music  were  for  him  to  be  displaced  by  a  painful  humming 
and  roaring,  the  humiliating  thought  that  he  was  to  be  an  object  of 
ridicule  before  the  world  —  a  deaf  musician.  That  terrible  prospect 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  have  driven  him  to  take  glad  refuge 
in  his  powers  of  creation,  to  exult  in  the  joyous  freedom  of  a  rampant 
imagination,  seizing  upon  those  very  delights  of  his  art  from  which 
the  domain  of  the  senses  was  gradually  shutting  him  out. 

The  Second  Symphony  is  considerably  more  suave,  more  fulsome 
than  the  First.  The  success  of  the  First  had  given  Beethoven  assur- 
ance, but,  more  important,  the  experience  of  the  First  had  given  him 
resource.  The  orchestral  colors  are  more  delicately  varied,  making  the 
music  clear  and  luminous  from  beginning  to  end,  giving  the  first 
movement  its  effect  of  brilliant  sunshine,  the  Larghetto  its  special  sub- 
dued glow,  emphasizing  the  flashing  changes  of  the  scherzo  and  the 
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dynamic  contrasts  of  the  finale.  The  symphony  can  be  called  the  con- 
summation of  the  classical  concept  where  smoothly  rounded  forms  are 
clothed  in  transparent,  sensuous  beauty  of  tone.  This  was  the  kind  of 
music  which  Beethoven  had  long  been  writing  in  his  sonatas,  and 
which  he  had  lately  transferred,  with  superb  mastery,  to  stringed  in- 
struments in  his  first  set  of  quartets.  Opus  18,  like  his  pieces  for  wind 
groups,  was  as  a  preparation  for  the  Symphony  in  D  major,  which  be- 
came the  most  striking,  tonally  opulent,  and  entirely  remarkable 
achievement  of  the  "pupil  of  Haydn."  This  manner  of  music  could  go 
no  further  —  no  further  at  least  in  the  restless  and  questing  hands  of 
Beethoven.  Indeed,  beneath  its  constructive  conformity,  its  directly 
appealing  melody  and  its  engaging  cheerfulness,  the  Symphony  was 
full  of  daring  episodes  threatening  to  disrupt  the  amiable  course  of 
orchestral  custom.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  music,  so  gay  and 
innocuous  to  us,  could  have  puzzled  and  annoyed  its  first  critics.  But 
their  words  were  unequivocal,  one  finding  the  Finale  an  unspeakable 
monstrosity.  This  was  the  movement  which  shocked  people  most,  al- 
though, strangely  enough,  the  Larghetto  was  not  always  favored. 
Berlioz  has  told  us  that  at  a  Concert  Spirituel  in  Paris  in  1821  the 
Allegretto  from  the  Seventh  was  substituted  for  this  movement  —  with 
the  result  that  only  the  Allegretto  was  applauded.  The  first  movement 
always  commanded  respect  and  admiration;  in  fact,  one  critic  referred 
to  it  as  "colossal"  and  "grand,"  adjectives  made  strange  to  us  by  what 
has  followed.  Probably  the  sinewy  first  theme,  suddenly  following  the 
long  and  meandering  introduction,  elastic  and  vital  in  its  manipula- 
tions, was  found  startling,  and  the  second  theme,  which  Rolland  has 
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called  a  revolutionary  summons  to  arms,  surely  stirred  the  blood  of 
Vienna  in  1803.  There  were  also  the  rushing  intermediate  passages 
and  the  thundering  chords  in  the  coda.  Certainly  Beethoven  had  never 
used  his  ingenuity  to  greater  effect.  But  it  is  the  melodic  abundance 
of  the  Larghetto  in  A  major  which  first  comes  to  mind  when  the  Sym- 
phony is  mentioned.  This  movement  reaches  lengths  not  by  any  in-; 
volved  ornamental  development,  but  by  the  treatment  of  its  full- 
length  phrases  and  episodes  in  sonata  form.  Never  had  a  movement 
generated  such  an  unending  flow  of  fresh,  melodic  thoughts.  Even  the 
bridge  passages  contribute  to  make  the  songfulness  unbroken.  As  Bee- 
thoven for  the  first  time  turned  the  orchestral  forces  on  the  swift 
course  of  one  of  his  characteristic  scherzos,  with  its  humorous  accents, 
the  effect  was  more  startling  than  it  had  been  in  chamber  combina- 
tions. The  trio  in  particular  plunges  the  hearer  unceremoniously  into' 
F-sharp,  whereupon,  as  suddenly  returning  to  D,  it  beguiles  him  with 
a  bucolic  tune.  In  the  finale,  Beethoven's  high  spirits  moved  him  tcy 
greater  boldness.  Sudden  bursts  of  chords,  capricious  modulations, 
these  were  regarded  as  exhibitions  of  poor  taste.  The  explosive  open- 
ing, coming  instead  of  the  expected  purling  rondo  tune,  must  have 
had  the  effect  of  a  sudden  loud  and  rude  remark  at  a  polite  gathering. 
Success,  they  would  have  said,  had  gone  to  the  young  man's  head.  A 
critic  in  Leipzig  after  the  first  performance  of  the  Symphony  there, 
compared  the  finale  to  "a  gross  enormity,  an  immense  wounded  snake, 
unwilling  to  die,  but  writhing  in  its  last  agonies,  and  bleeding  to 
death." 


^^Rounds"  is  Headqtmrters  in  Providence 
'^«hi?%r         /^^  Hartman  Trunks  and  Luggage 

Rnllllhft 
uj|y0  T.  W.  ROUNDS  CO. 

Travel  Goods  Since  1865 


52  Washington  Street  Providence 


ADAMS  RADIO  COMPANY 

SIXTY-FIVE  WASHINGTON  STREET.  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Telephone  -  DEXTER  5610 

The  ADAMS  RADIO  &  RECORD  SHOP 

presents 

The  World's  Greatest  Operas 
The  World's  Greatest   Symphonies 
The  World's  Greatest  Singers 

on 

VICTOR  &  COLUMBIA  RECORDS 

Complete    Operas,    Symphonies   and    Concertos    in    album    sets 
Thousands  of  single  records  to  select  from,  mail  and  phone  orders  accepted 
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METROPOLITAN  THEATRE 

ANNOUNCES 

Two  Outstanding  Entertainment  Events 
of  the  Season  1943-44 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  DECEMBER  14 

The  Glamorous  Songbird,  Star  of  the  Metropohtan 
Opera  Co.,  Films  and  Radio 

GLADYS  SWARTHOUT 

IN 

A  POPULAR  SONG  RECITAL  including  Arias  from 

Her  Great  Metropolitan  Opera  Successes. 

Many  Songs  in  English! 

Prices:  $2.75  -  $2.20  -  $1.65  -  $1.10  -  55c 
Tax  included 


THURSDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  13 

Instantaneous  Sensational  Hit! 
"Took  New  York  by  Storm" 

KATHERINE  DUNHAM 

AND  HER 

EXTRAORDINARY  COMPANY  OF  NEGRO 

DANCERS  AND  MUSICIANS 

Acclaimed  Unanimously  by  Critics — "Lively! 

Colorful!  Humorous!  Endlessly  Entertaining, 

Beautifully  Racial" 

Prices:  $2.20  -  $1.65  -  $1.10  -  55c  -  Tax  included 
SEATS  NOW  ON  SALE 
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CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  F  MINOR,  FOR  PIANOFORTE  AND 

ORCHESTRA,  Op.  21 
By  Frederic  Chopin 

Born  at  Zelazowa-Wola,  near  Warsaw,  February  22,  1810   (?);  died  in  Paris, 

October  17,  1849 


The  Concerto  in  F  minor  has  been  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  with  the  following  soloists:  Miss  Adele  Margulies,  March  3,  1883;  Mme. 
Madeline  Schiller,  November  24,  1883;  Miss  Amy  Marcy  Cheney  (Mrs.  Beach),  March 
28,  1885;  Mme.  Fanny  Bloomfield  (Mrs.  Bloomfield-Zeisler)  ,  February  26,  1887; 
Vladimir  de  Pachmann,  February  21,  1891;  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  January  23,  1892; 
Miss  Antoinette  Szumowska  (Mme.  Szumowska),  April  6,  1895;  Richard  Burmeister 
(orchestration,  and  cadenza  for  first  movement,  by  Burmeister),  March  20,  1897; 
Mr.  de  Pachmann,  October  29,  1904;  Mr.  Paderewski,  April  22,  1905;  Carlo  Buona-^ 
mici,  November  19,  1910;  Josef  Hofmarin,  January  6,  1912;  Guiomar  Novaes,  April 
12,  1917;  Jan  Smeterlin,  February  7,  1936. 

CHOPIN  wrote  his  two  piano  concertos  within  a  year  of  each  other, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty.  The  F  minor  concerto  was  actually 
the  first,  although  the  second  in  order  of  publication  (1836).  The 
composer  was  not  long  out  of  school  when,  in  1829,  he  wrote  this 
concerto.  He  had  still  much  to  learn  of  the  world,  having  only  a  few 
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Excellent  Sweaters  from  Scotland 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
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Winter  Coats,  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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S.  BUNN&CO. 
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times  submitted  his  talents  as 
pianist  to  the  impersonal  scrutiny 
of  the  general  public  and  the  pro- 
fessional critics.  As  a  sensitive  and 
emotional  artist,  he  was  surpris- 
ingly developed  for  his  age,  for  he 
had  played  the  piano  with  skill 
and  delicate  taste  from  early  child- 
hood. He  could  improvise  to  the 
wonderment  of  numberless  high- 
born ladies,  not  only  in  the  paro- 
chial native  warmth  of  the  War- 
saw mansions,  but  in  other  parts 
as  well.  Although  his  Opus  i,  a 
rondo,  had  been  published  only 
five  years  before,  he  had  been  min- 
istering to  the  adoring  circle  about 
him  with  affecting  waltzes,  ma- 
zurkas, and  polonaises,  even  from 
the  age  of  ten,  or  before.  He  had 
only  just  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  his  first  real  venture  be- 
yond Polish  borders.  There,  he 
gave,  with  considerable  success, 
two  public  recitals,  and  wrote 
home  in  elation,  telling  every 
detail. 

His  letters  of  this  time  are 
abundant  in  ardor  and  effusive 
sentiment.  He  had  reached  that 
stage  of  youthful  idealism  which 
nourishes  secret  infatuations,  and 
confides  them  to  one's  most  inti- 
mate friend.  Youth's  passing  pas- 
sions at  nineteen,  sometimes  re- 
garded as  inconsequential,  had  in 
this  case  a  direct  and  tangible  ex- 
pression —  the  larghetto  of  the 
Concerto  in  F  minor.  Chopin 
lavished  his  affection  and  his  con- 
fidences at  this  time  upon  his 
friend  Titus  Woyciechowski, 
whom  he  addressed  in  his  profuse 
and  not  unspirited  letters  as  "My 
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dearest  life."  Writing  to  Titus  from  Warsaw  (October  3,  1829), 
he  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  Leopoldine  Blahetka,  a  fair  pianist 
of  twenty  whom  he  had  met  in  Vienna,  and  confessed  a  new  and  deeper 
infatuation. 

"I  have  —  perhaps  to  my  misfortune  —  already  found  my  ideal, 
which  I  worship  faithfully  and  sincerely.  Six  months  have  elapsed, 
and  I  have  not  yet  exchanged  a  syllable  with  her  of  whom  I  dream 
every  night.  Whilst  my  thoughts  were  with  her  I  composed  the 
adagio*  of  my  concerto."  The  inspiration  of  the  slow  movement  of 
this  concerto  was  Constantia  Gladkowska,  a  pupil  of  the  Warsaw 
Conservatory  and  an  operatic  aspirant,  whose  voice  and  appearance 
he  found  "charmingly  beautiful"  when  later  she  sang  at  a  concert, 
wearing  "a.  white  dress,  and  roses  in  her  hair."  He  made  no  avowal 
to  Constantia,  but  confessed  to  his  friend  that  her  very  name  held 
him  in  such  awe,  that  he  could  not  even  write  it.  "Con  —  No,  I  can- 
not complete  the  name,  my  hand  is  too  unworthy.  Ah!  I  could  tear 
out  my  hair  when  I  think  that  I  could  be  forgotten  by  her!"  His 
love  endured,  although  his  vanity  permitted  him  to  let  his  whiskers 
grow  only  on  the  right  side.  "On  the  left  side  they  are  not  needed 
at  all,  for  one  sits  always  with  the  right  side  turned  to  the  public." 
He  had  perforce  to  turn  his  heart  elsewhere,  for  Constantia  gave 
her  hand  in  1832  to  a  Joseph  Grabowski,  a  Warsaw  merchant,  "and 
left  the  stage,"  so  wrote  Karozowski,  "to  the  great  regret  of  all  con- 
noisseurs." It  was  later  remarked  by  George  Sand  that  Chopin  was 
versatile  in  falling  in  and  out  of  love.  "He  could  accomplish  both 
of  an  evening,"  wrote  James  Huneker,  "and  a  crumpled  rose  leaf 
was  sufficient  cause  to  induce  frowns  and  capricious  flights  —  de- 
cidedly a  young  man  tres  difficile."  Perhaps  his  memory  of  Constantia 
and  other  beauties  in  Poland  had  grown  somewhat  dim  when,  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  more  brilliant  salons  of  Paris  in  1836,  he  came 
to  the  point  of  publishing  and  dedicating  the  concerto.  The  honor 
fell  to  the  Countess  Delphine  Potocka,  a  Pole  of  Parisianized  charm, 
a  lady  of  distinction  and  wealth,  and  a  singer.  Turgeniev  has  said 
that  half  a  hundred  countesses  in  Europe  claimed  to  have  held  the 
dying  Chopin  in  their  arms.  This  one  at  least  was  present  at  this  bed- 
side, and  sang  to  him  in  his  last  illness. 

*  In  his  letters  and  on  the  programmes  of  this  time,  the  larghettos  of  each  concerto  are 
referred  to  by  the  generic  title  of  "adagio." 

[copyrighted] 
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JAN  SMETERLIN 

r-pHE  following  information  about  Mr.  Smeterlin  is  furnished  by  his 
-*■    concert  bureau.  He  was  born  in  Bielsko,  Poland,  in  1892.  Although 
music  was  not  a  tradition  in  his  family,  he  was  taught  piano  at  the  age 
of  six  and  soon  developed  a  remarkable  ability,  playing  a  Beethoven 
Concerto  at  the  age  of  eight  with  the  local  orchestra.  His  father,  oppos- 
ing his  inclination  to  become  a  professional  artist,  sent  him  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  Vienna  to  study  law.  There  he  quietly  joined  the  piano  class 
of  Godowsky,  and  within  a  short  time  was  awarded  the  state  prize  and 
sent  to  London  and  Berlin  for  demonstration  recitals.  After  the  war 
he  began  his  career  as  a  concert  pianist  in  Europe.  He  first  came  to 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1930,  and  has  since  made  annual  tours  of 
this   country.    Mr.   Smeterlin    appeared   with   the   Boston   Symphony 
Orchestra  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  in  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor, 
February  7,  1936,  in  Szymanowski's  Symphonie  Concertante,  March  1, 
1940,  and  Beethoven's  Fourth  Concerto,  November  13,  1942. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Metropolitan  Theatre    •    Providence 


THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  JANUARY  18,  1944 
at  8:30  o'clock 
VLADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN,  Guest  Conductor 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,  January  15 
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"PORGY  AND  BESS,"  A  Symphonic  Picture, 

Arranged  for  Orchestra 

By  Robert  Russell  Bennett 

(Born  in  Kansas  City,  June  15,  1894) 

From  the  Opera  "Porgy  and  Bess" 

By  George  Gershwin 

(Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  26,  1898;  died  in  Hollywood,  California, 

July    12,    1937) 


The  play  "Porgy,"  by  Du  Bose  and  Dorothy  Heyward,  was  produced  by  the 
New  York  Theatre  Guild  in  the  season  1927-1928  (in  Boston,  April  9).  The  opera 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  by  George  Gershwin,  based  on  this  play  and  utilizing  its  text, 
was  produced  also  by  the  New  York  Theatre  Guild  in  Boston,  September  30,  1935, 
and  in  New  York  on  October  10  following.  In  the  summer  of  1941  'Torgy  and 
Bess"  was  revived  in  a  summer  theatre  in  Maplewood,  N.J.,  and  taken  to  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  cities.  Alexander  Smallens,  who  had  conducted  the  original 
'Torgy  and  Bess,"  also  conducted  its  revival,  lightening  the  orchestration  and 
eliminating  the  recitative  passages. 

Robert  Russell  Bennett's  "Symphonic  Picture"  from  "Porgy  and  Bess"  was  writ- 
ten for  Dr.  Fritz  Reiner,  who  first  presented  it  as  conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Pittsburgh,  February  5,  1943.  The  "Symphonic  Picture"  has 
been  performed  by  Dr.  Reiner  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic  March  31,  1943, 
and  in  the  present  season  has  been  broadcast  by  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  under 
Erich  Leinsdorf. 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The  Country's  fastest  growing  chain  of  fine  Hotels 

Boston — Providence — Springfield — New  York — Newark 
Philadelphia — ^Washington — Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices — LAFayette  0680  In  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving, 
both  local  and  long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

"Rhode  Island's  Largest  Household  Storage  Firm" 
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The  score  for  the  "Symphonic  Picture"  calls  for  three  flutes,  one  piccolo,  two 
oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones,  tuba,  percussion  (including  xylophone),  two  harps, 
celeste,  three  saxophones    (two  altos  and  one  tenor),  banjo  and  strings. 

ROBERT  Russell  Bennett,  as  an  expert  in  orchestration  and  as  a 
friend  of  the  late  George  Gershwin,  was  commissioned  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Reiner  to  make  a  symphonic  version  of  'Torgy  and  Bess."  "Dr. 
Reiner,"  so  Mr.  Bennett  explains,  "selected  the  portions  of  the  opera 
that  he  wanted  to  play  and  also  set  the  sequence  of  the  excerpts."  The 
sequence  is  as  follows: 

Scene  in  Catfish  Row  (with  peddlers'  calls) 

Opening,  Act  III 

Opening,  Act  I 

"Summertime" 

"I  Got  Plenty  o'  Nuttin'  " 

Storm  Music 

"Bess,  You  Is  My  Woman  Now" 

The  Picnic  Party 

"There's  A  Steamboat  That's  Leavin'  Soon  for  New  York" 

"It  Ain't  Necessarily  So" 

Finale  ("Oh,  Lawd,  I'm  On  My  Way") 

Mr.  Bennett  explains  that  Dr.  Reiner  "expressed  his  ideas  as  to  in- 
strumentation, wishing  to  make  generous  use  of  saxophones  and  banjo, 
and  to  dispense  with  Gershwin's  pet  instrument,  the  piano. 

"I  proceeded  not  only  to  follow  Dr.  Reiner's  ideas  faithfully,  but 
also  to  remain  completely  loyal  to  George's  harmonic  and  orchestral 
intentions.  In  other  words,  although  carrying  out  Dr.  Reiner's  ap- 
proach, I  have  been  careful  to  do  what  I  knew  —  after  many  years  of 
association  with  Gershwin  —  Gershwin  would  like  as  a  symphonic  ver- 
sion of  his  music." 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

MAURICE  A.  LEWIS,  Directot 
EDWARD  J.  GRANT,  Chairman,  Department  of  School  Music 

Complete  collegiate  and  junior  departments 

Music  appreciation,  theory,  violin  ancl  voice  classes 

Evening  classes  for  adults 

Orchestra  -  -  -  Vocal  ensemble 

Living  accommodations  and  practice  privileges 
Catalogue  on  request 

280  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  3, 
Telephone,  MA4941 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 


LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio       4  Narragansett  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet,  R.  I. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 


FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 

170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0226 


ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO  -  HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-El 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS   23    AND    25,   63   WASHINGTON   STREET 

SEASON    1943-44 

BEATRICE     WARDEN    ROBERTS,     Coach  ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS,    Voice 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  Wednesdays 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,   Piano— Voice  ,^PZ^^  DADMUN,  Foice 

Mondays.  Fridays  and  Saturdays  ^^^        VldnesJJys  """^ 

LYDIA    BELL   MORRIS,   Piano  BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 

2   PIANO   COACH  Thursday  Afternoons 

Tuesday   Afternoons  ^»NES     OOUTANCHE     BURKE,     Voice 

Friday  Afternoons 

WINIFRED    E.    GALLAGHER,    Voice  IRENE   MULICK,   Piano 

Tuesday   Afternoons  Saturday    mornings 

MARY   BOYCE   JOHNSON,    Speaking   Voice 

(Hours    by    appointment) 

Oface  Hours  Wednesdays  10:30  to   12:30 — Thursdays  9:30  to  1:30  or  by  appointment 

Mrs.  Plenrietta  E.  Hersey,   Secretary — Telephone  Manning  2318 — 6309   or  Plantations  2861 

Artists  available  for  Church  and  Club  Programs,  Music  for  Weddings, 

Teas  and  Dinner  Meetings.     Call  our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureau 
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1  consider  it  a  great  u^ork  of  musical  art.'* 
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Tuesday  Evening,  January  18 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor- 
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Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Third  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  18 

ivith  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene  .         President 

Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  Judd,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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now  that  a  southern 
sojourn  is  most  likely 
to  mean  a  military 
camp  deep  in  the  heart 
of  Tennessee  (or  Texas 
or  Georgia  .  .  .)  ■warm 
w^eather  clothes  must 
be  practical  and  func- 
tional ...  as  w^ell  as 
beautiful    .    .    . 


our  Cabana  Shop 
offers  pinafores,  play- 
suits,  shorts,  slacks, 
bathing  suits,  beach- 
coats  .  .  .  and  for 
urban  life,  there  are 
suits,  gay  print 
dresses,  and  dark 
clothes  punctuated 
w^ith  color  .  .  , 


crisp  southern 
clothes  now  .  .  . 
doubling  easily  as 
summer  clothes 
later  .  .  .  versatility 
is  the  keynote  of 
this  year's  collec- 
tion ...  in  keeping, 
of  course,  w^ith  the 
trend  of  the  times. 


»n  ttie  "P.'lf^of^,, 


Vladimir  Golschmann 

THE    ORCHESTRA    IN 

NEW  YORK 

(The  New  York  Times,  January  9,  1944) 

By  Olin  Downes 

When  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky  conductor, 
gave  its  second  concert  of  the  week 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Carnegie  Hall, 
the  impression  deepened  of  the  entirely 
unique  quality  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
continually  growing  art  of  the  conduc- 
tor. 

Of  the  Martinu  violin  concerto  as 
such,  which  Mr.  Elman.  as  soloist  re- 
peated on  this  occasion,  much  was  said 
in  these  columns,  following  the  New 
York  premiere  of  two  nights  previous. 
The  writer  believes  this  work  to  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  very  small 
number  of  violin  concertos  which  are 
significant  to  modern  audiences. 

This  impression  was  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Elman's  repeated  performance,  so 
masterly  in  point  not  only  of  per- 
formance but  of  musicianship  and 
weight  that  one  wonders  how  such  a 
difficult  and  individual  score  will  fare 
with  lesser  interpreters  of  the  future. 
But  this  question  has  another  aspect 
which  brings  us  back  to  the  principal 
matter  of  the  present  report — back  to 
the   orchestra   and    the   conductor. 

For  the  adequate  presentation  of  the 
work  an  orchestral  performance  must 
follow  closely  if  It  does  not  equal  the 
one  provided  by  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  This 
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element  of  the  performance  was  in 
itself  a  monument  to  the  musician's 
art.  At  the  same  time  it  so  unitied  all 
participating  agencies  that  the  soloist, 
the  conductor  and  every  member  of  the 
orchestra  in  thought  and  deed  were  one. 

And  this  was  only  congruous  with 
the  prevailing  character  of  both  the 
memorable  concerts  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
and  the  orchestra  he  has  molded  have 
given  within  a  week  in  this  city.  One 
had  thought  that  the  orchestra  had  not 
very  much  room  for  improvement.  Well, 
either  the  fresh  impression  of  its  sonor- 
ity has  unduly  altered  the  perspective, 
or  it  is  in  fact  an  orchestra  yet  finer 
this  season  than  last.  Meanwhile  what 
impresses  us  as  the  unceasing  develop- 
ment of  the  conductor — unpredictable 
as  we  often  find  him  to  be,  always 
changeable  and  unreckonable  and  never 
static — grows  at  least  upon  one  reporter. 

This  reference  is  particularly  to  Dr. 
Koussevitzky's  final  performance  yester- 
day of  the  Brahms  Second  symphony 
— an  achievement  only  possible  to  a  man 
born  with  genius  in  the  culminating 
years  of  a  most  industrious  and  artis- 
tically intense  lifetime. 

The  slow  movement  of  the  symphony, 
for  example,  had  a  loftiness  of  mood,  a 
greatness  of  line  and  a  sheer  beauty  and 
depth  of  thought  that  were  transporting. 
The  whole  conception,  indeed,  took  the 
listener  into  another  sphere.  It  would 
be  an  indulgence  to  discuss  it  movement 
by  movement,  but  for  a  reader  who  was 
not  there  this  would  be  excessive  and 
for  those  who  heard  it  in  some  degree 
superfluous.  But  there  was  the  sense, 
for  those  present,  of  the  summation  of 
long  centuries  of  human  experience  and 
dauntless  effort  which  at  last  had  pro- 
duced that  symphony,  and  the  wonder 
of  a  beauty  so  evolved  and  alembicated, 
the  whole  revealed  by  a  high  priest  who 
reverently  and  comprehendingly  ad- 
ministered his  office. 

THE  VISIT  TO   HARTFORD 

{Hartford  Courant,  January  6,  1944) 
By  T.  H.  Parker 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  was 
heard  in  the  Bushnell  Symphonic  Series 
at  the  Memorial  Auditorium  Wednesday 
evening. 

It  was  a  great  night  at  the  Bushnell 
Memorial  last  evening.  Dr.  Koussevit- 
zky and  the  Boston  Symphony  were  in 
their  rarest  form.  The  urge  to  make 
music  was  vehemently  upon  them.  The 
conductor's  face  was  wreathed  with  in- 
{Continued  on  page  19) 


Of  course  you  can 
help  the  war  effort! 


JUST  RELY  ON 
DR.  LOCKE 


We  appreciate  fully 
our  responsibility  of 
fitting  properly  the 
women  of  this  com- 
munity in  these  re- 
markable shoes. 

cua.  T.  HEILBOP 

2nd  Floor — Woolworth  BIdg. 
PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEMTZKY.  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BUR(.IN     R.                            ELCUS.  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ.    J. 

L.AUGA,  N.                KRH>S,  A. 

KASSMAN,    N.         CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF.  V. 
P.          LEIBOVia,   J. 

HANSEN.    E, 

EISLER,    D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFTFT.D,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BEATF,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  C. 
DUBBS,    H, 

KXUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DLAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN.  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER.    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

MURR.AY,     J. 

STONESTRFFT,  L. 
ERKF.LENS,  H. 

messina,  s, 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

TILAMPLER,    W. 
SAU\XET,    H. 

LLtRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPi,    J. 

FOLTRFT.,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

C. 

GRONTR,  H. 
W^ERNER.  H. 

LEHNTR,  E. 
<.ERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND,  E- 
HUMPHREY,   C. 

\'lOLONrF.I.T,OS 

BEDhin,  J. 
ZKHERA,  A. 

LANGENTX)EN,  J.      DROECHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLEF,  J.                 NIELAND, 

M, 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOI.I.FT,    L. 

B.ASSES 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GRFFNBERG.  H.              GIR.ARD,  H 
FR.\NKFf.,  I.                PORTNOI,   H.                    PROSE,    P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flu  1  ts 

Oboes 

Clarinei^ 

Bassoons 

L.\URENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,   F. 
J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCIIEK,  V. 

valerio.  M. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,   R. 
PANENKA,   E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Co.vtr,\-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEVER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns        • 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W, 
MACDONALD,  W 
MEEK.   H. 
KFANEY,  P. 

L.ANNO'iTE,   M. 

SHAPIRO,    H. 
GEBHARDT,    "VV 

MAGER,  G. 
L.\FOSSE.  M. 
VOISIN,    R.    L. 
VOISIN,  R. 

R.AJCHMAN,  J. 

hansotte,  L. 

COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tl^A 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHER,A,  B. 
C.\UCHEY,    E. 

SZULC,    R. 
POLsIER,    M. 

Librarian 

rogers,  l.  j. 

sternblug,  s. 

SMITH,   C 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Two  Hundred  and  Seventv-fouith  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

THIRD  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January   18 


Programme 

VLADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN    Conducting 

Beethoven   Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major, 

•'Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

RoussEL Suite  in  F  major,  Op.  33 

I.     Prelude 
II.    Sarabande 
III.     Gigue 

Satie   Two  "Gymnopedies" 

(Orchestrated  by  Debussy) 

Ravel  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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VLADIMIR  GOLSCHMANN  was  born  in  Paris,  of  Russian  parents, 
on  December  16,  1893.  His  father,  Leon  Golschmann,  was  a  noted 
writer  and  a  mathematician.  Vladimir  Golschmann  received  his  musical 
education  in  Paris.  After  playing  violin  in  a  small  orchestra  there, 
conducted  by  Rabani,  he  began  his  career  as  conductor  when  the 
Concerts  Golschmann  were  organized  in  1919.  These  concerts  were  con- 
tinued for  five  seasons.  Mr.  Golschmann  also  conducted  in  Paris  the 
Orchestra  Symphonique,  the  Concerts  Pasdeloup,  and  the  Cercle 
Musical  Universitaire  at  the  Sor bonne.  In  subsequent  years  he  has 
conducted  in  Belgium,  Norway,  Portugal  and  Spain,  directing  for 
four  seasons  the  Orquesta  Sinfonica  of  Bilbao.  He  conducted  the 
Ballet  Russe  of  Diaghileff  and  the  dance  companies  of  Lois  Fuller, 
Pavlova,  the  Swedish  Ballet  of  Rolf  de  Mare,  and  the  Italian 
Futurists  Ballet.  For  two  seasons  (1928-30)  he  was  conductor  of  the 
Scottish  Orchestra  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh. 

He  visited  this  country  to  be  guest  conductor  of  the  New  York 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  1924-25.  Again  he  came  here  in  1930  and 
conducted  the  St.  Louis  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  was  thenceforth  en- 
gaged by  this  orchestra.  He  has  made  numerous  guest  appearances 
with  our  principal  orchestras. 


»»v»»»»»%%wv%%%»%v»»»%%»^^v^%»%%%>%%»»%v%%^%w%%%^%%»%»»%%%%%w%^%%v^^ 


HOTEL  PHARMACY 

Biltmore  Hotel  —  Street  Floor 

The  HOTEL  PHARMACY  is  recognized  as  a  modern,  sanitary, 
highly  efficient  and  well  managed  organization  centrally 
located  in  downtown  Providence. 

•  Prescription  Department 

Physicians  and  Patients  are  assured  of  the  finest 
quality  pharmaceutical  and  biological  requisites. 
Prescriptions  Expertly  and  Promptly  Filled. 

•  Luncheons  * 

Counter  and  Booth  Service 

•  Fountain  Drinks 

One  of  Our  Specialties 

•  Sickroom  Supplies 

Drugs  and  Pharmaceuticals 


/I     J    I  Agency 

T-iHOL   j(0^  Elizabeth  Arden  Harriet  Hubbard  Ayer 

.    ^  Chanel  Yardleys 

Jy{ll/2/jlM'  Helene    Rubinstein  Lentheric  and  many 

f  Other  Famous  Lines 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,  "  Op.  55 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),   1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and   strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 


C.  Crawford  Hollidge 


OF      BOSTON 


CZTasmon    ^^/jtulnorili; 


Book  Shop 

5  Qrosvenor  "Building 
"Providence. m 


INTERESTED  IN  BOOKS  ? 

Then  visit  our  friendly  shop  where  you  will  find  a  large 
selection  of  the  latest  books,  a  variety  of  reprints  from  25c 
up,  and  a  fascinating  new  Juvenile  Room.  We  have  a  Lending 
Library,  too. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP 

5  GROSVENOR  BUILDING 

PROVIDENCE  3,  RHODE  ISLAND 
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First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 

*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 


^fter  the  Concert 


Informal  Entertainment 
^^ Service  with  CharnL^^^ 


BILTMORE 


AXELROD-MUSIC 

51   Snow  Street  (near  Westminster)  Providence,  R.  I. 

Publishers  —  Importers  —  Dealers 

Telephone  GAspee  4833-4834 

Sheet  Music  for  All  Instruments 

Popular  Music  Band  and  Orchestra  Music 

Music  Teachers'  Supplies  Music  School  Supplies 

Band  and  Orchestra  Instruments — Instrument  Repair > Department 

Victor,  Columbia  and  Decca  Records 

33  Years  of  Service  to  the  Profession 
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The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  tiie  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 


.  it's  BALLOU'S 

For  Better  Shoes 

Estb.     %y^^rrnr^.m      JJ  1880 


110-112  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Keep  Buying  War  Stamps  and  Bonds 


Better  Hearing  For  The  Deafened 
SYMPHONIC       ACOUSTICON 

The  Hearing  Aid  based  on  United 
States  Government  Findings 

Scientifically  fitted  to  your 
individual  hearing  requirements 

Call    or    write    for    free    booklet    describing 
United   States   National   Deafness  Survey 

ACOUSTICOX      INSTITUTE 

510  Hospital  Trust  Bldg,,  Provideoce,  R.  I.         Tel.  Gaspee  2579 
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vention  and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 


*  Beethoven  is  said  to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  hour  long,  it  will  be  found  snort  enough  1"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  (and  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 


^^Rounds"  is  Headqtiarters  in  Providence 
^iswz>/^         JQY  Hartman  Trunks  and  Luggage 

uynyO  T.  W.  ROUNDS  CO. 

^  Travel  Goods  Since  1865 

52  Washington  Street  Providence 


Dresses 

• 

Hats 

Chez 

Elise 

246  Thayer  Street 

\ 

'rovidence 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


yesterday  there  was  no  such  thiii^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  i^our  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKeii  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otlier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ^ 
adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojily  through  i>iving  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  thai  is 
[worth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 


jf.-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
fj     most  economical  way  of  <pet- 

//        'tin^'  protection  cosis 

''  you  notliiiig. 


Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to  The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 
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You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  the  long  list  of 
Victor  Red  Seal  recordings  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
They  include  over  fifty  great  masterpieces,  ranging 
from  Handel  and  Haydn  to  Moussorgsky  and  Prokofieff. 
Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 


To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you,  sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer! 

WAR  BONDS  TUNE  IN!    RCA's  great  full-hour  show,  "What's  New? "- 
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THE  ST.  LOUIS  SYMPHOBTY  ORCHESTRA 

conducted  by 

The  world-wide  renown  of  the  St.  Louis  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  ample  evidence  of  the  genius  of  its  con- 
ductor for  the  past  twelve  years,  Vladimir  Golschmann. 
Under  his  baton  several  of  the  orchestra's  finest  per- 
formances have  been  recorded  on  Victor  Red  Seal 
Records.  Be  sure  to  hear  them  soon! 


THE  WORLDS  GREATEST  ARTISTS  ARE  ON 
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himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  script, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  ^04.  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinjnnin  c^^  Qp^  ^^/'  The  w^ords  "Intitulata  Bonaparte''  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte." Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a.  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score/'*  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 


*  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  Hteral,  as  all 
that  he  wrote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with 
hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

[coptriohtbd] 
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SUITE  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  33 
By  Albert  Charles  Paul  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing  (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan   (near  Bordeaux), 

France,  August   23,   1937 


Roussel  composed  this  Suite  in  1926  for  the  Boston  S)mphony  Orchestra  and 
dedicated  his  score  to  Serge  Koussevitzky.  The  first  sketches  were  made  in  March, 
and  the  score  was  completed  August  26.  The  first  performance  took  place  at 
these  concerts,  January  21,  1927.     There  was  another  performance  March  17,  1933. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English 
horn,  two  clarinets,  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  side-drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tainbourine,  triangle, 
xylophone,  tam-tam,  celesta  and  strings. 

THIS  Suite  followed  the  composer's  tendency  in  the  early  twenties  to 
relinquish  his  pursuit  of  pictorial  subjects  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  absolute  style— what  the  French  call  ''de  la  musique  pure."  His 
fondness  for  the  classical  form  was  also  evident  in  his  symphonies 
dating  from  the  same  period.  The  First  Symphony,  ''Le  Poeme  de  la 
Foret,"  Op.  7  (1904-06),  had  been  a  descriptive  piece  in  symphonic 
contour.  The  Second  Symphony  in  B-flat,  Op.  23  (1919-20),  the  Third 
Symphony  in  G  minor.  Op.  42  (1922),  the  Sinfonietta  for  Strings,  Op. 
52  (1903-04),  and  the  Fourth  Symphony  in  A  major,  Op.  53  (1930)  — 
all  align  Roussel  with  the  then  prevailing  revival  of  eighteenth  cen- 
tiiry  form,  while  showing  him  more  than  ever  an  individual  artist 
speaking  in  his  own  voice.  These  symphonies  (except  the  first)  have 
all  been  played  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  final  Roussel  is  characterized  with  intimate  understanding  by 
Arthur  Hoeree  in  a  book  on  his  late  friend: 

"The  Suite  in  F  inaugurates  the  composer's  fourth  manner.  He  there 
resolves  the  classical  problem  of  equilibrium  between  form  and  style. 
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a  point  of  wisdom  in  which  the  great  masters  have  before  reached 
their  apex.  His  constant  evolution,  a  sign  of  vitahty,  does  not  pre- 
clude a  fundamental  unity  which  is  in  itself  aesthetic.  Its  charac- 
teristics are  closely  bound  to  the  life,  the  formation,  the  dominant 
racial  traits  of  the  musician. 

"Is  his  approach  to  his  creative  problem  objective  or  subjective? 
Classic  or  romantic?  To  tell  the  truth,  any  original  artist  expressing 
himself  forcefully  in  his  work  is  in  some  degree  romantic.  'Some  of  our 
contemporary  composers,'  this  one  has  written,  'are  romantics  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  Has  not  our  Debussy  expressed  in  a  language 
indifferent  to  eloquence  or  expostulation  the  shapes  belonging  to  his 
interior  being?  That  species  of  romanticism  is  healthy.'  On  the  other 
hand  he  finds  morbid  'any  sentiment  resulting  in  an  italicism  of  self.' 
The  composer  of  'Evocations,'  who  harbored  a  deep  love  of  nature, 
had  the  exceptional  gift  of  transposing  into  music  the  pictures  in  his 
mind's  eye.  .  .  . 

"When  a  lady  at  a  reception  was  disturbed  at  the  nimiber  of  choco- 
late cakes  which  Honegger  accepted,  this  gentleman  reassured  her: 
'Have  no  fear,  in  me  all  will  be  transformed  at  once  into  music' 
Joking  aside,  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  the  musical  dreaming  of  the 
pantheist  Roussel  could  be  based  upon  images  without  necessarily  de- 
picting them.  When  his  new  orientation  took  him  into  a  music  free 
of  descriptive  or  literary  allusions,  he  could  scarcely  change  his  artist's 
nature  even  when  he  changed  the  exterior  result.  He  could  write  with- 
out forswearing  his  past  dalliance  with  impressionism:  'What  does 
music  express?  The  fundamental  reality  conceived  by  the  composer.' 
And  further:  *I  stop  no  one  from  seeking  in  my  music  a  picturesque 
or  literary  evocation.  I  always  affirm  that  such  an  impression  is  inde- 
pendent of  myself.  Without  wishing  to  demean  depiction,  I  always 
forcefully  free  my  mind  from  the  memory  of  objects  or  forms  sus- 
ceptible of  translation  into  musical  effects.  I  wish  to  make  music  and 
nothing  else.'  .  .  . 

"He  also  once  wrote: 

"  'It  is  not  necessary  for  a  symphony  or  a  drama  to  become  as  popu- 
lar as  a  song  of  Mayol.  Music  is  the  most  closed  and  inaccessible  of 
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It's  patriotic  to 
BUY  only  what  you  NEED 

It's  economical  to 
BUY  GOOD  CLOTHES 

It's  common  sense  to 


THIRT€6n    SOUTH     flnG€LL    STR€€T 

PROVID€nC€     •      RHOD€    ISLflRD^  BUY  THOSE   HERE 
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the  arts.  One  can  say  of  the  musician,  even  more  than  the  poet,  that  he 
is  completely  isolated  in  the  world,  alone  with  his  more  or  less  in- 
tangible language.  Aside  from  two  or  three  good  works  which  one 
might  write  for  the  many  in  the  style  of  a  broad  fresco,  all  music,  so 
far  as  real  reciprocal  understanding  is  concerned,  will  be  always  con- 
fined to  a  few  hearers.   (January  3,  1916.)' 

"The  music  of  Roussel  shuns  voluntarily  those  seductions  which  the 
casual  music  lover  expects.  One  must  approach  it  closely,  raise  its 
austere  mask  to  discover  its  true  visage,  and  there  read  the  living  and 
moving  thought  which  the  eternal  dreamer  has  distilled  from  his 
spiritual  vagabondage." 

Other  contemporaries  of  Roussel  have  sought  to  describe  his  musical 
individuality: 

G.  Jean  Aubry:  "His  work  is  made  in  his  own  image,  which  it 
reflects  in  all  its  aspects  with  the  fidelity  of  a  mirror,  his  love  of  an 
even  life,  his  ardor  continent  but  keen,  his  exquisite  sense  of  the 
voluptuous,  a  thousand  fine  details  without  mannerism;  and  under 
this  amiable  delicacy  a  power  gentle  and  firm,  at  times  wistful. 

"He  has  reached  self-realization  slowly  but  with  certainty  without 
restlessness  or  hesitation  —  also  without  ostentation,  or  the  wish  to 
draw  upon  the  curiosity  of  any  one,  applying  himself  solely  to  his  art." 

Roussel  is  essentially  original  (Roland-Manuel),  and  "belongs  to 
no  definite  lineage  or  school.  His  originality  is  not  deliberate,  but  is 
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{Concluded  from  page  3) 
spiration,  shone  with  beatitude  in  the 
Handel,  with  imperiousness  in  the  Sho- 
stakovitch  and  with  triumph  in  the 
Brahms.  All  night  long  he  sang  his 
songs,  the  composers'  songs  to  his  men, 
ministered  to  them  player  by  player, 
beamed  at  their  responses,  moulded  the 
music  bar  by  bar  with  his  hands.  And 
when  at  the  end  of  the  concert,  fol- 
lowing a  soaring  and  burning  perform- 
ance of  the  Second  Symphony,  he  turned 
to  the  audience,  he  faced  them  like  a 
Caesar  and  received  an  imperial  trib- 
ute. 

It  had  been  a  superlative  program 
in  the  first  place,  for  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
is  the  master  exponent  of  the  three 
composers  whom  he  had  selected.  His 
Handel  is  unmatched,  being  mad?  of 
living  music  and  not  empty  architec- 
ture, elegant  without  pomposity  and 
impressive  without  the  "East  Lynne" 
touches  which  feature  the  readings  or 
transcriptions  so  many  conductors  are 
whipping  up  these  days  for  both  Handel 
and   Bach. 

The  ecstatic  panorama  which  Dr. 
Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  disclosed 
in  the  Larghetto  section  of  the  Handel 
last  night  was  like  little  on  this  earth. 
Giving  his  exclusive  attention  to  the 
first  strings  for  bars  at  a  time,  he  shaped 
every  measure  on  the  air,  placed  every 
note,  marked  the  level  of  every  voice. 
The  spell  which  was  upon  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky in  those  moments,  and  which 
he  in  turn  put  upon  his  men,  was  little 
short  of  remarkable.  Yet  although  it 
riveted  the  attention,  curiously  enough 
it  heightened  rather  than  obtruded  upon 
the  effect  of  the  music.  It  was  an  ex- 
perience of  being  doubly  in  two  superb 
presences,  that  of  the  composer  and  that 
of  a  superlative  re-creator.  It  was  im- 
possible not  to  feel  the  seizing  and  up- 
lifting genius  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky  in 
those  moments. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  at  this 
late  date  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky's  inter- 
pretation and  the  Boston's  playing  of 
Brahms,  which  has  not  been  said  with 
waving  of  flags  and  tossing  of  hats  a 
hundred  times  before.  Brahms  is  the 
specialty-of-the-house  with  them,  their 
finest  stuff,  their  great  monument  to 
music.  So  it  was  again  last  night,  full, 
rich,  heady,  ablaze,  Olympian.  Dr.  Kous- 
sevitzky scarcely  has  to  lead  his  players 
through  the  Second  now,  but  only  be- 
cause he  has  marched  them  through  it 
so  triumphantly  so  many  times  before. 
Last  night  it  was  one  of  their  noblest 
efforts,   in   an  entirely  noble   concert. 
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characterized  by  the  fact  that  he  uses  no  commonplaces.  He  does  not 
even  profit  by  his  own  experience,  and  has  as  little  use  for  his  own 
previously  discovered  processes  as  for  those  discovered  by  others.  Hence 
the  variety  of  his  output,  and  the  apparent  gaucherie  which,  as  Mon- 
sieur Jean  Marnold  points  out,  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  avoidance 
of  convenient  tricks.  .  .  .  Among  the  distinctive  features  of  his  music, 
the  writer  notes  the  tendency  to  omit  or  to  indicate  sparsely  the  bass 
of  his  harmonies,  the  effect  being  at  times  subtle,  at  others  forceful 
and  dramatic.  .  .  .  His  orchestration  is  not  a  science,  but  instinctive." 
And  finally  —  Andre  Coeuroy:  "If  I  were  a  sculptor,  and  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  quest  of  odd  subjects  had  given  for  competi- 
tion 'The  Music  of  Quadragenarians  Now  Living,'*  I  should  construct 
a  four-cornered  monument  on  which  one  would  see  Ravel  represent- 
ing 'Amused  Gracefulness';  Dukas,  'Amorous  Intelligence';  Florent 
Schmitt,  'Force  in  Childbed,'  and  Albert  Roussel,  'Inner  Tenderness.'  " 

Roussel  has  been  represented  as  follows  in  the  concerts  in  Boston  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra: 

1923,  November  16.  "La  Ville  Rose,"  No.  2  of  "Evocations."    (Pierre  Monteux, 

conductor.) 

1924,  October  31.  Symphony  in  B-flat    (No.   2),  Op.   23  —  first  time  in  the 

United   States.    (Serge  Koussevitzky,  conductor.) 

1925,  February  13.  "Pour  iine  Fete  de  Printemps,"  Op.  23. 

1926,  March  19.  First  Suite  from  the  Opera-Ballet,  "Padmdvati." 

1927,  January  21.  Suite  in  F  major,  Op.  33. 

1929,  February  15.  The  Three  "Evocations,"  Op.  15,  with  the  Ceciha  Society 

and  David  Blair  McClosky  for  the  third,  "Aux  Bords  du 
Fleuve  Sucre." 

1930,  October  24.  Symphony  in  G  minor  (No.  3),  Op.  42   (First  performance; 

composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.) 

1933,  March  17.  Suite  in  F  major.  Op.  33. 

1935,  April  12.  Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor.  Op.  42. 

1935,  November  29.  Sinfonietta  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  52. 

1935,  December  27.  Symphony  No.  4,  Op.  53.  (First  Performance  in  the  United 

States.) 

1937,  April  23.  "Rapsodie  Flamande"  Op.  56.    (First  performance  in  the 

United  States.) 

1937,  October  29.  Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor,  Op.  42. 

lo'^A,  October  28.  "Rapsodie  Flamande,"  Op.  56. 

1941,  October  24.  Symphony  No.  3  in  G  minor.  Op.  42. 

*Since  this  was  written  Dukas  <^ied  May  17,  1935  ;  Roussel,  August  23,  1937  ;  Ravel,  December 
28,  1937. 
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GYMNOP£DIES  Nos.   i  and  3    (Orchestrated  by  Claude  Debussy) 

By  Erik  Satie 

Born  at  Honfleur,  France,  May  17,  1866;  died  at  Arcueil,  near  Paris,  July  1,  1925 


Satie  composed  his  three  "Gymnopedies"  in  1888.  Debussy  orchestrated  the  first 
and  last  of  them  (but  reversed  their  order)  .  The  first  (Sa tie's  third),  lente  et  grave, 
is  scored  for  two  flutes,  oboe,  four  horns,  and  strings.  The  second  (Satie's  first), 
lente  et  douloureuse,  adds  a  cymbal    (struck  with  a  drum  stick)    and  two  harps. 

Georges  Longy,  conducting  the  Orchestral  Club  in  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  gave 
the  first  American  performance  of  the  orchestral  version,  January  4,  1905.  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  performed  the  "Gymnopedies"  November  13,  1925. 
They  were  repeated  in  the  last  concerts  of  that  season,  and  again  performed 
November  13,  1936,  and  May  2,  1941. 

AT  the  age  of  twenty-two  Erik  Satie  was  an  obscure  musician  with 
.  indolent  ways,  who  had  an  alert  ear  for  musical  currents  but  had 
as  yet  allied  himself  with  none.  It  was  then  that  he  wrote  pieces  for 
the  pianoforte,  dances  "slow,  grave,  processional  in  tone,  suavely  and 
serenely  classical  in  spirit,"  and  named  them  ''Gymnopedies/'  after  a 
ritual  of  ancient  Sparta. 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Metropolitan  Theatre    •    Providence 


FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  22,  1944 
at  8:30  o'clock 


Tickets  for  this  Concert  on  sale  at  AVERY'S  PIANO  STORE 

256  Weybosset  Street 
beginning  Saturday,  February   19 
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Philip  Hale  has  described  the  Greek  source  of  the  ''Gymnopedies": 

"The  Gymnopaedia,  the  festival  of  'naked  youths,'  was  celebrated 
annually  at  Sparta  in  honor  of  Apollo  Pythaeus,  Artemis,  and  Leto. 
The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  the  'choros'  of  the  Agora,  and  the 
Spartan  youths  performed  their  choruses  and  danced  in  honor  of 
Apollo  around  these  statues.  The  festival  lasted  for  several  days.  On 
the  last  there  were  choruses  and  dances  in  the  theatre.  During  the 
gymnastic  exhibitions,  the  songs  of  Thaletas  and  Alcman  were  sung, 
also  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The  leader  of  the  chorus  wore  a  sort 
of  chaplet  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  over  the 
Argives  at  Thyrea.  The  Spartans  who  had  then  fallen  were  praised  in 
songs  at  this  festival.  The  boys  in  the  dances  performed  rhythmed 
movements,  similar  to  the  exercises  of  the  palaestra  and  the  pancra- 
tion.  They  imitated  the  wild  gesturing  in  the  worship  of  Dionysius. 
During  the  festival  there  was  great  rejoicing,  great  merriment.  Appar- 
ently, old  bachelors  were  excluded  from  the  festivities.  The  festival 
drew  crowds  of  strangers."  ^ 
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RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Cibouie,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonne 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included 
it  upon  his  programme  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestra 
January  14,  1928. 

Ravel  has  used  two  piccolos,  two  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  three  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  four 
horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion: 
timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone, 
celesta,  and  two  harps.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher,  Maitre,  Charles  de 
Beriot." 


Jones  Warehouses,  Inc. 

For  more  than  50  years  rendering  an  exceptionally  fine 
service  in  Furniture  Storage,  and  in  Dependable  Moving, 
both  local  and  long  distance. 

59  CENTRAL  ST.,  PROVIDENCE,  R.I. 

"Rhode  Island's  Largest  Household  Storage  Firm" 
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r-p  HE  "Rapsodie  Espagnole*'  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 
J-  eral  attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 
fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a  touchstone  for  his 
fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  "Alborada  del  Gracioso"  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  "Habanera''  from  ''Les  Sites  Auriculaires,"  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  "Alborada"  in  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  "Habanera"  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  "Rapsodie  Espagnole." 

The  "Prelude  a  la  nuit"  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
the  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra without  cessation,  save  for  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
clarinets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
the  initial  figure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
is  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score,  recalling  the  "Habanera*' 
for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  far  removed  from  associations  of  cafe  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ('Tair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  anime  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  sold  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement, 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 

[copyrighted] 


RHODE  ISLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

.VIAURICE  A.  LEWIS,  Directot 
EDWARD  J.  GRANT,  Chairman,  Department  of  School  Music 

Complete  collegiate  and  junior  departments 

Music  appreciation,  theory,  violin  and  voice  classes 

Evening  classes  for  adults 

Orchestra  Vocal  ensemble 

Living  accommodations  and  practice  privileges 
Catalogue  on  request 

280  WASHINGTON  STREET,  PROVIDENCE,  3, 
Telephone,  MA4941 
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PROVIDENCE      MUSIC      TEACHERS'      DIRECTORY 

LOUISE     HARRIS 

ORGAN  PIANO  THEORY 

Skinner  Organ  Steinway  Piano 

Residence  Studio       4  Narragansett  Parkway,  Edgewood  Station,  Pawtuxet    R.  1. 

Telephone  Hopkins  8782 

FRANK    E.    STREETER 

PIANO  ORGAN  ENSEMBLE 

Studio,  26  CONRAD  BUILDING 

Residence,  120  Williams  Ave.,  East  Providence,  R.  I. 


ALBERT  WATERMAN 

PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION 
170  MED  WAY  STREET  Plantations  0*20 


ARTHUR  EINSTEIN 

PIANO -HARMONY 

Music  Director  of  Temple  Emanu-£i 

Studio:   385  WESTMINSTER  STREET 
15  CONRAD  BUILDING  Phone  GA.  1144 


MONDAY  MORNING  MUSICAL  CLUB 

ROOMS    23    AND    25,   63    WASHINGTON   STREET 

SEASON    1943-44 

BEATRICE     WARDEN    ROBERTS,     Coach  ELSIE    LOVELL    HANKINS,    Voice 

Mondays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  Wednesdays 

BERTHA  WOODWARD,   Pmno— Voice  ,^PZ^^  P^?^^/'T,^?''^ 

n/r     J  -c\  -A  A   a  4.     A  (of  New  York  and  Boston) 

Mondays,   Fridays  and  Saturdays  ^  Wednesdays 

LYDIA    BELL   MORRIS,   Piano  BEATRICE    BALL   BATTEY,    Violin 

2   PIANO   COACH  Thursday  Afternoons 

Tuesday   Afternoons  ^<^NES    COUTANCHE^^BURKE.     Voice 

WINIFRED     E.    GALLAGHER,     Voice  IRENE   MULICK,   Piano 

Tuesday   Afternoons  Saturday    mornings 

MARY   BOYCE   JOHNSON,    Speaking   Voice 

(Hours    by    appointment) 

Office  Hours  Wednesdays  10:30  to   12:30 — Thursdays  9:30  to  1:30  or  by  appointment 

Mrs.  Henrietta  E,  Hersey,   Secretary — Telephone  Manning  2318 — 6309   or  Plantations  2861 

Artists  available  for  Church  and  Club  Programs,  Music  for  Weddings, 

Teas  and  Dinner  Meetings.     Call  our  Concert  and  Lecture  Bureau 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Condtictor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz  Rimsky-Eorsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Gapriccio    ( Jestis   Maria   Sanroma,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieflf 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major  K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieflf 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chlo6  — Suite  No.  2   Ravel 

Dubinushka    Bimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Frtthlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes  (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop6die  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"   ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring  Qrleg 

"Lieutenant   Klje"    Suite Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March  Prokofieff 

Maiden  with  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  M^re  L*Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Meflsto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell§as  et  M^lisande   Faur6 

'•Peter  and  the  Wolf"   Prokofieflf 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's   Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"   ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring*')    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  In  A  major   ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-fiat  major  Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in  B   minor    ('TFnfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majoi  Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola  (Symphonic  Poem)   Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz   (from  String  Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEYiTZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

A    r^    ""5^    f  f^  The  Balaivin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 

well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art." 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 
IN  PROVIDENCE 

THE  MEIKLEJOHN 
COMPANY 

297     WEYBOSSET    STREET 

BALDWIN   ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 
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BOSTON 


V 


SYAPHONY 
ORCnCSTRS 

FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HIGGINSON 

SIXTY-THIRD 
SEASON 
1943-1944 
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Tuesday  Evening,  February  22 


Friends  oj  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 

at  2  o'clock 


Mttrixpttlxtnn  Slf^atre        •       Prnmin^tia 


SIXTY- THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fourth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  22 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .         President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Jacob  J.  Kaplan 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Lee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  JuDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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A  UNIVERSAL  MASS 

The  new  *'Missa  Oecumenica,"  to  be 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  the  Bos- 
ton concerts  of  next  Friday  Afternoon 
and  Saturday  Evening,  is  a  setting  of  the 
Roman  missal  text  as  a  subject  com- 
mon to  all  Christian  religions. 


The  composer  is  Alexander  Gretcha- 
ninoff,  long  known  by  the  choral  music 
he  has  written.  Gretchaninoff,  who  now 
lives  in  New  York,  states  that  his  new 
"Mass"  was  "inspired  by  the  idea  of  the 
universal  meaning  of  the  churches."  His 
intention  has  been  "to  write  a  Mass  in 
which  there  would  be  combined  the 
musical  character  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  churches.  The  style  of  the 
work  has  not,  it  seems,  suffered  from 
this  treatment,  though  of  course  a  final 
judgment  will  be  possible  only  after  a 
certain  time  has  elapsed,  provided  that 
the  idea  and  the  music  itself  prove  to 
possess  enduring  qualities.  The  text  of 
the  Mass  —  in  Latin  —  is  the  one  used 
in  Catholic  churches.  Inasmuch  as  the 
content   of   the  text  is  identical   in  all 
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Christian  churches,  the  Mass  could  be 
translated  into  any  other  language.  'Lord 
have  mercy  upon  us'  and  'Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest'  are  alike  in  all 
languages." 

The  performances  of  the  "Ecumenical 
Mass"  are  to  be  given  in  the  national 
"Brotherhood  Week,"  so  designated  by 
a  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt 
last  January  14.  This  will  be  the 
eleventh  observance  of  Brotherhood 
Week. 

In  a  message  addressed  to  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  (Febru- 
ary 7),  President  Roosevelt  said: 

"I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  in  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  the  ob- 
servance of  Race  Relations  Sunday  on 
February  thirteenth. 

"At  no  time  in  the  twenty-two  years 
of  the  observance  of  this  day,  dedicated 
to  the  Christian  spirit  in  race  relations, 
has  its  meaning  been  so  significant  to 
America  and  to  mankind.  The  unity  of 
the  nations  fighting  for  a  free  world  in- 
cludes men  of  every  color  and  race.  The 
strength  which  this  nation  contributes 
to  that  unity  depends  at  home  on  men 
of  all  races  who  are  also  all  Americans. 

"Unfortunately,  in  this  time  when 
America  requires  greatness  in  its  spirit, 
some  of  our  citizens  have  betrayed  our 
cause  and  damaged  the  world's  respect 
for  our  faith  by  acts  of  violence  and 
prejudice,  bigotry  and  division.  Such 
men  miss  the  meaning  of  America  as 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding  the 
brotherhood  of  men  in  terms  of  divine 

(Continued  on  page  19) 


Of  course  you  con 
help  the  war  effort! 


JUST  RELY  ON 
DR.  LOCKE 
SHOES 

We  appreciate  fully 
our  responsibility  of 
fitting  properly  the 
women  of  this  com- 
munity in  these  re- 
markable shoes. 

cteTHEILBOM 

S/toe  Ca. 

2nd  Floor — Woolworth  BIdg. 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                          ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.         LEIBOVICI,   J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H, 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 
BEALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L 
HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,   H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAP£,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,  A. 

c. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,  H,       ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBT.FR,  J.                 NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLl.ET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                      GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 
FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                   PROSE,   P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G.                         GILLET,  F. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 
KAPLAN,  P.                             LUKATSKY,  J. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 
VALERIO,   M. 
CARDILLO,  P. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,  E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,   B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W. 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 
LANNOYE,    M. 
GEBHARDT,    W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 
VOISIN,   R. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 
HANSOTTE,  L. 
COFFEY,   J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Harps 

SZULC,   R. 

polster,  m. 
Percussion 

Tuba 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

caughey,  e. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

STERNBURC,  S. 
SMITH,  C 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Tavo  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth   Concert   in   Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 

FOURTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  February  22 


Programme 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  in  E -flat  major,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97 

I.     Vivace 
II.     Moderato  assai 

III.  Allegro  non  troppo 

IV.  (  Maestoso 
V.  /  Vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

Tchaikovsky "Frahcesca  da   Rimini,"   Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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"EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January   27,   1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The   score   was   dated    by    Mozart   August    10,    1787.   The   first    performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  '' Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  ''Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
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frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  ''Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik/'  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  ''violoncello  e 
contrahasso,"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
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group.  "A  short  serenade/'  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  terra  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  a  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776,  K.  286),  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 
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which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna   (November  3,  1781): 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31),  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife),  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mine,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 

t  copyrighted] 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  No.  3,  "Rhenish,"   Op.  97 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  i8io;  died 
at  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Third  Symphony  in  December,  1850,  at  Dusseldorf,  and 
<yave  it  its  first  performance  as  conductor  of  the  AUgemeine  Musikverein  of  that 
town,  February  6,  1851.  On  February  25  he  conducted  a  performance  at  Cologne, 
and  gave  a  second  Dusseldorf  performance  on  March  13. 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Lawrence  Gilman: 

The  first  movement  of  the  Rhenish  Symphony  opens  without  intro- 
duction (Lehhaft,  E-flat  major,  3-4)  with  a  sweeping  and  heroic  theme, 
announced  by  the  full  orchestra,  forte,  which  for  some  hearers  bears  a 
spiritual  if  not  a  musical  affinity  with  the  opening  subject  of  Brahms' 
Third  Symphony.*  The  rhythm  of  the  initial  three  measures  of  Schu- 
mann's theme  is  effectively  employed  in  the  evolution  of  this  subject. 
Oboe  and  clarinet,  accompanied  by  other  woodwinds  and  low  strings, 
introduce  the  second  theme,  of  a  wistful  character  (G  minor),  with  the 
violins  and  flute  adding  their  voices  to  its  gentle  cantilena. 


*  Yet   Donald    Francis    Tovey    was    continually   reminded    by    this    movement    of    Beethoven's 
"Eroica",  in  the  same  key. — J.N.B. 
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A  Bright   Idea    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat,  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance  . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 
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Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, ProkofiefF,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 
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The  energetic  rhythm  of  the  principal  theme  returns,  there  are  two 
///  outbursts,  a  swift  subsidence,  and  we  hear  the  second  subject  handed 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  orchestra:  the  flute  sings  it,  p,  and  is 
answered  in  imitation  by  the  'cellos  and  double-basses.  The  movement 
rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  heroic  exultation,  with  the  horns  and  trumpets 
wreaking  themselves  upon  the  chief  theme. 

The  Scherzo  (Sehr  mdssig,  C  major,  3-4)  opens  with  a  theme  for 
violas,  'cellos,  and  bassoons,  accompanied  by  chords  of  the  violins, 
horns,  trumpets,  timpani,  and  double-basses,  which  some  have  de- 
clared to  be  a  modified  version  of  the  ''Rheinweinlied"  —  a  theme  "of 
rather  ponderous  joviality,"  which,  remarked  Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp, 
"well  suits  the  drinkers'  'Uns  ist  ganz  cannihalisch  wohl,  als  wie  filnf 
hundert  Sduen!',  in  the  scene  in  Auerbach's  cellar  in  Goethe's  Faust." 
There  is  a  more  vivacious  counter-theme  for  the  strings  and  wood- 
wind. In  the  Trio,  horns,  trumpets,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  have  a 
contrasting  melody  in  A  minor  above  a  pedal-point  on  C. 

The  third  movement  (Nicht  so  schnell;  A-flat  major,  4-4),  is  a  lyric 
interlude  between  the  jovialities  of  the  scherzo  and  the  solemn  pomp 
of  the  "Cathedral  Scene."  It  is  scored  only  for  woodwind,  two  horns, 
and  strings,  and  is  derived  from  two  themes.  The  first,  sung  by  a  quar- 
tet of  clarinets  and  bassoons,  piano  and  dolce,  over  an  accompaniment 
of  violas  and  pizzicato  'cellos,  has  suggested  to  some  the  air,  "Tu  che 
a  Dio/'  in  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,  though  the  resemblance  is  not  very 
striking.  The  second  theme  is  a  melody  beginning  with  an  ascending 
phrase  in  sixteenth-notes  for  the  first  violins,  pianissimo. 
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The  fourth  movement  is  the  so-called  "Cathedral  Scene"  (Feierlich, 
E-flat  major,  4-4).  For  this  movement  Schumann  added  three  trom- 
bones to  his  score.  The  principal  thematic  material  is  supplied  by  the 
figure  announced  at  once,  pianissimo^  by  trombones  and  horns,  against 
pizzicati  of  the  strings.  There  are  changes  of  time  signature  (to  3-2 
and  4-2),  and  the  key  of  B  major  has  a  brief  reign;  the  movement  ends 
in  the  initial  tonality. 

It  was  in  this  movement  that  Schumann  remembered  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  by  the  solemn  ceremony  that  he  had  witnessed  in 
the  Cathedral  at  Cologne  upon  the  occasion  of  von  Geissel's  elevation 
to  the  Cardinalate. 

The  Finale  of  the  Symphony  (Lebhaft,  E-flat  major,  2-2)  is  that 
which  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  a  Rhenish  festival.  The  chief 
subject  opens  in  the  strings,  forte,  supported  at  first  by  woodwind  and 
horns.  The  second  theme  (B-flat)  is  stated  by  the  violins.  Some  have 
found  in  this  movement  a  hint  of  the  Rhine  song,  ''So  leben  wir,  so 
leben  wir  alle  Tage."  At  the  climax,  we  are  reminded  of  the  music  of 
the  "Cathedral  Scene,"  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  "FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born   at  St.  Germain    fSeine-et-Oise)   France,  August   22,    1862;   died  at   Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  pe»- 
formed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  igoC) 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con 
cert  in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
the  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December   12,   1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

*T~^  HE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
-^  chestral  work,  the  ''Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune/*  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and  was 
not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  ''Faune*'  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
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all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes*'  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 
Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.*  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 

*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra ;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 

[copyrighted] 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorf!  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

TCHAIKOVSKY,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  Story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia— 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amove,'  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
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{Concluded  from  page  3) 
teaching  and  democratic  living.  Some 
such  men  deserve  our  censure.  Some 
are  entitled  to  our  contempt.  All  re- 
quire the  never-ceasing  reiteration  of 
the  Christian  and  American  faith  in  the 
dignity  of  all  peoples  and  right  of  all 
men  to  equal  treatment  in  this  land  and 
on  the  earth. 

"No  institution  can  be  more  effective 
in  the  creation  of  the  harmonious  and 
warm-hearted  relations  of  men  of  all 
races  than  the  Christian  Churches.  I 
rejoice  in  your  observance  of  Race  Re- 
lations Sunday  and  take  courage  from 
the  divine  teachings  that  every  day  give 
emphasis  to  the  spirit  of  brotherhood 
among  men  upon  which  our  hopes  for 
lasting  peace  beyond  victory  must  de- 
pend." 

(signed)  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
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out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  Canto  V  of  the  ''Inferno,"  Dante  is  led  by  Virgil  into  the  second 
circle  of  Hell,  where  are  confined  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  a 
moment  of  seizure  by  carnal  sin.  "I  had  come  into  a  place  mute  of  all 
light,  that  bellows  as  the  sea  does  in  a  tempest,  if  it  be  combated  by 
contrary  winds.  The  infernal  hurricane  which  never  rests  carries  along 
the  spirits  with  its  rapine;  whirling  and  smiting,  it  molests  them. 
When  they  arrive  before  its  rush,  here  are  the  shrieks,  the  complaint, 
and  the  lamentation.  .  .  .  And  as  their  wings  bear  along  the  starlings 
in  the  cold  season  in  a  large  and  full  troop,  so  did  that  blast  the  evil 
spirits;  hither,  thither,  up,  down,  it  carries  them;  no  hope  ever  com- 
forts them,  neither  of  repose,  nor  of  less  pain."*  Virgil  points  out 
familiar  figures  among  those  who  are  swept  along  by  the  tempest. 


*Translation  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton    (Houghton  and  Mifflin  Co.) 
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which  symbolizes  the  tempest  of  their  own  passion.  There  are  Semi- 
ramis,  Helen,  Dido,  Cleopatra,  Achilles,  Paris,  Tristan.  But  Dante  is 
moved  to  a  bewildering  pity  at  the  sight  of  "two  that  go  together, 
and  seem  to  be  so  light  upon  the  wind."  As  the  wind  swayed  them 
in  his  direction,  he  called  to  them.  "As  doves,  called  by  desire,  with 
wings  open  and  steady,  come  through  the  air  borne  by  their  will  to 
their  sweet  nest,  these  issued  from  the  troop  where  Dido  is,  coming 
to  us  through  the  malign  air,  so  strong  was  the  compassionate  cry. 
.  .  .  Then  I  turned  to  them  and  spoke,  and  began.  Trancesca,  thy 
torments  make  me  sad,  and  piteous  to  weeping.  But  tell  me,  at  the 
time  of  thy  sweet  sighs,  by  what  and  how  did  love  concede  to  thee 
to  know  thy  dubious  desires?'  " 

And  this  is  Francesca's  answer  (which  is  quoted  in  the  original 
Italian  at  the  head  of  the  score):  "  'There  is  no  greater  woe  than  the 
remembering  in  misery  happy  time,  and  that  thy  Teacher  knows. 
But,  if  thou  hast  so  great  desire  to  know  the  first  root  of  our  love,  I 
will  do  like  one  who  weeps  and  tells. 

"  'We  were  reading  one  day,  for  delight,  of  Lancelot,  how  love  con- 
strained him.  We  were  alone  and  without  any  suspicion.  Many  times 
that  reading  urged  our  eyes  to  meet  and  took  the  color  from  our  faces, 
but  only  one  point  was  it  that  overcame  us.  When  we  read  of  the 
longed-for  smile  being  kissed  by  such  a  lover,  this  one,  who  never 
shall  be  divided  from  me,  kissed  my  mouth  all  trembling.  Gallehaut 
was  the  book,  and  he  who  wrote  it.  That  day  we  read  no  farther  in  it.' 

"While  the  one  spirit  said  this,  the  other  was  so  weeping  that 
through  pity  I  swooned." 
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In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned." *  There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  'Trancesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "//  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 


*The  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  in  his  "Portraits  et  Souvenirs/'  has  described 
Tchaikovsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  compared  it  with  Liszt's 
"Dante  Symphony": 

"Piquant  charms  and  dazzling  fireworks  abound  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  shrinks  from 
no  violence  of  effect.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men  has  let  loose 
a  whirlwind  in  this  work,  and  shows  as  little  pity  for  his  interpreters 
and  hearers  as  Satan  for  sinners.  But  the  composer's  talent  and  as- 
tounding technique  are  so  great  that  the  critic  can  only  feel  pleas- 
ure in  the  work.  A  long  melodic  phrase,  the  love-song  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  soars  above  this  tempest,  this  bufera  in  female,  which  at- 
tracted Liszt  before  Tchaikovsky,  and  engendered  his  Dante  Sym- 
phony. Liszt's  Francesca  is  more  touching  and  more  Italian  in  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer;  the  whole  work  is  so 
typical  that  we  seem  to  see  the  profile  of  Dante  projected  in  it. 
Tchaikovsky's  art  is  more  subtle,  the  outlines  clearer,  the  material 
more  attractive;  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  the  work  is 
better.  Liszt's  version  is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  or 
painter.  On  the  whole,  they  can  fitly  stand  side  by  side;  either  of  them 
is  worthy  of  Dante,  and  as  regards  noise,  both  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

[copyrighted] 
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Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Path6tique" )    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  In  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major  Mozr  n 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")  (Second  movement)  Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola   (Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    Strauss 
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USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

*'The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  >—'  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.**      I 
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Tuesday  Evening,  April  18 


Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

and 

Opera  Lovers 


Radio  Station  WFCI 

has  the  honor  to  present 

The 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

Saturday  Nights 

at  8.30  o'clock 
also 

The  Metropolitan  Opera 

Saturday  Afternoons 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor- 


Concert  Bulletin  of  the 
Fifth  Concert 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  ^4pn7  18 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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THE  BOGIE  OF  BOOGIE-WOOGIE 

By 

Wheeler  Beckett 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  lately 
about  the  possible  demoralizing  effect 
of  boogie-woogie  and  swing  on  our 
young  people.  Several  distingushed  musi- 
cians and  eminent  crooners  have  en- 
gaged in  a  coast  to  coast  battle  of  words 
during  which  unexpected  allies  appeared 
at  way  points  in  support  of  swing  when 
some  noted  conductors  and  artists  waved 
the  Hag  in  its  defense.  Nothing  was  set- 
tled, however,  and  a  confused  public 
was  left  with  two  opinions  to  choose 
from:  (1)  that  such  music  was  very 
harmful,  or  (2)  that  it  was  just  about 
right  for  our  young  folk.  Everyone  ig- 
nored definitions,  so  no  one  knew  exactly 
what  kind  of  popular  music  was  being 
attacked  and  defended,  and  there  is,  of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  difference  be- 
tween the  various  types. 

Now,  while  the  majority  of  young 
people  know  only  swing,  there  is  a 
fairly  large  and  rapidly  growing  group 
that  enjoys  both  symphonic  and  swing 
music.  During  the  controversy  no  one 
seems  to  have  thought  of  interviewing 
a  student  who  might  represent  this  im- 
portant section  of  the  student  body  in 
our   high   schools. 

As  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Inc.,  Youth  Concerts  and  the 
Student  Series  at  Hunter  College,  New 
York,  played  by  70  members  of  the 
Philharmonic-Symphony,  I  have  received 
hundreds  of  letters  from  members  of 
the  audience  of  high  school  students  dur- 
ing the  past  years.  These  letters  throw 
some  light  on  this  subject  and  contain 
opinions  that  are  interesting  to  hear  at 
this  time.  The  writers,  in  expressing 
themselves,  use  four  words  with  some- 
what monotonous  frequency  to  describe 
their  reactions  to  the  music.  They  find 
the  symphonic  selections  either  "tops," 
"swell"  (from  the  boys),  or  "wonder- 
ful" or  "thrilling"  (from  the  girls). 
Since  these  are  among  the  most  compli- 
mentary words  in  their  vocabulary,  it 
would  appear  that  symphonic  music,  as 
well  as  swing,  has  the  power  to  arouse 
their  enthusiasm.  The  term  "classical" 
music  has  no  terrors  for  these  young 
people.  Either  they  like  a  piece  or  they 
do  not,  according  to  their  taste  and 
musical  background.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  their  favorite  compositions 
consist  of  examples  of  the  masters  cov- 
ering the  three  centuries  from  Bach  to 
Shostakovitch. 
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Of  course,  if  a  youngster  hears  and 
sees  nothing  but  swing  bands,  he  or  she 
becomes  an  addict.  Unless  opportunity 
is  afforded  to  attend  symphony  con- 
certs he  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  his 
preference.  The  radio  is  helpful  princi- 
pally in  sustaining  a  taste  for  better 
music  that  has  already  been  developed, 
but,  like  the  phonograph,  it  lacks  the 
visual  interest  that  launches  a  young 
person  into  these  deeper  waters.  The 
following   letter  illustrates   the  point. 

"Dear  Mr.  Beckett: 

This  afternoon  I  saw  for  the  first 
time  a  symphony  orchestra.  I  have  never 
listened  on  the  radio  to  symphony  music 
for  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time. 
I  have,  however,  listened  for  hours  upon 
end  to  jazz  and  all  sorts  of  swing.  I  was 
never  so  completely  interested  in  any- 
thing in  my  life  as  I  was  in  listening  to 
your  music  this  afternoon. 

I  am  in  the  band  at  the  Ft.  Hamilton 
High  School,  in  Brooklyn.  I  play  the 
French  horn.  Most  of  our  band  was  at 
Hunter  College  to  listen  to  you  and  the 
members  of  the  Philharmonic.  I  don't 
think  there  was  one  of  them  who  did 
not  thoroughly  enjoy  the  whole  after- 
noon. 

You  will  most  likely  throw  this  letter 
away  before  you  have  finished  it,  but 
I  am  sincere  about  everything  I  have 
said.  I  am  only  fifteen  and  my  spelling 
and  grammar  are  pretty  bad  as  you  can 
see.  But  I  am  sure  you  don't  mind. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  again 
how  much  I  enjoyed  the  entire  after- 
noon. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Donald  Hanson." 

The  program  that  prompted  this  let- 
ter included  Schubert's  Unfinished  Sym- 
phony, Weber's  Oberon  Overture,  Dvor- 
ak's Slavonic  Dance  in  C  Major,  De- 
bussy's Afternoon  of  A  Faun,  Gersh- 
win's Rhapsody  in  Blue  and  Wagner's 
Introduction  to  Act  III,  Lohengrin. 
Some  people  may  attribute  Donald's  en- 
thusiasm to  the  presence  of  the  Rhap- 
sody in  Blue  on  the  program.  Note, 
however,  that  he  says  twice  that  the 
whole  afternoon  was  enjoyed  by  him- 
self and  his  friends. 

Another  letter  from  Newton,  Massa- 
chusetts, written  after  almost  the  same 
music  had  been  played  in  Boston  shows 
a  different  reaction  and  illustrates  the 
point  of  view  of  a  seasoned  concert-goer. 
It  shows  how  rapidly  an  appreciation  of 
music  can  be  developed  to  a  point  where 
{.Continued  on  page  24) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 

BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 

resnikoff,  v. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

p.        LEIBOVICI,  J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J. 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,  D. 

PINFIELD,  C. 

BE  ALE,    M. 

DUBBS,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,   M. 

leveen,  p. 

CORODETZKY,    L. 

MAYER,   P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,  H. 

seintger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPi,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND 

I,  E. 

GERHARDT,   S. 

HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,  H.       ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 

ZiGHERA,  A. 

ZIMBT.fr,  J.                 NIELAND, 

Basses 

M. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

MOLEUX,  0. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,  G. 

FRANKEL,  I,              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,   P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,  F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 

VALERIO,  M. 

panenka,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

cardillo,  p. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  l. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

•        Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,   R. 

MACDONALD,  W. 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

hansotte,  L. 

POLSTER,    M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,  R. 

COFFEY,  J. 

KEANEY,  P, 

OROSZ,  J. 

LANNOYE,   M. 

GEBHARDT,    W. 

Harps 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

smith,  c 

ADAM,  E. 

Librarian 

ROGERS,  L.  J. 

arcieri,  e. 
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The  Programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 


Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  g^n^rale 

INTERMISSION 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 


Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-sixth  Concert  in  Providence 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April  18 


Programme 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  No.  2  in  E  minor,  Op.  27 

I.  Largo;  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Allegro  molto 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Rabaud "La  Procession  Nocturne,"  Symphonic  Poem 

(after  Lenau),  Op.  6: 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite) 
Lever  du  jour  —  Pantomime  —  Danse  generale 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


In  conformance  with  City  Regulations  ladies  are 
respectfully  requested  to  remove  their  hats 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  27 

By  Sergei  Rachmaninoff 

Born  at  Onega  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  April  2,  1873; 
died  in  Beverly  Hills,  California,  March  28,  1943 


The  Second  Symphony  of  Rachmaninoff  was  published  in  1907.  It  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Moscow  Philharmonic  Society,  the  composer  con- 
ducting, in  the  season  of  1908-09. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  three  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones, tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

Tn  1906,  Rachmaninoff  fled  Moscow  for  a  quieter  spot  where  he  might 
-*■  yield  undisturbed  to  the  urge  for  creative  work.  In  Moscow,  from 
early  boyhood,  he  had  learned  his  art.  Its  older  musicians  had  fathered 
and  encouraged  his  development.  He  had  taken  an  increasingly  active 
part  in  musical  performance,  conducting  at  the  opera,  appearing  in 
concerts,  conducting  or  playing  the  piano,  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
music.  His  friends  were  many,  his  engagements  pressing,  his  popularity 
embarrassing  to  one  seeking  the  leisure  to  compose. 

Dresden,  where  he  could  be  surrounded  by  superb  musical  per- 
formances and  yet  free  of  importunate  acquaintances  and  agents,  was 
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the  city  of  his  "retreat."  There  a  house  with  a  peaceful  garden  and  a 
good  piano  became  the  incognito  dwelHng  place  of  the  composer,  his 
wife  (he  had  married  four  years  before)  and  their  small  daughter. 
Here  Rachmaninoff  lived  for  three  winters;  here  he  composed  his 
"Isle  of  the  Dead,"  his  Piano  Sonata,  and  his  Symphony  in  E  minor,  a 
set  of  songs,  an  opera,  "Mona  Vanna,"  which  he  never  finished.  The 
Symphony  was  published  in  1907. 


On  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance  of  the  symphony  in  Boston, 
the  following  analysis  of  the  score  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Unlike  the  "Isle  of  the  Dead,"  which  demanded  an  orchestra  of  "modern"  fullness, 
this  symphony  is  content  with  the  normal  forces,  with  the  simple  exception  of  the 
glockenspiel.  The  symphony  begins  with  an  introduction  (largo):  a  stately  phrase 
given  to  the  violoncellos  and  basses  is  answered  by  sombre  chords  for  wood  winds 
and  horns,  while  a  tentative  figure  steals  in  through  the  first  violins  to  the  seconds. 
The  bass  phrase  is  modified,  and  subjected  again  to  the  same  procedure.  A  new 
figure,  tending  upwards,  is  worked  out  with  logical  insistence  to  a  climax  at  which 
the  tentative  first  violin  figure  is  announced  with  some  insistence,  then  subsides 
gradually  until  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  allegro  moderate,  is  reached.  This 
portion  of  the  movement  is  noticeable  for  its  simple  conformity  to  tradition.  The 
opening  theme  is  a  simple  modification  of  the  opening  violin  figure.  After  a  lucid 
transition,  the  second  theme  appears  in  the  normal  key,  divided  between  wood 
wind  and  strings.  The  "development"  section,  in  which  the  composer  usually  ex- 
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hibits  the  resources  of  theme-transformation  and  contrast  of  mood,  is  on  the  whole 
unusually  simple  and  direct.  It  is  easy  to  follow  the  modifications,  rhythmical  and 
harmonic,  to  which  Rachmaninoff  has  subjected  his  themes.  For  the  most  part  he 
uses  as  material  the  principal  theme  of  the  movement,  with  occasional  reference  to 
the  "violin  phrase"  of  the  introduction.  Towards  the  end  of  this  section,  he  employs 
greater  freedom  of  modulation,  and  the  "recapitulation"  section  begins  with  a  climax 
in  which  the  principal  theme  is  announced  with  more  emphasis.  The  coda  is  rather 
long  and  elaborate,  but  does  not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  with  Brahms,  involve  the  use 
of  new  material. 

The  second  movement,  allegro  molto,  is  a  brilliant  scherzo  of  far  less  conventional 
type.  First  and  second  violins,  with  oboes,  begin  an  incisive  accompaniment  figure, 
while  four  solo  horns  give  out  a  vigorous  theme.  The  strings  answer  with  a  phrase, 
in  which  an  upward  leap  of  a  seventh  is  prominent.  There  is  free  modulation, 
leading  to  a  new  section  with  a  broad  melody  given  out  by  the  strings.  There  is  an 
episode  in  canonic  style  in  which  the  figure  with  leaps  of  a  seventh  appears  in 
notes  of  smaller  value  (diminution).  This  movement  is  conspicuous  for  its  inimitable 
vivacity,  striking  use  of  orchestral  resources  (especially  the  glockenspiel) ,  and  its 
intrinsic  musical  originality. 

The  third  movement,  adagio,  is  naturally  of  a  lyric  cast,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
more  conventional  in  its  musical  treatment.  It  opens  with  an  expressive  phrase  for 
the  strings  to  which  the  clarinet  answers*  with  a  melodic  episode.  Then  comes  an 
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episode  constructed  on  the  "violin  figure"  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  move- 
ment. This  is  continued  at  some  length.  The  opening  theme  of  the  adagio  returns, 
followed  by  the  clarinet  solo.  After  this  the  movement  comes  to  a  close  with  a 
retrospective  reference  to  the  "introduction  phrase."  The  most  salient  characteristics 
of  this  movement  are  its  melodic  grace  and  straightforward  simpHcity  of  construction. 
The  finale  begins  with  a  reference  to  the  "canonic  episode"  of  the  scherzo  in 
triple  time,  leading  directly  to  a  brilliant  and  forceful  theme.  There  is  a  cheerful 
subsidiary,  scored  chiefly  for  wood  wind  and  strings,  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the 
first  theme.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  broad  second  theme,  given  out  by  all  the  strings 
(except  double-basses)  with  accompaniment  of  wood  wind  and  horns.  A  portion 
of  this  theme  suggests  the  theme  of  the  adagio  in  notes  of  double  length  (augmenta- 
tion). There  is  an  episode  from  the  adagio,  built  up  from  the  introduction  phrase. 
The  first  theme  returns  with  some  skilful  canonic  workmanship  (in  augmentation 
and  diminution)  .  The  "cheerful  subsidiary"  returns,  this  time  chiefly  in  the  brass, 
leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  broader  second  theme.  There  is  a  brilliant  ending  in 
which  the  first  and  second  theme  appear  in  contrapuntal  opposition. 

[copyrighted]  # 
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ENTR'ACTE 

RACHMANINOFF 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES 

By  A.  J.  and  Katherine  Swan 


The  personal  memories  of  Rachmaninoff's  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan,  covering 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  become  a  natural  supplement  to  the  "Recollections" 
written  by  Oskar  von  Riesemann  and  published  in  19^4.  The  excerpts  here  quoted 
are  from  the  first  installment  of  the  reminiscences  written  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan 
and  published  in  the  "Musical  Quarterly"  for  January,  1944. 

IN  THE  SUMMER  o£  1928  the  Rachmaninoffs  lived  in  Villers-sur-Mer 
in  Normandy,  high  above  the  sea,  in  a  spacious  French  country 
house,  "Les  Pelouses/'  surrounded  by  flower  gardens  and  big  meadows. 
There  was  a  farmer  on  the  estate  to  supply  them  with  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  poultry.  In  accordance  with  the  Russian  fashion,  every  night  the 
family  and  the  friends  gathered  in  the  big  dining-room  of  ''Les 
Pelouses,"  and  tea  was  served.  Mrs.  Rachmaninoff,  a  very  gracious 
hostess,  presided  over  the  table.  The  two  daughters  —  the  lively  Irina, 
who  is  the  widow  of  the  young  Prince  Peter  Volkonsky,  and  the 
younger  Tatiana    (so  like   her  father  and  the  very  picture  of  her 
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paternal  grandmother*),  unmarried  then,  now  Mme.  Boris  Conus -- 
added  much  animation.  One  evening,  when  we  were  all  sitting  at  the 
table,  Irina  stealthily  crawled  to  Medtner's  feet  and  pinned  big  yellow 
bows  to  his  shoes.  There  was  an  outburst  of  laughter  when  everybody 
got  up  and  Medtner  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room  unconscious  of 
his  strange  footwear.  Rachmaninoff  laughed  in  his  peculiar,  silent 
way,  but  inwardly  he  was  rocking  with  glee,  so  that  he  had  to  wipe 
the  tears  from  his  eyes.  He  was  touchingly  fond  of  his  children,  to 
the  point  of  being  proud  even  of  their  pranks. 

The  three  summers  (1929-30-31)  that  the  Rachmaninoffs  spent  at 
Clairefontaine  near  Rambouilletf  were,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of 
their  life  in  exile.  The  return  to  the  same  place  for  three  successive 
years  gave  a  semblance  of  continuity  to  this  life  of  constant  travelling 
and  changing  scenes,  a  life  tinged  with  a  longing  to  be  in  Russia  again, 
in  the  Russia  of  his  dreams.  Once  (at  the  station  in  Vienna)  he  said: 
"I  love  my  Russia,  I  adore  it,  but  still  I  think  I  could  never  live  there 
now." 

And  in  spite  of  a  deeply  affectionate  family,  in  spite  of  his  great 
success  all  over  the  world,  and  the  devotion  of  his  audiences,  Rach- 
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maninoff  lived  shut  up  within  himself,  alone  in  spirit,  and  everlast- 
ingly homesick  for  his  Russia.  The  Russian  spirit  and  habits  were 
all-powerful  in  him,  and,  as  soon  as  the  strain  of  the  long  concert 
season  was  over  and  he  settled  down  for  a  while,  his  way  of  life  be- 
came Russian.  So  the  atmosphere  of  an  old  Russian  estate  was  revived 
at  Clairefontaine. 

The  chateau-like  house,  "Le  Pavilion,"  protected  from  the  street  by 
a  solid  wrought-iron  fence,  lent  itself  well  to  this  life  on  a  large  scale, 
which  rolled  on  comfortably  in  the  cheerful  rooms,  just  big  enough 
to  remain  livable.  The  wide  steps  of  the  open  veranda  led  into  the 
park.  The  view  was  lovely:  an  unpretentious  green  in  front  of  the 
house,  a  tennis-court  tucked  away  among  shrubs,  sandy  avenues 
flanked  with  tall,  old  trees,  leading  into  the  depth  of  the  park,  where 
there  was  a  large  pond.  This  whole  arrangement  was  very  much  like 
that  of  an  old  Russian  estate.  The  park  of  the  "Pavilion"  adjoined 
the  summer  residence  of  the  President  of  France.  A  small  gate  opened 
into  the  vast  hunting  grounds:  pine-woods  with  innumerable  rabbits. 
Rachmaninoff  loved  to  sit  under  the  pine-trees  and  watch  the  games 
and  pranks  of  the  rabbits. 

In  the  morning  the  big  table  in  the  dining-room  was  set  for  break- 
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fast.  As  in  the  country  in  Russia,  tea  was  served  and  with  it  cream, 
ham,  cheese,  hard-boiled  eggs.  Everybody  strolled  in  leisurely.  There 
were  no  rigid  rules  or  schedules  to  disturb  the  morning  sleep.  Pasha, 
the  maid  who  had  come  with  the  Rachmanmotfs  from  Russia,  was 
always  at  hand.  She  considered  herself  part  of  the  family.  With  a 
broad  smile  she  wished  everybody  good  morning,  and  kept  saying: 
"Please,  help  yourself." 

If  it  was  late  summer,  everybody  was  possessed  by  the  Russian 
passion  for  gathering  mushrooms.  Rivalries  ran  high,  mushrooms  were 
counted  and  compared,  their  beauty  was  discussed.  Rachmaninoff  was 
an  early  riser  and  often  went  alone  for  a  walk  in  the  woods.  He  used 
to  return  contented  and  start  teasing  (he  was  a  great  teaser).  One  day 
he  badgered  us  with:  "Oh,  you  don't  know  how  to  find  the  mush- 
rooms? Look.  A  whole  meadow,  right  here,  round  the  corner,  next 
to  the  house,  and  you  missed  them  all.  And  I  counted  twenty." 

A  gay  crowd  rushed  out  to  the  meadow,  and  actually  it  was  covered 
with  mushrooms.  But  on  touching  them  we  discovered  that  they  were 
not  growing,  but  had  merely  been  tucked  into  the  moss  and  grass. 
Rachmaninoff  had  picked  them  in  the  woods  while  everybody  was 
still  asleep,  had  stuck  them  in,  and  now  teased  everybody  with  a 
contented  smile. 
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As  Clairefontaine  was  near  Paris,  the  girls  used  to  invite  their 
friends.  The  house  resounded  with  noise  and  laughter.  With  the 
modesty  often  so  characteristic  of  great  people,  Rachmaninoff  tried 
not  to  disturb  the  fun  of  the  young  generation  by  the  weight  of  his 
own  personality.  He  always  laughed  with  them,  watched  them  play 
tennis,  went  for  walks  with  them.  He  tried  to  appear  and  disappear 
unnoticed.  But  after  tea,  no  matter  how  many  guests  there  were,  the 
big  house  would  plunge  into  silence.  Quietly  and  very  inconspicuously, 
Rachmaninoff  closed  the  doors  of  the  drawing-room  and  sat  down  at 
the  piano.  He  did  not  practise  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  he 
played  something  through,  went  with  his  fingers  over  the  keyboard 
meditatively,  and  then  suddenly  the  loud  and  victorious  sounds  of 
Beethoven's  "Les  Adieux"  would  be  heard.  Then  he  would  again 
appear  in  the  garden  or  in  the  dining-room. 

In  the  inner  quarters  of  the  spacious  house  the  new  generation 
was  growing  up  —  the  little  Princess  Volkonsky,  Rachmaninoff's  grand- 
daughter Sofinka.  Now  and  then  she  appeared  among  the  grown-up 
people  with  her  Russian  nurse,  a  little  lonely  sometimes,  carrying  a 
big  tennis  racket,  pretending -to  be  able  to  play  and  trying  to  find  a 
partner.  The  grandfather  invariably  beamed  when  the  child  appeared. 
When  she  spoke  to  someone  he  looked  at  her  tenderly,  shifted  his 
eyes  to  whomever  she  was  speaking  to,  and  the  tenderness  in  his  look 
changed  into  pride.  But  even  she  did  not  escape  his  playful  teasing: 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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LOU   WAS   IN    A   STEW 


Can  you  imagine  it?. . ,  Lou  tried  to  make  his  own  tires.  He  invented 
a  formula . . .  got  the  ingredients . . .  but  before  he  knew  it,  Lou  was  in 
a  stew. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  it  takes  an  expert  to  do  a  job  right. 
Even  with  insurance . . .  fire  and  casualty  insurance  for  your  home  or 
business  . . .  the  best  that  you  can  have,  the  kind  that  gives  freedom  from 
worry  over  financial  loss,  is  planned  insurance  . .  .  based  on  a  complete 
analysis  of  your  needs,  made  free  by  The  Man  with  the  Plan,  your  local 
insurance  specialist. 

For  the  name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the 
Plan  in  your  neighborhood,  simply  write  to  us. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

Rhode  Island  Department. . .  Turks  Head  BIdg.,  Providence,  R.  f. 

Clarence  A.  Reynolds,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers'  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 
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FRIENDS  of  the  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

List  of  Providence  Members  for  Season   1943- 1944 


The  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  acknowledge  with 
deep  appreciation  their  gratitude  to  all  who  have  enrolled  as  Friends 
of  the  Orchestra  this  Season  and  desire  at  this  time  to  extend  their 
thanks  in  particular  to  those  Members  in  Providence  whose  names 
appear  on  the  following  pages. 


Aldrich  Mr.  John  G. 

Aldrich,  Mr.  Putnam  C. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Richard  S. 

Allen,  Mrs.  Arthur  M. 

Anthony,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L. 

Babcock,  Mrs,  Donald  S. 

Baker,  Mrs.  Harvev  A. 

Ball,  Mrs.  Walter  S. 

Beede,  Mrs.  Robert  Jenks 

Bellows,  Mr.  Dana  R. 

Benjamin,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  \V. 

Berger,  Miss  Emilie 

Bliss,  Miss  Muriel  F. 

Bradley,  Mrs.  Charles 

Brayton,  Mrs.  David  A. 

Briggs,  Miss  Harriet  M. 

Bronson,  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Brooks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas 

Brown,  Mrs.  Robert  P. 

Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon 

Bubier,  Mrs.  Charles  W.,  Sr. 

Bubier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Warren 

Bubier,  Miss  Madeleine 

Cabot,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde 

Cady,  Mr.  John  Hutchins 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Wallace 

Capron,  Mr.  George  H. 

Chafee,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 

Chaminade  Club 

Chopin  Club  of  Providence 

Clapp,  Mr.  Roger  T. 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Prescott  O. 

Clarke,  Miss  Sydney 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Tristram  R. 

Collins,  Mr.  James  C. 

Comstock,  Miss  Alice  M. 

Congdon,  Mrs.  G.  Maurice 

Congdon,  Mr.  William  G. 

Cooke,  Mrs.  John  S. 

Cross,  Mrs.  Gammell 

Cross,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Parsons 

Cull,  Mrs.  Joseph  H. 

Cummings,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Anthony 


Daboll,  Miss  Mary 
Danforth,  Mrs.  Murray  S. 
Dempster,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Denison,  Miss  Fredrica 
De  Wolf,  Mrs.  Paul  C. 
Dresser,  Mrs.  Robert  B. 

Eberle,  Mrs.  Edward  R. 
Edwards,  Miss  Edith  W. 
Edwards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gurney 
Emerson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowell 
Emery,  Miss  Gertrude  J. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Walter  G. 

Fish,  Miss  Louise  M. 

Fletcher,  Misses  Grace,  Joan  and  Mary 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Clarke  F. 

Freeman,  Mrs.  Hovey  T. 

Fuller,  Miss  Margaret  A. 

Gairlock,  Mr.  Stanley  S. 
Gardner,  Miss  Mary  A. 
Gebhard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  N. 
Goss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Hale 
Grant,  Miss  Marjorie  P. 
Greene,  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
Greenough,  Miss  Bertha  C. 
Greenough,  Mrs.  William  Bates 

Hail,  Mrs.  George 
Harris,  Miss  Louise 
Hart,  Mrs.  Henry  C. 
Hazard,  Miss  Dorothy  M. 
Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  D. 
Hinckley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Horr,  Miss  Priscilla  P. 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Elmer  E. 
Humphrey,  Mrs.  Karl 
Hunt,  Miss  Jessie  H. 

Ingraham,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Ingraham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jr. 
Innis,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Irons,  Mrs.  Irving  P. 
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Jacobson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Jastram,  Mrs.  Edward  P. 
Jastram,  Mr.  Philip  S. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Edward  L. 
Johnson,  Miss  Loraine 

Kelley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston 

Ladd,  Mr.  Paul  R. 
Lanpher,  Mrs.  Henry  S. 
Larchar,  Miss  Lucy 
Leonard,  Miss  Priscilla  H. 
Levy,  Mrs.  Austin  T. 
Little,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Loring,  Miss  Helen  D. 

MacColl,  Mr.  Hugh  F. 
Macomber,  Mrs.  George  B.  H. 
Maddocks,  T/S  and  Mrs.  Durward  L. 
Marks,  Mr.  Leo  A. 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Marshall,  Miss  Margaret 
Matteson,  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Mayers,  Mr.  John  G. 
Mayo,  Mrs.  Edmund  C. 
Merriman,  Mrs.  E.  Bruce 
Merriman,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  Houghton  P. 
Moulton,  Mrs.  David  P. 
McDonald,  Dr.  Charles  A. 
McEvoy,  Miss  Alice  H. 
McKenzie,  Miss  Sarah  G. 

Nerney,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Nightingale,  Mrs.  J.  K.  H,,  Jr. 
North,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Peckham,  Miss  Eleanor 
Peirce,  Mrs.  Walter  P. 
Philbrick,  Mrs.  Clarence  H. 
Phillips,  Mr.  George  F. 
Plant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  R. 
Porter,  Mrs.  Emery  M. 


Potter,  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Preston,  Mr.  Herbert  F. 

Rand,  Mrs.  Albert  E. 
Read,  Mrs.  Frederic  B. 
Regensheimer,  Mrs.  Alice 
Rice,  Miss  Dorothy  L. 
Richmond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S. 
Rogers,  Mrs.  F.  F. 
Roitman,  Mr.  Aaron  H. 

Sharp,  Dr.  Ezra  A. 

Sharpe,  Miss  Ellen  D. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dexter 

Slade,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C. 

Smith,  Miss  Hope 

Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  B. 

Sumner,  Mrs.  Arthur  P. 

Tamarkin,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Thomson,  Miss  Ruth  F. 
Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Charles  F. 
Tripp,  Miss  Ruth  E. 

Viall,  Mrs.  Richmond 

Wall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashbel  T. 
Wallace,  Mrs.  Frederic  A. 
Waterhouse,  Mrs.  George  B. 
Waterman,  Mrs.  George  H.,  Jr. 
Weatherbee,  Mr.  Phillips  R. 
Webb,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Webber,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Weisberg,  Mr.  Mark 
Wells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
West,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.,  Jr. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  School 
Whitmarsh,  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Williams,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Wing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  G. 
Wolf,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Kenneth  F. 

Yatman,  Mr.  Ellis  L. 


The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  o£  the  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in  orchestral  music  to  the 
greatest  possible  number,  and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this 
object  are  invited  to  enroll  as  Members.  Enrollments  for  the  current 
season  will  be  gratefully  accepted  up  to  August  31,  1944,  and  may  be 
made  by  check  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  mailed 
to  the  Treasurer  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston.  There  is  no  minimum 
enrollment  fee. 
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the  exuberant  stories  with  which  she  tried  to  enliven  her  walks  with 
the  nurse  in  the  park  amused  the  grandfather  greatly,  but  they  earned 
for  her  the  name  of  Baron  Muenchhausen.  Often  he  would  introduce 
her  by  saying:   "Here  is  Baron  Muenchhausen." 

In  the  evening  I  was  walking  with  Rachmaninoff  in  the  park  of 
Clairefontaine,  and  our  conversation  was  about  music,  at  first  about 
the  music  of  Medtner.  Medtner  had  just  composed  his  three  "Hymns 
to  Toil,"  and  when  Rachmaninoff  saw  them  he  responded  with  a  one- 
word  telegram  to  the  composer:  ''Superbe."  Yet  he  criticized  the  great 
length  of  some  of  Medtner's  works  —  for  example,  the  length  of  his 
sonata  developments  —  and  sometimes  urged  him  to  cut  them.  Rach- 
maninoff was  himself  at  that  time  cutting  and  rewriting  some  of  his 
early  compositions.  This  is  what  he  said: 

"I  look  at  my  early  works  and  see  how  much  there  is  that  is 
superfluous.  Even  in  this  sonata  [he  was  referring  to  his  Sonata  No.  2 
in  B-flat  minor]  so  many  voices  are  moving  simultaneously,  and  it  is 
too  long.  Chopin's  Sonata  lasts  nineteen  minutes,  and  all  has  been 
said.  I  have  re-written  my  First  Concerto;  it  is  really  good  now.  All 
the  youthful  freshness  is  there,  and  yet  it  plays  itself  so  much  more 
easily.  And  nobody  pays  any  attention.  When  I  tell  them  in  America 
that  I  will  play  the  First  Concerto,  they  do  not  protest,  but  I  can  see 
by  their  faces  that  they  would  prefer  the  Second  or  Third.  I  have  also 
changed  the  Variations  on  a  theme  of  Chopin.  It  is  incredible  how 
many  stupid  things  I  did  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  All  composers  do  it. 
Only  Medtner  has,  from  the  beginning,  published  works  that  it  would 
be  hard  for  him  to  equal  in  later  life.  He  stands  alone  in  this." 

[Conversation  after  making  records  in  Camden,  N.  J.] 

"I  get  very  nervous  when  I  am  making  records,  and  all  whom  I 
have  asked  say  they  get  nervous  too.  When  the  test  records  are  made, 
I  know  that  I  can  hear  them  played  back  at  me,  and  then  everything 
is  all  right.  But  when  the  stage  is  set  for  the  final  recording  and  I 
realize  that  this  will  remain  for  good,  I  get  nervous  and  my  hands  get 
tense.  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  'CarnavaF  of  Schumann.  It  has  come 
out  very  well.  Today  I  recorded  the  B-flat  minor  Sonata  of  Chopin, 
and  I  do  not  know  yet  how  it  has  come  out.  I  shall  hear  the  test 
records  tomorrow.  If  it  is  not  good,  I  can  always  have  the  records 
destroyed  and  play  it  over  again.  But  if  everything  has  come 
out  well,  I  am  going  back  to  New  York  tomorrow."    (He  did.) 

"You  know  how  severely  I  judge  myself  and  my  compositions.  But 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  have  found  some  old  records  of  mine.  They 
are  very  well  played,  without  a  hitch.  There  is  some  Johann  Strauss, 
Cluck,  I  think.  They  are  very  good." 

[copyrighted] 
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Every  Saturday  night,  millions  of  Americans  at  home 
enjoy  the  world's  finest  music  by  the  World's  Finest 
Concert  Orchestra  —  just  as  you  are  enjoying  it  now. 

For  the  Allis- Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company  that 
aids  all  industry — furthers  American  Good  Living, 
is  sponsoring  weekly  broadcasts  of  these  concerts  by 

Tlh©  Bostoe 
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SERGE  KOUSSEVrrZKY,  Conductor 

Every  Saturday  Night, 
Over  the  Blue  Network,  8:30  P.M.  (E.W.T.) 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 

Supplying  Over  1600  Products 

for  American  Industry— the  World's  Largest  Line 

of  Major  Industrial  Equipment 


Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
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''LA   PROCESSION  NOCTURNE":   SYMPHONIC   POEM    (after 

Lenau),  Op.  6 
By  Henri  Rabaud 

Born  in  Paris  November  lo,  1873 


"La  Procession  Nocturne"  had  its  first  performance  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in 
Paris  on  January  15,  1899.  What  was  probably  the  first  performance  in  this  country 
was  given  by  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  on  November  30,  1900,  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Orchestral 
Club  conducted  by  Georges  Longy,  January  7,  1903.  The  piece  was  introduced  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  27,  1918,  when  the  com- 
poser was  the  orchestra's  regular  conductor. 

The  orchestration  requires  three  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  harp 
and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Edouard  Colonne. 

NiKOLAUS  Lenau  derived  his  pen  name  from  the  more  cumbrous 
title  Nikolaus  Franz  Niembsch  Edler  von  Strehlenau.  The  Hun- 
garian poet  (he  was  born  at  Cstatad,  Hungary,  August  13,  1802) 
chose  heroic  figures  of  world  renown  for  his  subjects  — "Savonarola," 
"Hamlet,"  "Faust,"  "Don  Juan."  "Don  Juan,"  written  on  the  eve  of 
the  insanity  which  descended  on  him  in  September  1884,  six  years 
before  his  death,  was  destined  to  become  the  subject  of  the  Tone  Poem 
by  Richard  Strauss.  "Faust"  occupied  Lenau  in  1833  and  1834  and 
was  to  furnish  matter  for  tone  poems  to  Liszt  as  well  as  to  Rabaud. 
Liszt's  two  "Episodes"  for  orchestra,  after  Lenau's  "Faust,"  were  the 
"Mephisto"  Waltz  and  "The  Nocturnal  Procession." 

The  picture  of  the  lonely  Faust  contemplating  a  religious  procession 
on  a  midsummer  night  suggested  a  similar  musical  scheme  to  each 
composer,  although  each,  of  course,  treated  it  after  his  own  fashion. 
Liszt,  after  preparatory  pages,  introduced  a  Lento  religioso  with  the 
words  ''Choral  —  Pange  lingua  gloriosi  corporis  mysterium/*  the 
English  horn  first  taking  up  the  refrain.  The  Tone  Poem  of  Henri 
Rabaud  has  gentler  mood-evoking  properties.  The  music  opens 
Andante  tranguillo  with  the  strings  (at  first  muted)  to  which  are 
added  the  tones  of  the  wood  winds,  horns  and  harp.  The  music  pro- 
ceeds on  its  placid  course,  rising  to  a  brief  climax  of  intensified  sound. 
The  softer  tranquillity  is  restored  as  the  strings  carry  the  melody  of 
the  slow  processional  against  a  background  of  wind  chords.  The  end 
is  pianissimo. 

The  following  excerpt  from  the  Poem  is  printed  in  French  in  the 
score  and  here  quoted  in  translation: 

"From  a  lowering  sky  the  heavy  and  sombre  clouds  hang  so  close 
'  [  22  ] 


to  the  tops  of  the  forest  that  they  seem  to  be  looking  into  its  very 
depths.  The  night  is  murky,  but  the  restless  breath  of  Spring  whispers 
through  the  wood,  a  warm  and  living  murmur.  Faust  is  doomed  to 
travel  through  its  obscurity.  His  gloomy  despair  renders  him  in- 
sensible to  the  marvellous  emotions  which  are  called  forth  by  the 
voices  of  Spring.*  He  allows  his  black  horse  to  follow  him  at  his  will, 
and  as  he  passes  along  the  road  which  winds  through  the  forest  he 
is  unconscious  of  the  fragrant  balm  with  which  the  air  is  laden.  The 
further  he  follows  the  path  into  the  forest  the  more  profound  is  the 
stillness. 

"What  is  that  peculiar  light  that  illumines  the  forest  in  the  dis- 
tance, casting  its  glow  upon  both  sky  and  foliage?  Whence  come  these 
musical  sounds  of  hymns  which  seem  to  be  created  to  assuage  earthly 
sorrow?  Faust  stops  his  horse  and  expects  that  the  glow  will  become 


*But  the  episode  is  later   identified  with   St.  John's  Eve    (June  23). 
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{.Continued  from' page  3) 
old  favorites  become  "a  little  too  famil- 
iar" in  a  few  seasons. 

"Dear  Mr.  Beckett: 

I  have  been  attending  your  Youth 
Concerts  at  Symphony  Hall  for  two 
years  and  my  brother,  who  is  helping 
me  write  this  letter,  is  now  enjoying 
his  fifth  season. 

I  study  piano  and  violin,  while  my 
brother  has  had  nine  years  of  piano  and 
clarinet.  We  enjoy  playing  together  at 
home  and  also  listen  to  records  of  fine 
music,  of  which  we  have  21  symphonic 
albums,  as  well  as  many  other  shorter 
works. 

During  the  past  two  seasons  of  Youth 
Concerts  we  have  particularly  enjoyed 
the  Cesar  Franck  Symphony,  the  Rach- 
maninoff Concerto  and  the  Tchaikovsky 
Violin  Concerto.  We  think  that  most  of 
the  programs  are  well  chosen,  but  that 
the  opening  one  this  year  was  a  little 
too  familiar.  We  would  like  you  to  play 
Gershwin's  Piano  Concerto,  Brahms' 
Second  Symphony,  Moussorgsky's  'Pic- 
tures at  an  Exhibition,'  Coates'  'London 
Suite'  and  Beethoven's  Sixth,  Seventh  or 
Eighth    Symphony. 

In  closing,  we  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  much  the  Youth  Concerts  have  con- 
tributed to  our  appreciation  for  music. 
Keep  up  the  good  work! 

Sincerely  June  and  Philip  Robert." 

It  would  appear  likely  that  these  two 
and  hundreds  like  them  will  soon  be 
taking  their  places  in  the  "grown-up" 
audiences  at  symphony  concerts.  Cer- 
tainly one  cannot  read  these  and  many 
similar  letters  without  pleasure  in  the 
thought  that  this  early  contact  with  fine 
music  will  result  in  an  enrichment  of 
their  entire  lives.  Surely  one  of  the 
most  cogent  answers  to  the  "Boogie- 
Woogie"  problem  is  more  concerts  of 
fine  music  available  to  young  people  of 
our  public  high  schools  at  low  prices. 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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invisible  and  the  sounds  inaudible,  as  the  illusions  of  a  dream.  Not 
so,  however;  a  solemn  procession  is  passing  near,  and  a  multitude  of 
children,  carrying  torches,  advance,  two  by  two.  It  is  the  night  of 
St.  John's  Eve.  Following  the  children  there  come,  hidden  by  monastic 
veils,  a  host  of  virgins,  bearing  crowns  in  their  hands.  Behind  them 
march  in  ranks,  clad  in  sombre  garments,  those  grown  old  in  the 
service  of  religion,  each  bearing  a  cross  upon  the  shoulder.  Their 
heads  are  bare,  their  beards  are  white  with  the  silvery  frost  of 
Eternity.  Listen  how  the  shrill  treble  of  the  children's  voices,  indica- 
tive of  the  Spring  of  Life,  intermingles  with  the  profound  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  wrath  in  the  voices  of  the  aged! 

"From  his  leafy  retreat,  whence  he  sees  the  passing  of  the  faithful, 
Faust  bitterly  envies  them  in  their  happiness.  As  the  last  echo  of  the 
song  dies  away  in  the  distance  and  the  last  glimmer  of  the  torches  dis- 
appears, the  forest  again  becomes  alight  with  the  magic  glow  which 
kisses  and  trembles  upon  the  leaves.  Faust,  left  alone  among  the 
shadows,  seizes  his  faithful  horse,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  its  soft  mane, 
sheds  the  most  bitter  and  burning  tears  of  his  life." 


Henri  Rabaud,  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for 
the  season  1918-1919,  introduced,  in  addition  to  this  Symphonic  Poem, 
his  Second  Symphony  in  E  minor,  and  his  Suite  based  on  the  music  of 
sixteenth-century  English  composers.  Pierre  Monteux  included  dances 
from  Rabaud's  opera  ''Marouf  on  a  Symphony  programme  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1921.  M.  Rabaud  studied  under  Massenet  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatoire, and  took  the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1894.  From  1908  until  the 
period  of  the  War  he  conducted  at  the  Paris  Opera,  becoming  its  prin- 
cipal conductor   1914-1918.  Returning  from  his  year  in  Boston  he 
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FOR     ITS     64th     SEASON 
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succeeded  Gabriel  Faure  in  1920  as  director  of  the  Conservatoire. 
His  "Marouf,  Save  tier  de  Caire/'  one  of  several  operas,  was  produced 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  in  December,  1917, 
and  revived  in  the  spring  of  1937. 

[copyrighted] 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Providence  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1943-1944 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,  Op.  36 

II     November  23 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major, 

"Eroica,"  Op.  55      III     January  18 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Op.  68 

I     October  19 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

II     November  23 

Chopin Piano  Concerto  No.  2  in  F  minor,  Op.  2 1 

Soloist:  Jan  Smeterlin  II     November  23 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes    IV     February  22 

Gershwin "Porgy  and  Bess,"  A  Symphonic  Picture 

for  Orchestra  by  Robert  Russell  Bennett 

II     November  23 

MoussoRGSKY "Picturcs  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces 

arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 

I     October  19 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

•  String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525)     IV     February  22 

Rabaud "La  Procession  Nocturne,"   Symphonic  Poem 

(after  Lenau)     V    April  18 

Rachmaninoff Symphony  in  E  minor.  No.  2,  Op.  27 

V    April  18 

Ravel "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Ballet,  Orchestral  Excerpts 

(Second  Suite)       V    April  18 

Ravel Rapsodie  Espagnole 

III     January  18 

RoussEL Suite  in  F  major.  Op.  33 

III     January  18 

Satie Two    "Gymnopedies" 

(Orchestrated  by  Debussy)      III     January  18 

Schumann Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Rhenish,"  Op.  97 

IV     February  22 

Stravinsky Ode  in  Three  Parts,   for  Orchestra 

I     October  19 

Tchaikovsky 'Trancesca  da  Rimini,"  Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32     IV     February  22 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti)         I     October  19 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concert  of  November  23 
Vladimir  Golschmann  conducted  the  concert  of  January  18 
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"DAPHNIS    ET    CHLOi^"  -  Ballet    in    One    Act  -  Orchestral 

Fragments 

Second  Series:  "Daybreak,"  "Pantomime,"  "General  Dance" 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  ballet  "Daphnis  et  Chloe"  was  composed  in  1910,  and  first  produced  June  8, 
1912  by  Diaghileff's  Ballet  Russe,  at  the  Chdtelet  in  Paris,  Pierre  Monteux  conduct- 
ing. Of  the  two  orchestral  suites  drawn  from  the  ballet,  the  second  had  its  first 
performance  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  14,  1917 
(Dr.  Karl   Muck  conducting). 

The  Second  Suite  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  bass  flute  and  piccolo,  two  oboes 
and  English  horn,  two  clarinets  in  B-flat,  clarinet  in  E-flat  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  four  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  side  drums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets, 
celesta,  glockenspiel,  two  harps  and  strings. 

FROM  the  time  when  it  was  first  composed,  Ravel's  "Daphnis  et 
Chloe"  music  has  had  a  flourishing  life  apart  from  Diaghileff's 
Ballet  Russe,  for  which  it  was  officially  intended.  Diaghileff,  deflecting 
the   principal    creative   musicians    of    the    day    (Stravinsky,    Strauss, 
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Debussy)  to  his  purposes,  could  not  quite  make  ballet  composers  out 
ot  them.  He  did  not  reach  the  point  of  producing  "Daphnis  and 
Chloe"  until  the  season  of  1912,  when  it  was  mounted  at  the  Chatelet, 
Nijinsky  and  Karsavina  dancing  the  title  parts.  An  indifferent  success 
was  reported,  attributable  in  part  to  a  gathering  storm  of  dissension 
between  Fokine  and  Diaghileff.  The  music  has  found  its  lusty  survival 
in  the  concert  hall. 

A  romance  by  Longus  was  the  basis  of  Fokine's  scenario.  The 
designer  of  scenery  and  costumes  was  Leon  Bakst. 

The  Second  Suite  is  thus  identified  with  the  ballet: 

"No  sound  but  the  murmur  of  rivulets  fed  by  the  dew  that  trickles  from  the 
rocks.  Daphnis  lies  stretched  before  the  grotto  of  the  nymphs.  Little  by  little  the 
day  dawns.  The  songs  of  birds  are  heard.  Afar  off  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock. 
Another  shepherd  crosses  the  back  of  the  stage.  Herdsmen  enter,  seeking  Daphnis 
and  Chloe.  They  find  Daphnis  and  awaken  him.  In  anguish  he  looks  about  for 
Chloe.  She  at  last  appears  encircled  by  shepherdesses.  The  two  rush  into  each 
other's  arms.  Daphnis  observes  Chloe's  crown.  His  dream  was  a  prophetic  vision: 
the  intervention  of  Pan  is  manifest.  The  old  shepherd  Lammon  explains  that  Pan 
saved   Chloe,  in  remembrance  of  the   nymph  Syrinx,  whom  the  god  loved. 

"Daphnis  and  Chloe  mime  the  story  of  Pan  and  Syrinx.  Chlo^  impersonates  the 
young  nymph  wandering  over  the  meadow.  Daphnis  as  Pan  appears  and  declares 
his  love  for  her.  The  nymph  repulses  him;  the  god  becomes  more  insistent.  She 
disappears  among  the  reeds.  In  desperation  he  plucks  some  stalks,  fashions  a  flute, 
and  on  it  plays  a  melancholy  tune.  Chloe  comes  out  and  imitates  by  her  dance  the 
accents  of  the  fiute. 

"The  dance  grows  more  and  more  animated.  In  mad  whirlings,  Chloe  falls 
into  the  arms  of  Daphnis.  Before  the  altar  of  the  nymphs  he  swears  on  two  sheep 
his  fidelity.  Young  girls  enter;  they  are  dressed  as  Bacchantes  and  shake  their 
tambourines.  Daphnis  and  Chloe  embrace  tenderly.  A  group  of  young  men  come 
on    the    stage. 

"Joyous  tumult.  A  general  dance.  Daphnis  and  Chlo6." 

[copyrighted] 
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HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  pro- 
grammes in  the  adequacy  of 
its  notes,  is  made  possible 
through  the  co-operation  ot 
advertisers  who  believe  that 
the  Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good 
advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its 
pages  gives  adequate  returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases, 
checking  on  such  returns  is 
difficult,  readers  of  this  pro- 
QTamme  are  asked  to  mention 
the  Concert  Bulletin  in  pur- 
chasing from  the  firms  whose 
advertisements  appear  in  it— 
either  personally  or  through  a 
note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member 
of  the  audience  will  make  a 
direct  contribution  toward 
maintaining  the  high  standard 
of  this  publication— by  justi- 
fying the  advertisers'  faith  in 
this  medium. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                              EI.CUS.   (;. 

Concert-master        tapley,  r, 

THEODOROWICZ,    J, 

LAUGA,  N,            KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMANj    N,      CHERKASSKY,   P 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
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HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,   C. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 
BE ALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 
MAYER,    P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

messina,  s. 
seiniger,  s, 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPE,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,   A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,   S. 

KORNSAND, 
HUMPHREY 

E. 
,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLER,   J.                  NIELAND, 

M. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 
MARJOLLET,    L. 
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MOLEUX,   G. 
DUFRESNE,   G. 
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BARWICKI,  J. 
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valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,   R. 
PANENKA,    E. 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 
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MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 
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Horns 
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VALKENIER,  W. 
MACDONALD,  W 
MEEK,  H. 
KEANEY,  P. 

lannoye,  m. 
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MAGER,  G. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  2,  at  8:15  o'clock 


Programme 

Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 
I.     Maestoso 
11.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Debussy Prelude  a  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 

(Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKov Capriccio  Espagnol,   Op.   54 

Alborada  —  Variations  —  Alborada  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky ;  .  .  .  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:. Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  3,  No.  11 

By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

(Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in  1743) 

Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  "L'Estro  armonico"  ("Harmonic  inspiration").  They  ap- 
peared in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  publication  of  "Roger  et  le 
Cene,"  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote  these  concertos  for  four 
violins,  two  violas,  'cello  and  organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor.  No.  11,  has 
been  edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.f  The  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's  original  manuscript.  It  is  scored  for  two  flutes, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  organ  and  strings. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Kousse- 
vitzky's  first  programme  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October 
10-11,    1924. 

THIS  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that 
when  it  was  unearthed  a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably 
in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto, 
according  to  a  way  we  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the  Italian 
master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 
Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal. 
In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  circulated 
once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig, 
not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled  writing  of  Bach's 
eldest  son:  Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this:  ''Manu  mei  Patris 
descriptum."  Herr  Griepenkerl  took  the  line  "Copied  by  the  hand  of 
my  father"  oft  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach 
should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his  assumption 


*  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist  and  conductor,  was  born  in  Kharkov,  Russia,  October  10,  1863. 
A  pupil  of  Nikolas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky  (at  the  Moscow  Conservatory),  and  of  Liszt, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  in  his  youth  of  such  musicians  as  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
he  holds  perhaps  more  extensively  than  anyone  living  the  experience  and  memory  of  Russia's 
musical  past.  Alexander  Siloti  appeared  as  piano  soloist  at  these  concerts  February  4,  1898, 
and  April  7,  1922.  He  is  now  living  in  New  York. 

t  D'Antalffy's  transcription  is  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  on  Bach's  arrangement,  and  exer- 
cises considerable  freedom,  putting  the  fugue  at  the  end.  This  version  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,   February  29,   1940,  John   Barbirolli  conducting. 
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by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  o£  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann  and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  author- 
ship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach 
Jahrbuch  of  that  year.* 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  by  the  strings  against  sonorous  chords.  There  follows  a  fugue, 
in  which  Siloti  doubles  strings  and  wood  winds  in  the  various  voices, 
bringing  in  the  organ  for  the  full  chords  of  the  climax.  The  second 
movement  is  an  even-flowing  Largo  in  6-8  rhythm,  subdued  and  con- 
templative, and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements.  The 
editor  scores  the  Largo  for  strings  only.  The  final  Allegro  again  de- 
velops fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by  the  violins,  roundly  supported 
by  successions  of  chords. 

Little  is  known  about  Vivaldi,  save  that  he  was  a  Venetian,  the  son  of 
a  violinist  at  St.  Mark's,  and  that  he  was  a  musician  to  Duke  Philip  of 
Hesse,  probably  during  his  residence  at  Mantua  from  1707  to  1713.  On 
the  Duke's  departure  Vivaldi  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  became 
violinist  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  and  likewise  maestro  di  concerti  at  the 
Ospedale  della  Pieta,  a  foundling  hospital  for  girls  with  a  female  or- 
chestra and  choir.  His  nickname,  "the  red  priest"  {il  preto  rosso") ,  has 
been  supposed  to  derive  from  the  color  of  his  hair.  Carlo  Goldoni,  the 
eighteenth-century  Venetian  playwright,  has  spoken  in  his  memoirs 
of  the  "Abbe  Vivaldi,  called  HI  preto  rosso'  on  account  of  his  hair. 
He  was  much  better  known  by  this  soubriquet  than  by  his  real  name." 
But  Bernardino  Molinari,  the  Italian  conductor  and  a  modern  au- 

*  "The  so-called  Original  Concerto  in  D  minor  of  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach." 
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thority  on  Vivaldi,  has  put  forward  the  theory  that  the  name  came  from 
"his  custom  of  wearing  a  semi-clerical  habit  of  red." 

A  Mr.  Wright,  in  his  "Travels  through  Italy  from  1720  to  1722," 
found  it  "very  unusual"  to  observe  a  priest  playing  in  the  orchestra, 
and  added  that  "the  famous  Vivaldi,  whom  they  call  the  'preto  rosso,' 
very  well  known  among  us  for  his  concertos,  was  a  topping  man  among 
men."  Philip  Hale  has  quoted  Ernst  Ludwig  Gerber,  who  in  his 
''Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler"  (Leipzig,  1790)  says  that  Vivaldi  in  his 
old  age,  "about  1730,  was  extraordinarily  pious,  so  that  he  would  not 
put  his  rosary  aside  until  he  took  up  the  pen  to  write  an  opera,  which 
happened  frequently."  "It  is  also  said  of  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Hale. 
"that  once,  celebrating  his  daily  Mass,  a  musical  idea  came  into  his 
head  that  delighted  him.  He  left  the  altar  and  went  into  the  sacristy 
to  write  it  down,  and  then  returned  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Taken 
before  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  he  was  declared  not  wholly  sane.  The 
only  punishment  meted  out  to  him  was  that  he  should  not  be  allowed 
to  celebrate  the  Mass.  Is  this  fact  or  legend?" 

The  felicities  of  Vivaldi  the  composer  have  had  scant  recognition. 
Although  he  was  a  popular  figure  in  his  day,  authorities  were  inclined 
to  condescend  to  him.  Charles  Burney  spoke  of  him  in  his  history  of 
music  as  "Don  Antonio  Vivaldi"  and  classed  him  among  the  "flashy 
players"  whose  chief  merit  was  "rapid  execution."  "If  acute  and  rapid 
tunes  are  evil,"  wrote  Burney,  "Vivaldi  has  much  of  the  sin  to  answer 
for."  He  grouped  Vivaldi  together  with  Albinoni  Alberti  and  Tessarini 
"among  the  light  and  irregular  troupes,"  as  compared  to  the  illustrious 
Roman  school  formed  by  Corelli.  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  his  history 
found  some  of  the  showy  violin  passages  of  Vivaldi  to  be  "wild  and 
irregular  .  .  .  transgressing  the  bounds  of  melody  and  modulation." 
Like  Burney,  he  stressed  the  point  that  Vivaldi  must  have  owed  much 
to  Corelli. 

But  Bach  himself  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  deep  regard  for 
Vivaldi  by  carefully  copying  eleven  of  the  Italian  composer's  string 
concertos,  six  for  harpsichord,  four  for  organ,  and  one  (the  concerto  for 
four  violins)    for  four  harpsichords. 

It  can  be  ventured,  from  the  success  nowadays  of  occasional  per- 
formances of  his  concertos  or  violin  music,  that  the  genius  of  Vivaldi 
has  not  even  yet  had  its  due  on  the  part  of  those  who  compile  and 
record.  There  has  been  no  collected  edition  of  his  works.  Those  of  his 
operas,  symphonies  and  religious  music  which  survive,  do  so  as  manu- 
scripts in  Old  World  archives,  for  the  most  part  quite  undisturbed. 
Some  of  his  many  concertos  have  come  down  to  us  as  scarce  relics  of 
editions  now  long  extinct.  The  music  in  current  circulation  consists 
mostly  of  individual  concertos  exhumed  and  arranged  by  the  individual 

enterprise  of  various  editors. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  explain  the  insurance  Analysis 

Plan   to  you  or  write  direct  to   The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and   demonstrates  complete 

insurance  protection 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN !  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling  hoi^ 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  andd 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Blue  Network. 
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PRELUDE  TO  "THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
•     Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  "Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun"  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci^t^  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913- 

IT  was  in  1893  ^^at  musical  Paris,  or  at  least  the  more  discerning 
part  of  its  audiences,  began  to  awaken  to  the  special  qualities  in 
Claude  Debussy,  for  it  was  in  that  year  that  his  String  Quartet  and 
"La  Damoiselle  £.lue"  were  first  performed.  A  result  of  these  per- 
formances was  the  arrangement  of  an  all-Debussy  concert  in  Brussels 
(where  he  was  as  yet  unknown)  on  March  1,  1894.  The  affair  was 
under  the  direction  of  Eugene  Ysaye.  The  new  works  above  named 
and  two  songs  were  to  be  performed,  also  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gramme an  unpublished  manuscript  score:  "Prelude,  Interlude,  et 
Paraphrase  Finale  pour  ' U Apres-midi  d'un  Faune/ "  This  work 
was  withdrawn  by  the  composer  as  not  ready  for  performance.  De- 
bussy, following  the  trait  which  was  to  stay  with  him  through  life,  sub- 
jected his  first  purely  orchestral  score  to  much  revision,  minute  re- 
consideration and  painstaking  care  in  detail.  He  had  been  working  on 
it  two  years  when,  in  the  summer  of  1894,  he  was  ready  to  yield  it  for 
performance  and  publication.  The  second  and  third  parts,  which  had 
not  gone  beyond  the  stage  of  fragmentary  sketches,  have  been  aban- 
doned. Debussy's  piece  was  performed  under  its  present  title  of 
"Prelude"  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale.  Charles  Koechlin  re- 
ports that  the  acoustics  of  the  Salle  d'Harcourt  were  poor,  and  the  per- 
formance bad,  the  rehearsals  having  been  inadequate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Prelude  had  an  immediate  success,  and  at  the  first  performance 
had  to  be  repeated.  Andre  Messager  and  Edouard  Colonne  soon  put 
it  on  their  programmes,  and  on  its  publication  in  1895  the  piece 
made  its  way  abroad. 

The  Prelude  seems  to  have  survived  its  attacks  and  imitations  with- 
out loss  of  its  particular  charm  and  beauty  in  the  forty-two  years 
which  have  passed  since  it  appeared.  As  for  the  "violation"  done 
upon  it  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe  in  1913,  the  disapproval  of  De- 
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bussy  was  a  foreordained  fact,  as  the  disapproval  of  Mallarme  him- 
self would  have  been.  The  arbitrary  and  highly  stylized  visualization 
of  Nijinsky,  however  admirable  as  an  adventure  in  choreography,  in- 
evitably shattered  the  fragile  and  elusive  dream-picturing  of  the  poet, 
and  no  less  its  subtle  and  reverent  translation  into  tones. 

Mallarme  had  published  his  eclogue,  "L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune" 
in  1876  in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations  by  Manet,  after  its  refusal 
by  the  Parnasse  Contemporain.  Debussy  was  probably  following  his 
best  instincts  in  scrupulously  avoiding  anything  like  an  interlinear 
depiction  of  the  poem.  His  music  stands  carefully  aside  from  the 
delicate  and  tentative  dream  images  of  the  poet,  and  sets  its  own  re^ 
moter  reflection  as  if  apart,  in  anticipation  or  preparation.  Mallarme 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  score,  and  is  quoted  by  Debussy  (in  a  letter 
to  Jean  Aubry)  as  having  said:  "This  music  prolongs  the  emotion 
of  my  poem  and  fixes  the  scene  much  more  vividly  than  color  could 
have  done."  And  the  poet  inscribed  the  following  verse  upon  a  copy: 

Sylvain,  d'haleine  premiere. 
Si  ta  flute  a  reussi. 
Ours  foute  la  lumiere 
Qu'y  soufflera  Debussy, 

[copyrighted] 
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"SPANISH  CAPRICCIO" 
By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March   18,  1844;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


The  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  composed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  12  of 
the  same  year  —  the  composer  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  a  popular  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February    15,    1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and 
strings. 

THE  "Spanish  Capriccio"  is  grouped  by  Rimsky-Korsakov  with  his 
"Scheherazade"  and  the  Overture,  "The  Russian  Easter,"  as 
belonging  to  "a  period  of  my  activity,  at  the  end  of  which  my  orchestra- 
tion had  reached  a  considerable  degree  of  virtuosity  and  bright  sonority 
without  Wagner's  influence,  within  the  limits  of  the  usual  make-up 
of  Glinka's  orchestra.  These  three  compositions  show  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  use  of  contrapuntal  devices,  which  is  noticeable  after 
'Snyegourochka.'  The  place  of  the  disappearing  counterpoint  is  taken 
by  a  strong  and  virtuoso  development  of  every  kind  of  figuration 
which  sustains  the  technical  interest  of  my  compositions." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1887,  at  a  rented  villa  on  a  lake  shore  of 
the  Looga  canton,  that  the  Capriccio  was  written.  The  summer  was 
principally  occupied  by  the  very  sizable  task  of  filling  out  a  complete 
orchestration  of  "Prince  Igor."  Borodin  had  died  in  the  previous 
winter,  and  his  colleague  was  fulfilling  his  usual  role  of  rounding  out 
the  opera  scores  of  others  into  performable  shape.  A  long  and  assidu- 
ous summer  was  not  enough  to  complete  this  considerable  labor.  "In 
the  middle  of  the  summer,"  writes  Rimsky-Korsakov,  "this  work  was 
interrupted:  I  composed  the  Spanish  Capriccio  from  the  sketches  of 
my  projected  virtuoso  violin  fantasy  on  Spanish  themes.  According  to 
my  plans,  the  Capriccio  was  to  glitter  with  dazzling  orchestral  color 
and,  manifestly,  I  had  not  been  wrong." 

The  composer  directs  that  there  be  no  pauses  between  the  move- 
ments. 

1.  "Alborada"  {Vivo  e  strepitoso).  The  alborada  (Yr cnch  —  auhade) 
is  defined  as  a  morning  serenade.  Two  themes,  given  by  the  full  orches- 
tra, are  repeated  by  the  solo  clarinet;  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  ending  pianissimo. 
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2.  Variations  (Andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  stated  by  the  horn 
over  string  arpeggios,  has  five  variations. 

3.  Alborada.  The  opening  movement  is  repeated,  but  transposed 
from  A  major  to  B-flat,  and  with  a  different  orchestration.  Clarinets 
and  violins  have  now  exchanged  their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  origi- 
nally for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally 
for  the  solo  violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

4.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  abruptly 
with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The  drum-roll  con- 
tinues, now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for  solo  violin,  intro- 
duces the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third 
cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettledrum  roll;  the  fourth, 
also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals.  The  fifth  cadenza  is  for 
harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by 
trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme 
enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  accompaniment. 
The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  violon- 
cello. Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm 
of  the  Finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  which  is  now  blown 
staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped 
in  triplets  for  strings.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  and  leads 
into  the  Finale. 

5.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  The  chief  theme  is  announced  imme- 
diately by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes  and  violins.  There 
is  a  variation  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme  in  a  modified  version  is 
given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos.  The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fan- 
dango accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  always  wilder,  until  the 
chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  sud- 
denly is  changed  into  the  Alborado  of  the  first  movement.  "Coda, 
vivo."  There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 

[copyrighted] 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,   May   7,    1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  o£  his  Fifth  Symphony,  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth,  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  an  incorrigible  self-analyst,  who  was  always  ready 
to  rehearse  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the 
progress  of  his  music.  He  was  much  more  close-mouthed  about  his 
new  scores  at  this  time  of  self-confidence  and  established  fame  than 
he  was  in  1877,  the  year  of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  when  he  would 
confide  each  step  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  or  earlier,  when  he  would  submit 
each  new  manuscript  to  his  colleagues,  hanging  on  their  approval, 
when  he  would  study  audiences  and  newspaper  reviews.  There  were 
musical  confidences  in  the  letters  of  the  later  years.  But  they  were  more 
laconic,  had  less  of  the  questioning  note.  The  artist,  surer  of  his 
powers,  was  no  less  analytic,  no  less  honest  about  them.  He  never 
hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was  composing  from  the  urge 
to  compose,  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself  to  it;  when  he  was 
writing  "to  order,"  when  he  was  not. 

Uusually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  Eugene  Oniegen 
and  Pique  Dame.  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  He  had  inordinate  ambitions  for  an  earlier  love  — 
Cherevichek,  but  even  after  he  rewrote  it  as  Les  Caprices  d'Oxane,  the 
world  never  came  around  to  his  view.  The  world  also  made  a  con- 
spicuous reversal  in  regard  to  his  lighter  music.  About  the  ballet.  The 
Sleeping  Beauty,  he  was  enraptured  from  the  start  —  thoroughly  in  the 
vein,  and  in  love  with  his  subject.  The  Ballet  Casse  Noisette,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  regarded  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  com- 
mission. 

The  gist  of  Tchaikovsky's  written  remarks  about  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony is  soon  told.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in  May, 
"I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
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Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  1  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers. f  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  at  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  despite  a  considerable  popular  success,  hardly 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  new  symphony,  for  he  wrote  to  Mme.  von 
Meek  in  December  —  "After  two  performances  of  my  new  symphony 
in  St.  Petersburg  and  one  in  Prague,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  failure.  There  is  something  repellent,  something  super- 
fluous, patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes. 
It  was  obvious  to  me  that  the  ovations  I  received  were  prompted  more 
by  my  earlier  work,  and  that  the  symphony  itself  did  not  really  please 
the  audience.  The  consciousness  of  this  brings  to  me  a  sharp  twinge 
of  self-dissatisfaction.  Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I 
merely  repeat  and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night, 
I  looked  through  our  symphony  (No.  4).  What  a  difference!  How 
immeasurably  superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!" 

The  success  of  the  symphony  when  he  conducted  it  at  Prague  on 
December  22,  and  when  it  was  produced  at  Moscow  a  few  weeks  later 
does  not  seem  to  have  altered  his  opinion.  Only  after  another  pro- 
nounced success  at  Hamburg,  where  he  conducted  the  work  on  March 
15,  did  he  alter  his  opinion.  The  musicians  at  the  rehearsals  had  a 
high  opinion  of  it,  a  circumstance  which  always  carried  much  weight 
with  Tchaikovsky.  This  concert  brought  from  him  his  best  word  for 
the  symphony.  He  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Symphony  was  mag- 
nificently played  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after  having  held  a 
bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time." 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  opera  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 

t  Tchaikovsky  had  in  that  spring  comfortably  established  himself  in  his  country  house  at 
Frolovskoe  near  Moscow,  where  he  could  enjoy  his  solitary  morning  walks,  and  his  flower 
garden,   with  its    "charming  pool  and  tiny  islet,   fringed  by  forest." 

[oopykiqhtbd] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kerslienetz   lUmsky-Koisakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    ( Jestis   Maria    Sanrom^,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofiefif 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Danse    Debussy-Ravel 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2 Ravel 

fil^gie    (Violoncello  solo:   Jean  Bedetti)    Faure 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fair  Harvard  Arr.  by  Koussevitzky 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnopedie  No.  1   Erik  Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude Moussorgsky 

La  Valse Ravel 

"La  Mer*'    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Ma  M6re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Mefisto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Passion  According  to  Saint  Matthew  (Three  Albums)    Bach 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  Overture- Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El  Aaron  Copland 

San  Juan  Capistrano  —  2  Nocturnes Harl  McDonald 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major    ( "Spring" )    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony   Vo.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  x^o.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor   Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   i Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ("Path^tlque")    .* Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished")    Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A  major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  major Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major    ( "Surprise")    Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tapiola   ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Waltz    (from   String   Serenade)    Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  —  Waltzes    (Vienna   Blood)    Strauss 
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THE  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  IMMORTALS 
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•  This  artist  says  of  the  Steinway: 
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surpassed  in  its  beautiful  tone  quality  and  action. 

William  Kapell 

You  can  still  purchase  a  new  Steinway  for  your  home, 
on  reasonable  terms. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,  1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


FIRST  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  November  1 


Programme 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

..     Allegro 
II.     Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Khatchatourian Piano   Concerto 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo  e  maestoso 
II.     Andante  con  anima 
III.     Allegro  brillante 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderate 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KAPELL 

STEINWAY   PIANO 
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•CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927,  and  last  performed  in  this  series  March  27,  1942.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  ''Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 
he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  thirteen  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Lar ghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

[COPYRIGHTID] 
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PIANO   CONCERTO 

By  Aram  Khatchatourian 

Born  in  Tiflis,  Armenia,  on  June  6,  1903 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  1935  and  then  performed  in  Moscow  and  other 
parts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  first  American  performance  was  at  the  Juilliard 
School  of  Music  in  New  York  on  March  14,  1942,  when  the  late  Albert  Stoessel 
conducted  and  the  soloist  was  the  Armenian  girl  pianist  Maro  Ajemian.  There  was 
another  performance  by  the  same  musicians  at  a  Russian  Relief  concert  in  the 
Cosmopolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York  on  May  17.  The  concerto  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  at  the  Pop  Concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  July  13,  1942,  when  Bernhard 
Weiser  was  the  soloist  and  Arthur  Fiedler  conducted.  At  a  performance  in  Cin- 
cinnati, February  5,  1943,  Eugene  Goossens  conducted  and  Artur  Rubinstein 
took  the  solo  part.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trom- 
bones and  tuba,  small  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  and  strings. 

nnHE  country  which  produced  Michael  Arlen  and  William  Saroyan 
-*■  has  now  also  a  composer  who  is  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
musical  world  —  Aram  Khatchatourian.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  always 
a  principal  source  of  Western  information  on  Soviet  music,  has  de- 
voted a  special  article  to  this  composer.*  This  writer  points  out  that 
while  Russian  composers,  particularly  those  of  the  nationalist  group 
in  St.  Petersburg,  were  always  attracted  by  the  melodies  of  the  Rus- 
sian Orient,  "it  was  only  after  the  revolution  that  the  minority  nations 
brought  forth  native  composers  who  make  use  of  melodic  and  rhythmic 
resources  of  their  countries  not  in  the  form  of  exotic  stylization,  but 
as  creative  reconstruction." 

Khatchatourian,  he  continues,  is  such  a  composer.    "His  life  his- 

*  "Aram  Khatchatourian,  A  New  Soviet  Composer,"  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  American  Review 
on  the  Soviet  Union,  February,  1941. 
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tory  is  typical  o£  musicians  of  his  generation  who  entered  adolescence 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Armenian  book- 
binder. He  began  to  study  music  very  late,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
when  he  went  to  Moscow,  and  enrolled  in  a  music  school.  He  selected 
the  'cello  as  his  instrument,  but  soon  his  interest  turned  to  creative 
composition.  His  first  teacher  was  Michael  Gnessin.  Later  he  studied 
under  Miaskovsky  and  Vassilenko  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory.  He 
learned  the  formal  science  quickly,  supplementing  his  studies  with  the 
analysis  of  masterworks,  from  Bach  to  Ravel. 

"Khatchatourian  began  to  write  music  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
mastered  the  rudiments.  In  1926,  after  three  years  of  study,  he  com- 
posed a  'Dance'  for  violin  and  piano,  and  in  the  next  year  wrote  a 
piano  piece,  'Poem.'  These  were  simple  pieces  inspired  by  the  melo- 
dies of  his  native  Armenia,  and  this  folk  character  has  remained  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  style. 

"At  one  time  Khatchatourian  was  interested  in  the  effective  em- 
ployment of  dissonance  in  modern  music.  Among  the  products  of  this 
period  was  a  piano  piece,  'Study  in  Ninths.'  But  this  phase  of 
modernistic  experimentation  was  brief.  Soon  Khatchatourian  returned 
to  his  true  vocation;  the  recreation  of  his  native  Caucasian  folk  music 
within  the  bounds  of  new  harmony. 

"Although  Khatchatourian  started  late,  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
catch  up  with  the  times,  and  to  build  up  an  imposing  catalogue  of 
opus  numbers.  His  first  performances  were  invariably  successful  with 
the  public  and  the  press;  what  is  more  important,  second  and  third 
performances  followed  with  similar  success." 

Khatchatourian's  Symphony,  completed  in  1934,  was  written  as 
a  celebration  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  Sovietization  of 
Armenia.  This  Symphony  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Slonimsky  as  the 
composer's  "most  significant  composition,"  and  he  calls  it  "an 
authentic  expression  of  the  spirit  of  Armenian  music.  The  ability  to 
recreate  melodies  in  popular  style  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  national 
composer,  and  by  that  test  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  has  a  claim  to 
success.  .  .  . 

"As  orchestrator,  Khatchatourian  follows  the  traditions  of  Borodin 
and  Glazounov,  contrasting  instrumental  solos  with  the  full  orchestral 
passages.  The  effect  is  secured  by  means  of  sonorous  accumulation, 
reaching  a  maximum  brilliance,  and  then  subsiding  to  another  period 
of  calm.  Khatchatourian's  Symphony  is  a  succession  of  sonorous  waves, 
mounting  and  receding,  in  conformity  with  the  larger  lines  of  the 
formal  design." 

The  composer  ventured  into  chamber  music  in  1932  with  a  Trio 
for  violin,  clarinet  and  piano.  "In  it  he  has  used  not  only  his  native 
Armenian  melodies  and  rhythms,  but  also  themes  from  other  minority 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de 
lightful  memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encorei 
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republics.  There  is  an  Uzbek  theme  in  the  last  movement  which  is 
adroitly  elaborated  so  as  to  create  an  impressive  climax." 

The  Piano  Concerto  is  music  of  technical  brilliance,  with  frank 
display  passages  in  the  first  and  last  movements.  "The  slow  middle 
movement  is  a  poetic  interlude  with  a  lilting  waltz  rhythm.  The 
orientalism  of  the  Concerto  is  revealed  in  the  scales  of  eight  and  nine 
notes  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on  the  small  intervals  in  thematic 
treatment."  There  are  extended  cadenzas  in  the  first  and  last  move- 
ments. The  Concerto  was  discussed  in  the  Sovietskaya  Musica  of 
Moscow  (September,  1939)  by  Georgi  Khubov,  who  compares  the 
slow  movement  with  Borodin  at  his  best  and  who  finds  in  this  move- 
ment the  essence  of  present-day  lyricism,  "its  perfect  inner  harmony, 
its  vitality,  and  its  folk  character."  Khatchatourian  wrote  in  1938  a 
"Poem  about  Stalin,"  a  symphonic  work  for  the  October  Festival  of 
that  year.  The  "Poem  about  Stalin"  concludes  with  a  chorus  to  a 
text  by  the  folk-poet  Ashug  Mirza,  from  the  town  of  Taus  in  Azer- 
beidzhan.  "Khatchatourian  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  art  of 
the  Ashugs,  Caucasian  poet-minstrels  who  have  created  a  new  litera- 
ture of  truly  popular  poems  and  tales,  successors,  after  a  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  of  the  great  popular  epics,  the  Bylini.  Khatchatourian 
cultivates  this  new  folk  art,  making  it  an  integral  part  of  Soviet  music." 
His  works  include  the  Ballet  "Happiness,"  which  uses  national  dance 
rhythms  from  Russia,  the  Ukraine  and  Georgia,  as  well  as  Armenia. 
He  has  followed  a  general  Soviet  custom  in  composing  a  number  of 
mass  songs  and  choruses. 

[copyrighted] 


WILLIAM    KAPELL 

WILLIAM  Kapell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  20,  1922. 
His  father  was  a  "New  Yorker  of  Russian  and  Spanish  heri- 
tage," and  his  mother  a  native  of  Poland.*  As  a  child  the  boy  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  pianist,  winning  an  Inter-Settlement  Contest 
shortly  after  he  had  begun  to  study.  On  graduating  from  school  at 
sixteen,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory,  and 
studied  there  with  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  with  whom  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  (1940-41).  In 
that  season  he  won  the  Youth  Contest  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  duly  appeared  with  the  orchestra.  Last  year  he  was  selected  for 
the  Town  Hall  Endowment  Series  award  and  gave  a  recital  in  Town 
Hall.  He  appeared  last  summer  at  New  York's  Stadium  Concerts, 
playing  the  Concerto  of  Khatchatourian. 


*  From  information  supplied  by  Columbia  Concerts  Inc. 


SYMPHONY  NO.   5,   Op.   47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  first  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-fiat,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets, 
three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire, 
tam-tam,  xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

SHOSTAKOVITCH  completed  his  First  Symphony  in  1925  —  his  Fifth  in 
1937.  Each  had  an  immediate  success  in  Russia  and  in  the  West  —  a 
success  which  did  not  come  to  the  three  symphonies  intervening.  The 
First  and  Fifth,  placed  side  by  side,  give  a  striking  account  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  artist  —  the  difference  between  the  student  of  nineteen 
and  the  young  man  of  thirty-one.  Shostakovitch  went  through  much  in 
those  twelve  years.  He  composed  with  varying  success,  reached  a  new 
peak  of  fame  with  his  opera  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the  Mzensk  District"  in 
1935,  and  suffered  the  disapproval  of  his  government  through  its  un- 
official cultural  spokesmen.  The  Opera,  which  had  been  praised,  was 
generally  and  volubly  condemned. 

His  Second  Symphony  (1927)  and  his  Third  (May  Day)  Symphony, 
with  chorus  (1930),  both  had  Revolutionary  subjects,  but  did  not 
repeat  the  success  of  the  First.  The  Fourth  Symphony,  which  Shosta- 
kovitch wrote  in  1936,  when  he  was  no  longer  in  good  standing,  was 
scheduled  for  performance  by  the  Leningrad  Philharmonic,  but  was 
withdrawn  before  performance  by  its  composer,  as  if  he  were  not 
satisfied  that  he  had  met  the  requirements  of  the  new  esthetic  align- 
ment. This  symphony  was  never  published.  Its  character  has  remained 
a  mystery  until  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff  divulged,  in  his  recent  book  on 
Shostakovitch,  that  "it  was  a  long  work,  lasting  fifty  minutes,  gloomy 
and  introspective."  It  had  reached  its  tenth  rehearsal  under  Fritz 
Stiedry  when  the  composer,  mindful  that  the  new  symphony  would 
become,  so  to  speak,  his  apologia,  decided  that  "there  was  no  point  in 
pouring  oil  on  the  fire"  (Seroff).  Whether  or  not  the  Fourth  Symphony 
will  ever  come  to  light,  whether  it  will  be  found  to  have  merits  justify- 
ing its  publication  and  performance,  it  appears  that  Shostakovitch  had 
at  least  learned  the  wisdom  of  caution.  When  the  Fifth  Symphony  was 
composed  and  performed  before  another  year  had  passed,  it  was  at 
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once  evident  that  he  had  toed  the  line.  All  seats  for  the  first  and  for 
succeeding  performances  were  taken  far  in  advance.  There  were 
ovations  and  enthusiastic  reviews  on  every  hand. 

The  spectacle  of  disfavor  and  restitution  for  a  composer  is  puzzling 
to  those  of  the  West  who  have  known  nothing  approaching  such  a 
relation  between  an  individual  artist  and  the  state.  The  environment 
of  Shostakovitch,  the  only  one  he  has  known  from  childhood,  has  been 
a  communal  state  which  has  made  the  works  of  its  artists  its  direct 
concern.  Shostakovitch  has  apparently  taken  it  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  his  music  must  be  integral  with  the  thoughts  and  needs, 
the  cultural  ideology  of  Soviet  Russia.  With  "Lady  Macbeth  of  the 
District  of  Mzensk"  he  had  been  concerned  simply  with  elemental  and 
dramatic  conflict  between  human  beings  and  with  music  which  would 
heighten  his  drama.  The  element  of  the  grotesque  took  precedence 
in  his  compositions  of  this  time.  The  composer  in  his  exuberance 
used  satire  which  was  purely  musical  in  its  impulse,  and  which  in- 
stead of  exposing  bourgeois  ideals,  merely  reflected  them.  His  fantasy 
became  personal  idiosyncrasy  which  neglected  to  fall  in  with  class- 
conscious  expectations.  Shostakovitch,  although  he  continued  to  hold 
his  position  as  teacher  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  faced,  it  would 
seem,  definite  extinction  by  the  simple  expedient  of  the  withdrawal 
of  his  music  from  performance  and  circulation. 

It  is  hard  to  understand  the  about-face  of  general  esthetic  judgment 
on  the  appearance  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  a  reversal  as  sudden  and 
complete  as  the  earlier  condemnation  had  been.  Here  is  a  sample  of 
the  critical  restoration  to  grace  of  Shostakovitch  by  virtue  of  his  Fifth 
Symphony.  The  review  is  by  Andrei  Budyakovsky  in  the  Moscow  Daily 
News: 

"The  composer  while  retaining  the  originality  of  his  art  in  this  new 
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composition  has  to  a  great  extent  overcome  the  ostentatiousness,  de- 
liberate musical  affectation  and  misuse  of  the  grotesque  which  had  left 
a  pernicious  print  on  many  of  his  former  compositions,"  he  wrote. 
"Shostakovitch's  'Fifth  Symphony'  is  a  work  of  great  depth,  with  emo- 
tional wealth  and  content,  and  is  of  great  importance  as  a  milestone 
in  the  composer's  development.* 

"The  fetters  of  musical  formalism  which  held  the  composer  captive 
so  long,  and  prevented  him  from  creating  works  profound  in  con- 
ception, have  been  torn  off.  He  must  follow  up  this  new  trend  in  his 
work.  He  must  turn  more  boldly  toward  Soviet  reality.  He  must 
understand  it  more  profoundly  and  find  in  it  a  new  stimulus  for 
his  work." 

It  is  hard  to  find  anything  consistent  in  the  critics  who  congratu- 
lated the  composer  for  having  freed  himself  of  "formalism"  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  supposedly  chastised  and  penitent  artist  had 
settled  into  an  abstract  symphony,  based  squarely  upon  time-honored 
structural  form  and  harmonic  principles.  Heeding  admonitions,  years 
before,  that  music  should  have  an  expressive  connection  with  the  life 
of  the  Russian  people,  he  had  written  his  Second  ("October")  Sym- 
phony with  political  implications,  and  his  Third  ("May  Day") 
Symphony  with  an  explicit  programme  and  a  verbal  message.  These 
works  did  not  seem  to  call  forth  his  best  powers.  Shostakovitch  in- 
stinctively partook  in  the  general  return  of  composers  to  the  abstract 


*  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  its  performance  in  Paris  in  June,  1939,  the  Symphony  was 
summarily  dismissed  by  several  critics. 
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forms.  That  an  inner,  instinctive  voice  has  at  length  conditioned  the 
style  of  Shostakovitch,  and,  in  turn,  brought  his  critics  into  line,  would 
seem  a  restoration  of  just  values. 

Whether  the  composer's  move  toward  simplification  in  the  Fifth 
Symphony  has  been  made  by  the  prompting  of  his  own  instincts  or  by 
pressure  of  outward  necessity  remains  the  secret  of  Shostakovitch.  Our 
Western  experience  offers  us  no  criterion  for  a  situation  where  a  great 
nation,  even  in  non-musical  circles,  can  be  vitally  interested  as  a 
single  artist  matures.  We  find  it  strange  that  many  people  in  various 
walks  of  life  will  speak  with  a  single  voice  for  a  new  symphony  or 
against  a  stage  piece  in  their  genuine  search  for  an  art  for  the  many, 
acting  without  a  basic  motive  (if  so  it  be)  of  self-interest,  personal 
malice,  or  narrow  factionalism.  To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  and  behold  an  important  composer  heeding,  in  all  seriousness; 
this  peculiar  apparition  of  concerted  advice,  is  at  least  as  strange. 
"Capitalist"  society  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  com- 
posers whose  musical  inclinations  have  been  at  odds  wth  the  desires 
of  those  who  have  held  the  purse  strings,  or  with  the  listening  public 
at  large.  Some  among  us  have  written  inferior  music  for  gain;  some  have 
imposed  their  will  upon  the  world,  arousing  the  clash  of  controversy; 
some  have  quietly  persisted  in  going  their  own  way,  paying  the  penalty 
of  temporary  obscurity  and  neglect.  Experience  points  that  new  and 
important  music,  having  usually  put  forth  unaccustomed  and  chal- 
lenging ideas,  has  run  into  conflict  with  a  general  inertia  of  musical 
habit.  It  has^ prevailed  through  the  dogged  adherence  of  its  maker  to 
his  own  convictions,  through  his  fine  disregard  of  the  debasements  of 
standardization.  A  society  which  rejects  the  tradition  of  an  alien  past, 
which,  trying  to  build  afresh,  seeks  a  certain  modernism,  may  present  a 
somewhat  different  case.  But  when  that  society  sets  up  new  and  arbi- 
trary dogmas,  there  must  be  the  need  once  more  for  a  good  infusion  of 
healthy  individual  rebellion.  Instead,  there  is  the  apparition  of  the 
composer  who  simply  has  no  existence  unless  he  conforms,  and  who 
looks  upon  nonconformity  as  in  the  order  of  things  an  artistic  error 
on  his  part.  ,^^« 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the  most 
part  with  grea't  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic  and  long- 
breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic,  but  never 
elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in  the  pure 
medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and  slow  move- 
ments, where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built  up.  The  first 
movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they  unfold  by  a 
gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  continual  metro- 
nomic indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  anti^ 
phonally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
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theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  exfoliation.  The  first  theme  returns  in  horns 
and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over  a 
characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  become  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  jor- 
iissimo  strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
Ldndler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is  ap- 
proached. 

In  1939,  Shostakovitch  composed  his  Sixth  Symphony.  Produced  at  a 
Moscow  Festival  of  November-December  of  that  year,  it  did  not  bring 
marked  acclaim.  The  Seventh  Symphony,  written  under  the  shadow 
of  German  invasion,  and  first  performed  at  Kuibyshev  March  1,  1942, 
brought  superlatives  from  every  quarter  in  Russia.  A  similar  reception 
is  reported  from  Moscow  for  the  Eighth  Symphony,  which  had  its 
first  performance  there  on  November  4. 
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well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  ^-  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.'* 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


BURGIN,  R.  ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 


Personnel 

Violins 

lauga,  n.  krips,  a.  resnikoff,  v. 

kassman,  n.      cherkassky,  p.       leibovici,  j. 


HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,   P, 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

BEALE,    M. 

DUBBS,   H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

seiniger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAP^,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,  A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

GERHARDT,   S, 

HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,   J, 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,   E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

ZIMBLER,  J.                  NIELAND, 

M. 

MARJOLLET,   L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 

JUHT,   L.                       GREENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,  I.               PORTNOI,   H.                    PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,  F. 

POLATSCHEK,  V. 

ALLARD,  R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 

valerio,  m. 

panenka,  E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,  J. 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

VALKENIER,  W. 

LANNOYE,   M. 

MAGER,  G. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

MACDONALD,  W.                  SHAPIRO,    H. 

lafosse,  m. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

MEEK,  H. 

gebhardt,   W. 

VOISIN,   R.    L. 

COFFEY,  J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

VOISIN,  R. 

OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

SZULC,   R. 

STERNBURG,  S. 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

SMITH,   C. 

ARCIERI,    E. 
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Programme  as  revised 
HILL  AUDITOHIUM  AM  ARBOH 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
Serge  KoueeeTitzky^  Conductor 


Wednesday  B'venlngc,  December  8,  1943 

HicHAED  mmaiK  ooNDUctnNa 

Prokofleff o  "Classical"  Symphony 

ShostakoTitoh.    »   .    <>    .    ,    o   .Syosphony  Koo  1 

Intermission 

Debassyo »  cTwo  Nocturnes 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  December  8 


Programme 

William  Schuman Symphony  for  Strings 

I.     Molto  agitato  ed  energico 
II.     Larghissimo 
III.     Presto  leggiero 

Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.    1,   Op.    10 

I.    Allegretto  —  allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Allegro 

III.  (  Lento 

IV.  I  A-llegro  molto 

intermission 

Debussy Two    Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

MoussoRGSKY Prcludc  to  "Khovanstchina" 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34 

Alborado  —  Variations  —  Alborado  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRINGS 
By  William  Howard  Schuman 

Born  in  New  York  City,  August  4,  1910 


Schuman's  Symphony  for  Strings  is  the  fifth  which  he  has  composed.  It  was 
written  for  the  Koussevitzky  Music  Foundation,  the  foundation  made  as  a  memorial 
to  Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky. 

THE  first  movement^  Molto  agitato  ed  energico,  opens  with  a  bril- 
liant and  incisive  theme  set  forth  by  the  violins  in  unison  on  the 
G  sxxing^,  fortissimo.  The  theme,  together  with  a  second  one  of  less 
prominence,  is  developed  in  a  variety  of  harmonic  and  rhythmic 
patterns,  while  the  vigor  of  the  movement  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
The  second  movement,  Larghissimo,  begins  with  broad  chords,  but  in 
these  and  the  melody  which  follows,  the  strings  are  muted.  As  this 
melody  is  brought  to  a  climax  with  an  accompanying  figuration  in 
sixteenths,  the  mutes  are  momentarily  removed.  The  close  reverts 
to  the  first  part  and  subsides  to  pianissimo.  The  third  movement  is  a 
Presto  leggiero.  The  form,  is  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo,  with  the  theme 
varied  at  each  appearance.  It  first  develops  with  short  or  pizzicato 
notes,  but  in  its  course  becomes  sustained  and  melodic,  rising  at  last 
to  brilliance,  while  the  tempo  is  not  relaxed. 

The  composer  attended  public  school  in  New  York  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  University.  He  attended  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
and  also  was  the  pupil  of  Max  Persin  in  harmony,  of  Charles  Haubiel 
in  counterpoint,  and  studied  composition  in  a  more  general  sense  with 
Roy  Harris.  He  attended  the  Mozarteum  Academy  in  Salzburg,  Aus- 
tria. He  is  a  member  of  the  arts  faculty  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College 
in  Bronxville,  New  York,  and  since  1937  has  been  the  conductor  of 
its  chorus.  He  held  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  1939-40  and  1940-41. 

William  Schuman's  Second  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts,  February  17,  1939.  His  American  Festival 
Overture,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1939  for  special  concerts  of 
American  music  by  this  orchestra,  was  first  performed  at  one  of  these 
concerts  in  Symphony  Hall  on  October  6,  1939.  Since  then  his  music 
has  been  played  by  a  number  of  our  orchestras.  His  Third  Symphony, 
dedicated  to  Serge  Koussevitzky,  had  its  first  performance  at  these 
concerts,  October  17,  1941.  It  has  since  been  performed  elsewhere  and 
was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  an  American  composition  in  the  sea- 
son past  by  the  Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  City.  William 
Schuman's  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  the  summer  of  1941,  has 
been  performed  in  Cleveland,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

William  Schuman  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orches- 
tra programmes:  "Please  note  that  the  first  two  symphonies  and  the 
piano  concerto  are  withdrawn  until  further  notice.  They  will  be  re- 
leased again  if  I  ever  find  time  to  revise  them.  I  am  counting  on  run- 
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ning  out  of  ideas  at  some  point  in  the  next  fifty-odd  years,  and  then 
I'll  have  a  chance  to  take  another  look  at  these  first  major  works. 
At  present  I  am  about  to  start  on  a  piano  concerto  with  chamber 
orchestra."  Since  writing  these  words,  Mr.  Schuman  has  completed  the 
piano  concerto.  The  number  of  other  works  which  he  has  composed 
indicates  a  long  postponement  of  the  revisions  above  mentioned.  They 
include  an  orchestral  Prelude  and  Fugue  (1937),  "Newsreel"  for 
symphonic  band  (1941),  and  "Prayer  —  1943"  (completed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  and  first  performed  by  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra 
under  Fritz  Reiner,  February  25). 

The  list  of  works  shows  also  a  leaning  toward  choral  music.  The 
Secular  Cantata  No.  1  is  entitled  "This  Is  Our  Time."  There  are 
also  "Four  Choral  Canons"  (1932),  a  "Choral  Etude"  (1937),  "Prel- 
ude for  Voices"  (1939),  "Holiday  Song"  (1942),  ''Requiescat"  (1942), 
and  "Pioneers,"  another  setting  from  Walt  Whitman.  His  Cantata, 
"A  Free  Song,"  after  a  text  of  Walt  Whitman,  was  performed  at  the 
Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  the  season  past  (March  26-27).  This 
piece  was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  musical  Prize  for  this  year.  Chamber 
music  includes  three  string  quartets  and  a  few  smaller  pieces. 

I  I'OPYRKJHTKI)  I 
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positon  Sngurance  Companp 

incorporated  1873 

®lh  Colon?  SnSurance  Cotnpanp 

Incorporated  1906 


►        87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i.  Op.  lo 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nicolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  piano  and  strings. 

ALTHOUGH  it  bcars  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
jl\  the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  com- 
poser was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduat- 
ing in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 
the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wear- 
ing horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory 
for  his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own 
which  he  often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had 
a  more  than  benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had 
put  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

"Mitya,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever  composing, 
improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he  had  written  or 
still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the  Shostakovitch 
lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who  knew  him  until 
1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on  hearing  his 
First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music  of  his 
boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these  pieces 
was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orchestral 
scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans  Ander- 
sen's pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which  had 
appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus  re- 
ported by  Seroff  in  his  recent  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based 
principally  on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family  f: 


*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2  ;  his  Seventh  would  go  into 
publication  not  as  Op.  59,  but  as  Op.  18. 

t  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 


DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  wcis  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  care  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,  if  you  have  recently  purchased 
fnrniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  o&er  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  maybe  entirely  in^ 
•adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
Ojdy  tlirou^'h  i>iving  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
.fworth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
-plished.To  find  out  the  best  and 
most  economical  way  of  <p'et- 
-tin^'  protection  costs 
you  nothing. 
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Ask  the  agent  of  The  Employers'  Group  to  expla'm  the  Insurance  Analysis 

Plan  to  you  or  write  direct  to  The  Employers'  Group,  110  Milk 

Street,  Boston,  for  further  information 

The  Insurance  Analysis  by  The  Employers'  Group  makes 
your  insurance  fit  and  demonstrates  complete 

insurance   protection 
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The  Boston 
Symphony  Orehesti 


UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de- 
lightful memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encores 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 

TUNE  IN !  RCA's  great  show,  'What's  New?''  A  sparkling^ 
of  music,  laughs,  news,  science,  drama.  With  Don  Ameche  ai 
host  of  others.  Saturdays,  7  to  8  P.M.,  Station  WHDH. 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


EVERY  PAY  DAY 


)f!r:.^i^ 
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THE  world's  greatest  artists  are  OI^ 
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"The  melodies  reminded  her  o£  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative 
of  the  flighty,  irresponsible  dragon-fly  and  the  mutterings  of  the 
laboring  ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies 
leading  the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphi- 
theater and  the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo 
is  inserted  in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin 
and  'cello  is  taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  compos- 
ing at  the  time  of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it 
around  Andersen's  story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony, 
Nadejda  remembers  how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid 
swimming  up  through  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle 
where  the  Prince  is  holding  a  festival." 

Lawrence  Gilman  wrote  the  following  description  of  the  First  Sym- 
phony: 

"The  chief  theme,  which  is  in  two  sections,  is  heard  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  the  first  movement  (Allegretto,  4-4).  The  first  section  of  the 
theme,  a  brief  motive  of  three  notes,  is  stated  by  a  solo  trumpet,  p 
and  con  sordino.  A  bassoon  follows  immediately  with  the  second  mem- 
ber of  the  theme  —  indeed,  the  theme  might  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
sections;  for  the  bassoon's  concluding  phrase  is  also  used  as  a  germinat- 
ing subject  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  A  clarinet  delivers 
fragments  of  the  theme  above  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  'cellos.  There 
is  a  pause,  and  the  first  section  of  the  subject  is  given  over  to  the 
strings.  The  main  body  of  the  movement  begins  (Allegro  non  troppo) 
in  a  tonality  which,  after  the  vagueness  of  the  introductory  pages, 
proves  to  be  F  minor,  and  the  dijSerent  members  of  the  chief  theme 
are  now  set  forth.  The  second  theme,  in  C  minor,  is  introduced  by 
the  flute  over  pizzicati  of  the  strings,  the  clarinet  takes  it  up  under 
a  trill  on  E-flat  for  a  solo  violin,  and  it  is  soon  heard  in  the  basses. 
The  mood  becomes  more  and  more  impassioned,  and  the  motive  with 
the  descending  chromatics  is  heard  fortissimo  from  the  unison  violins, 
with  one  of  its  related  sections  in  the  trumpets.  Then,  for  a  time,  the 
gentler  second  theme  dominates  the  musical  scene.  But  the  more 
passionate  phrase  recurs  —  in  the  basses,  in  the  trumpets,  and  fortis- 
simo, on  the  four  unison  horns.  But  the  close  is  quiet,  with  the  clarinet 
and  'cellos  pianissimo,  recalling  the  introductory  bars. 

"The  second  movement  is  the  Scherzo  of  the  symphony.  It  begins 
with  f  or  esh  ado  wings  in  the  string  basses  and  clarinet  (Allegro,  4-4— 
5-4)  of  the  chief  theme,  which  is  heard  in  A  minor  at  the  fourteenth 
measure  from  the  violins  with  pizzicato  accompaniment.  A  piano, 
which  is  added  to  the  orchestra  in  this  movement,  takes  the  theme, 
to  an  accompaniment  of  cymbals,  horns,  and  basses.  A  Trio  follows, 
in  E  minor,  3-4  time,  meno  mosso,  with  a  subject  for  two  flutes  under 
an  inverted  pedal  E  of  the  second  violins,  which  is  sustained  for  half 
a  hundred  measures.  The  voice  of  the  triangle  is  also  heard  in  the  land. 
The  bassoon,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme  of  the  Scherzo. 
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There  is  a  notable  climax,  with  the  subject  of  the  Trio  given  to  the 
brass,  fortissimo  (in  common  time)  against  the  main  theme  in  the 
strings,  wood  wind,  and  piano.  The  close  is  quiet,  morendo. 

"An  oboe  solo  accompanied  by  string  tremolos  begins  the  expressive 
song  of  the  slow  movement  {Lento,  D-flat  major,  4-4).  The  chief  theme 
is  tinged  with  a  sorrowful  chromaticism,  and  so  also  is  the  theme  of 
the  Largo  at  which  the  music  shortly  arrives  —  a  passage  of  deep 
melancholy,  scored  at  first,  pianissimo,  for  strings  alone  (with  an 
octave  phrase  in  the  bass).  An  oboe  solo  adds  its  voice,  in  a  subject 
that  is  soon  enunciated  forte  by  the  brass  in  a  swiftly  reached  climax. 
A  clarinet  solo,  pp,  brings  us  back  to  the  theme  of  the  opening,  now 
recalled  by  a  solo  violin.  We  hear  this  theme  in  the  string  basses,  with 
a  solo  trumpet,  muted,  repeating  softly  the  earlier  oboe  melody.  The 
end  is  reached  in  a  pianissimo  passage  for  divided  strings.  A  drum- 
roll,  crescendo,  leads  to  the  Finale. 

"This  Finale,  a  dramatic  and  vivid  movement,  full  of  abrupt  alterna- 
tions of  mood  and  tempo,  begins  forte,  with  a  single  measure  Allegro 
molto  (basses,  bassoons,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  muted  horns,  and  muted 
string  tremolos),  followed  by  twenty-nine  Lento  measures  of  introduc- 
tion. The  movement  proper  starts  off  as  an  Allegro  molto,  3-4,  in 
F  minor.  The  exuberant  chief  theme  is  delivered  by  the  clarinet,  with 
self  accompaniment  of  strings  and  cymbals.  Bass  strings  and  piano 
present  it  in  imitation,  and  the  violins  lead  it  to  a  fortissimo.  A  change 
to  A  major  introduces  a  new  theme,  exposed  fortissimo  by  strings  and 
wood  wind,  but  this  soon  declines  to  a  diminuendo,  and  leaves  the 
second  subject  to  the  soft  utterance  of  a  solo  violin  (meno  mosso), 
then  to  a  solo  horn.  The  Allegro  molto  returns,  there  is  a  fortissimo 
climax,  and  a  pause.  Adagio:  the  kettledrum  has  a  solo,  with  curious 
alternations  of  ///  and  ppp,  and  a  solo  'cello,  muted,  broods  upon  the 
second  subject  (Largo). 

"The  climax  of  the  movement  is  now  approached.  The  basses  repeat 
the  chief  subject,  under  a  counter  melody  for  the  other  strings.  This 
leads  to  a  proclamation  of  the  second  theme,  in  augmentation,  by  the 
strings  and  wood,  while  the  trombones  oppose  to  it  the  chief  subject. 
A  Presto  leads  to  a  sonorous  close  in  F  major." 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and  "FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)   France,  August   22,    1862;   died  at   Pans, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899,  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  per- 
formed by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts. 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
ihe  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 

np  HE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
-*-  chestral  work,  the  "Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Pelleas,"  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and  was 
not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  '*Faune"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes**  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 


*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Ysaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  groups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting,"  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  original  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 
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Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.*  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":   PRELUDE  TO  ACT   I 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  IS  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
'Chowdnschtschina/  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  '-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
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formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  ' Khovansi china!'  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 
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"SPANISH  CAPRICCIO" 

By  Nicolas  Andrejevitch  Rimsky-Korsakov 

Born  at  Tikhvin,  in  the  government  of  Novgorod,  March  18,  1844;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg,  June  21,  1908 


The  "Capriccio  Espagnol,"  composed  in  the  summer  of  1887,  had  its  first  per- 
formance at  the  "Russian  Symphony  Concerts"  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  12  of 
the  same  year  —  the  composer  conducting.  It  was  performed  at  a  popular  concert 
under  the  direction  of  Anton  Seidl,  at  Brighton  Beach,  New  York,  in  the  summer 
of  1891.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,   February    15,    1908. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  castanets,  harp  and 
strings. 

1.  "Alborada"  (Vivo  e  strepitoso).  The  alborada  (French.  —  auhade) 
is  defined  as  a  morning  serenade.  Two  themes,  given  by  the  full  orches- 
tra, are  repeated  by  the  solo  clarinet;  there  is  a  cadenza  for  the  solo 
violin,  ending  pianissimo. 
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2.  Variations  (Andante  con  moto).  The  theme,  stated  by  the  horn 
over  string  arpeggios,  has  five  variations. 

3.  Alborada.  The  opening  movement  is  repeated,  but  transposed 
from  A  major  to  B-flat,  and  with  a  different  orchestration.  Clarinets 
and  violins  have  now  exchanged  their  parts.  The  solo  that  was  origi- 
nally for  clarinet  is  now  for  solo  violin;  the  cadenza  that  was  originally 
for  the  solo  violin  is  now  for  the  solo  clarinet. 

4.  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song.  Allegro,  D  minor,  6-8.  This  dramatic 
scene  is  a  succession  of  five  cadenzas.  The  movement  begins  abruptly 
with  a  roll  of  side-drum,  with  a  fanfare,  quasi-cadenza,  in  syncopated 
rhythm,  gypsy  fashion,  for  horns  and  trumpets.  The  drum-roll  con- 
tinues, now  ppp.  The  second  cadenza,  which  is  for  solo  violin,  intro- 
duces the  chief  theme.  This  is  repeated  by  flute  and  clarinet.  The  third 
cadenza,  freer  in  form,  is  for  flute  over  a  kettledrum  roll;  the  fourth, 
also  free,  for  clarinet  over  a  roll  of  cymbals.  The  fifth  cadenza  is  for 
harp  with  triangle. 

The  gypsy  song  begins  after  a  harp  glissando. 

The  song  is  attacked  savagely  by  the  violins,  and  is  punctuated  by 
trombone  and  tuba  chords  and  cymbal  strokes.  The  cadenza  theme 
enters,  full  orchestra,  with  a  characteristic  figure  for  accompaniment. 
The  two  themes  are  alternated.  There  is  a  side  theme  for  solo  violon- 
cello. Then  the  strings,  in  guitar  fashion,  hint  at  the  fandango  rhythm 
of  the  Finale,  and  accompany  the  gypsy  song,  which  is  now  blown 
staccato  by  wood-wind  instruments.  The  cadenza  theme  is  enwrapped 
in  triplets  for  strings.  The  pace  grows  more  and  more  furious,  and  leads 
into  the  Finale. 

5.  Fandango  of  the  Asturias.  The  chief  theme  is  announced  imme- 
diately by  the  trombones,  and  a  related  theme  for  wood-wind  instru- 
ments follows.  Both  themes  are  repeated  by  oboes  and  violins.  There 
is  a  variation  for  solo  violin.  The  chief  theme  in  a  modified  version  is 
given  to  bassoons  and  violoncellos.  The  clarinet  has  a  solo  with  fan- 
dango accompaniment,  and  the  dance  grows  always  wilder,  until  the 
chief  theme  is  heard  again  from  the  trombones.  The  fandango  sud- 
denly is  changed  into  the  Alborado  of  the  first  movement.  "Coda, 
vivo."  There  is  a  short  closing  Presto. 
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VICTOR  RED   SEAL  RECORDS 

by  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

Also    Sprach    Zarathustra    Strauss 

Battle  of  Kershenetz   Rimsky-Korsakov 

Bolero    Ravel 

Capriccio    (Jesus   Maria    Sanromd,    Soloist)    Stravinsky 

Classical  Symphony  Prokofieff 

Concerto  for  Orchestra  in  D  major   K.  P.  E.  Bach 

Concerto  Grosso  in  D  minor Vivaldi 

Concerto  in  D  major  ( Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Brahms 

Concerto  No.  2   (Jascha  Heifetz,  Soloist)    Prokofieff 

Concerto  No.  12  —  Larghetto    Handel 

Damnation  of  Faust :  Minuet  —  Waltz  —  Rakoczy  March  Berlioz 

Daphnis  et  Chloe  —  Suite  No.  2    Ravel 

Dubinushka    Rimsky-Korsakoff 

"Enchanted   Lake"    Liadov 

Fruhlingsstimmen  —  Waltzes   (Voices  of  Spring) Strauss 

Gymnop^die  No.  1   Erik   Satie-Debussy 

"Khovanstchina"   Prelude    Moussorgsky 

"La  Mer"    ("The  Sea")    Debussy 

Last  Spring Grieg 

"Lieutenant   Kije"    Suite    Prokofieff 

Love  for  Three  Oranges  —  Scherzo  and  March   Prokofieff 

Maiden  v^ith  the  Roses Sibelius 

Ma  M^re  L'Oye  (Mother  Goose)    Ravel 

Meflsto  Waltz  Liszt 

Missa   Solemnis    Beethoven 

Pell^as  et  M^lisande   Faur6 

"Peter  and  the  Wolf"    Prokofieff 

Pictures  at  an  Exhibition Moussorgsky-Ravel 

Pohjola's    Daughter    Sibelius 

"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Overture-Fantasia   Tchaikovsky 

Rosamunde  —  Ballet   Music    Schubert 

Sal6n  Mexico,  El Aaron  Copland 

Sarabande    Debussy-Ravel 

Song  of  Volga  Boatmen  Arr.  by  Stravinsky 

"Swanwhite"    ( "The  Maiden  with  Roses" )    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat  major   ("Spring")    Schumann 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major    Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  3     Harris 

Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian")    Mendelssohn 

Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor    Brahms 

Symphony  No.  4  In  F  minor    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  5  in  E-flat  major   Sibelius 

Symphony  No.  6  in  B  minor   ( "Path6tique")    Tchaikovsky 

Symphony  No.  8  in  F  major Beethoven 

Symphony  No.  8  in    B    minor    ("Unfinished")     Schubert 

Symphony  No.  29  in  A   major    Mozart 

Symphony  No.  34  in  C  majci   Mozart 

Symphony  No.  94  in  G  major  ("Surprise")   (Second  movement)   Haydn 

Symphony  No.  102  in  B-flat  major   Haydn 

Tnplola    ( Symphonic  Poem)    Sibelius 

Voices  of  Spring Strauss 

Waltz    (from   String    Serenade)    .- Tchaikovsky 

Wiener  Blut  — Waltzes    (Vienna  Blood)    , Strauss 


SERGE  KOUSSEYiTZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

'*The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  '—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
1  consider  it  a  great  u^ork  of  musical  art.** 

k 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN     HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


BALDWIN    ALSO    BUILDS 
HAMILTON.  ACROSONIC  and   HOWARD  PIANOS 


THE  TOLEDO  MUSEUM  OF  ART 

FOUNDED   BY  EDWARD  DRUMMOND   LIBBEY 


Thursday  evening,  December  9,  1943,  at  8:30  o'clock 

IN  THE  Peristyle 


THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Richard  Burgin,  Conducting 
ANNUAL  CONCERT  FOR  MUSEUM  MEMBERS 

PROGRAM 


Brahms 


Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

Un  poco  sostenuto  -  Allegro 
Andante  sostenuto 
Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 
Adagio  '  Allegro  non  troppo  ma 
con  brio 


INTERMISSION 


Schoenberg 


Verklaerte  Nacht,  Op.  4 


RimSKY'KoRSAKOFF 


Capriccio  Espagnol,  Op.  34 

Alborado 

Variations 

Alborado 

Scene  and  Gypsy  Dance 

Fandango  of  the  Asturias 


^  AKRON  AMORY AKRON  -  OHIO 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 
Friday  Evening,   December  10,   1943 

PROGRAMME 

(Richard  Bur gin  Conducting) 

Vivaldi   -   Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Orchestra  with  Organ 

(Edited  by  A.  Siloti) 

Moussorgsky  -  -  Prelude  to  **Khovanstchina" 

Rimsky — Korsakov         -         Capriccio   Espagnol,   Op.   34 

Alborado  -  Variations  -  Alborado  -  Scene  and  Gypsy 
Song  -  Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky        -        Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
I.    Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 
II.    Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderate 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 
Auspices:   Tuesday  Musical  Clxib 


: 


j  LADIES  REMOVE  HATS 


I  PLEASE  GO  TO  THE  HALLS  TO  SMOKE 


•I*   <— — «  ■■  ■!- 


^.^a^5a^3a^5a^3a^5s^5a^5:^5a^5a^sa^3agis^5a^3a52i3a^^ 


ITS   HOME   TO   HIM,   TOO! 

He'll  be  home  sooner  if 

you  buy  more  War  Bonds! 


Guadalcanal,  Tunis,  Sicily,  Attu!  He  fights  there, 
but  he  dreams  of  dear,  familiar  sights  like  Main 
Street  .  .  .  home?  Will  he  be  back  again  soon? 
Yes,  he  will  ...  if  you  go  on  buying  War  Bonds 
and  Stamps. 

Victory  Center — Main  F/oor 


Exclusive  Agent  in  Akron  For  The  Steinway  Piano 
Center  of  Music — Sixth  Floor 


THE  m.  onEii  [ompnnv 


^^&l^&^$&*^:&^&^$ss.^£$si^^ii^^^^s^^:&^^:&^l^^^&^^^*^s^ 


*   * 


''Music  is  the  Key  to  the  Heart' 


•    •    • 


TUESDAY    MUSICAL    CLUB 

56th  Season 


•      •      • 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor 


•      •      • 


Friday  Evening,  December  10,  1943 


8:30  o'clock 


AKRON      ARMORY 


TUESDAY    MUSICAL    CLUB 

Evening  Concerts 
56th  SEASON  —  1943  -  1944 

METROPOLITAN  OPERA  QUARTET 

Josephine  Tuminia  Coloratura  Soprano 

Helen  Olheim  Mezzo  Soprano 

Nino  Martini  Tenor 

Igor  Gorin  Baritone 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  11,  1944 
Will  Start  Promptly  at  8:30  P.  M. 

6 
THE  CLEVELAND  ORCHESTRA 

Erich  Leinsdori  -  Conductor 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU,  Chilean  Pianist 

Tuesday  Evening,  February  22,  1944 

7 

HEIFETZ,  Violinist 

Tuesday  Evening,  March  14,  1944 


Tuesday  Musical  Club  Box  Office  on  6th  Floor 

The  M.  O'Neil  Co. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  Bowman,  President  Tuesday  Musical  Club 


Tuesday  Musical  Club 

presents 

CHRISTMAS  TWILIGHT  MUSICAL 

*  Sunday  Afternoon,  December  12,  1943 

4:00  o'clock 

at 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church 

54  North  Prospect 

Open  to  the  Public 


SYRIA  MOSqUS  1943-1944  PITTSBOHQH 

(Auspicds^  Pittsburg  Orchestra  Asa *^n) 

BOSTON  S!WPHOHT  ORCHESTBA 
Serge  EousBevlteky^  Conductor 

Saturd&7  Bveningo  December  11 
PROGBAMMS 

BrahaSc,    «    »    .    .    .    «    »    ,   ,    .  Symphony  Ho.  2 


llebueeyo   o   <>    .    <>    o    «   «   .   .   oTno  Hoctamee 

Mauesorgekyo    »    »   » "Pictures  at  an 

Exhibition  « 


Sunday  Afternoon  ^  December  12 
PROGRAMME 

Prokofleffo    o    .    c    *    »    »    o   « "Classical"  Symphony 

Shostakovitchc    o    <>    c.    c    «    <>    « Symphony  Hoo  1 


TchaikoYskyp    o cSyn^hony  NOo  5 


I 
4- 


11^' 


KLBIHHANS  MUSIC  BkLL  BUF7AI0 

ZOHAH  BERKy  PRESENTS 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA^ 
Serge  KousBevitakye  Conductor 

Monday  Evening^  Decemt)er  13 ^  1943 

RICHARD  BORGIN  CONDUCTING 

PROGRAMS 

Brahmt »    o »>..<>  Symphony  Ho  o  1 


Debuesyo    o    »    »    «    o    c    .    .    •    »  <Two  Nocturnet 

MousBorgskyc    «    c    .    «    .    .    .    »  Prelude  to 

^Khpvanstchina" 

Rimeky-Korsakove,    «    »    .    .    .   c   Capriccio  Eepa^ol  e 


Saiitman  QIIjpatrF 


Sorlf^fitrr 


;>;^^ 


o^\\\uuij;j/(^ 
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BOSTON 

SYAPnONY 

OROICSTRS 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  DY  HENRY  L.  HICGINSON 

SIXTY-THIRD 
SEASON       ^p 
1943-1944 


Tuesday  Evening,  December  14 

Auspices  Rochester  Civic  Music  Assoqation 


EaBtmatt  SUj^atr^      •      ^ntiftBttv 


SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY   EVENING,  December   14 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

The  trustees  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Jerome  D.  Greene         .         President 
Henry  B.  Sawyer  .  Vice-President 

Henry  B.  Cabot  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  N.  Penrose  Hallo  well 

John  Nicholas  Brown  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

Reginald  C.  Foster  Roger  I.  Eee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Richard  C.  Paine 

Bentley  W.  Warren 

G.  E.  JuDD,  Manager  C.  W.  Spalding,  Assistant  Manager 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R.                          ELCUS,  G. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

THEODOROWICZ,    J. 

LAUGA,  N.               KRIPS,  A. 
KASSMAN,    N.        CHERKASSKY, 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 
P.         LEIBOVICI,   J. 

HANSEN,    E. 
EISLER,   D. 

DICKSON,  H. 
PINFIELD,  C. 

FEDOROVSKY,  P. 
BEALE,    M. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 
DUBBS,  H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 
MAYER,   P. 

ZUNG,    M. 
DIAMOND,    S. 

LEVEEN,  P. 
DEL  SORDO,  R. 

GORODETZKY,    L. 
HILLYER,   R. 

BRYANT,    M. 
MURRAY,    J. 

STONESTREET,  L. 
ERKELENS,  H. 

MESSINA,  S. 
SEINIGER,   S. 

Violas 

TRAMPLER,    W. 
SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 
CAUHAPi,    J. 

FOUREL,  G. 
ARTIERES,    L. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 
BERNARD,  A. 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 
WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 
GERHARDT,  S. 

KORNSAND,  E. 
HUMPHREY,   G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,  J. 
ZIGHERA,  A. 

LANGENDOEN,  J.     DROEGHMANS,  H.       ZEISE,  K. 
ZIMBLF.R,  J.                 NIELAND, 

M. 

FABRIZIO,  E. 
MARJOLLET,  L. 

Basses 

MOLEUX,  G. 
DUFRESNE,  G. 

JUHT,  L.                     GREENBERG,  H.             GIRARD,  H 
FRANKEL,  I.              PORTNOI,  H.                   PROSE,   P. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 
PAPPOUTSAKIS, 
KAPLAN,  P. 

GILLET,  F. 
J.              DEVERGIE,    J. 
LUKATSKY,  J. 

polatschek,  v. 
valerio,  m. 
cardillo,  p. 

ALLARD,  R. 
PANENKA,   E, 
LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

0 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

mazzeo,  r. 

FILLER,   B. 

Horns 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

valkenier,  w. 
macdonald,  W 

MEEK,  H. 

keaney,  p. 

LANNOYE,  M. 
SHAPIRO,   H. 

gebhardt,  W. 

MAGER,  G. 
LAFOSSE,  M. 

voisin,  R.  L. 

VOISIN,  R. 

raichman,  j. 
hansoite,  l. 

COFFEY,  J. 
OROSZ,  J. 

Tuba 

Harps 

Timpani 

Percussion 

ADAM,  E. 

zighera,  b. 
caughey,  e. 

SZULC,   R. 

polster,  m. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

sternburg,  s. 

•MITH,  C. 
ARCIERI,    E. 
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Revised  programme 
EilSIIiaH  THmTHB  BOCHSSTBR 

BOSTON  SYMPHOUT  ORCHESTHA 
Serge  Kouseentsky^  Conductor 

Tuesday  Svenlng^  Deceuoer  14^  1943 

PROGRMSMS 
Prokofieffo    «    <>    <.    <>    »   o  "Classical"  Symphony 

ShostakoTitoho    o   o    «    o    oSyiophony  Noo  1 

Intermission 
Tchaikovsky o    o    •    .    o    e    c Symphony  Noo  5 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   December  14 

Programme 

Barber Commando    March 


Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.   1,   Op.    10 

I.    Allegretto  —  allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Allegro 

III.  f  Lento 

IV.  (  A^llegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante:  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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COMMANDO    MARCH 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Samuel  Barber,  now  a  member  of  our  armed  forces,  composed  this  March  in 
February,  1943,  for  military  band,  and  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Army  Air 
Force  Band  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  in  April  last,  and  later  by  the  Goldman 
Band  in  New  York.  After  Edwin  Franko  Goldman  had  performed  the  Commando 
March,  the  Goldman  Band  recorded  it  for  the  Office  of  War  Information,  the  com- 
poser conducting,  and  it  has  been  used  in  American  short  wave  propaganda 
broadcasts  throughout  the  world.  The  orchestral  version,  which  the  composer  later 
prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  is  sicored  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo, 
three  oboes  and  English  horn,  three  clarinets,  E-fiat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  three 
bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  xylophone,  wood  block,  and 
strings. 

MUSIC  has  figured  in  the  background  of  Samuel  Barber's  upbring- 
ing. He  is  a  nephew  of  the  famous  contrako  Louise  Homer.  It 
is  told  that  he  had  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six,  and  at  seven  made  his 
first  attempt  at  composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of 
Music  in  Philadelphia  when  he  was  thirteen,  and  was  shortly  awarded 
the  Prix  de  Rome  in  1935  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music  in  the 
following  year.  There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  the 
orchestras  of  the  United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  and  at  Salzburg. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed  his  Overture  "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  his  Essay  for  Orchestra  No.  1,  and  his  Violin 
Concerto.  His  Adagio  for  Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by 
Arturo  Toscanini  and  taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber 
has  also  written  a  Symphony  in  One  Movement,  a  second  "Essay," 
and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  includes  a 
Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone  voice  and 
string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata,  and  a  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor.  For  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (women's 
voices),  "Reincarnation,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ordnance  Map" 
(for  men's  voices  and  kettledrums).  He  has  also  written  a  number 
ot  songs. 

Mr.  Barber's  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were 
interrupted  in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  He  is  at  present  attached  to  the  Army  Air  Corps 
at  Stewart  Field,  New  York. 

[OOPYRTGHTBD] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i.  Op.  lo 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Completed  in  the  year  1925,  the  First  Symphony  of  Shostakovitch  was  first  per- 
formed at  Leningrad,  May  12,  1926,  under  the  leadership  of  Nicolai  Malko.  Bruno 
Walter  performed  it  in  Berlin,  November,  1927.  Leopold  Stokowski  first  made  it 
known  to  America  at  a  concert  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  November  2,  1928. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  wood  winds  in  twos  (with  piccolo),  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  piano  and  strings. 

ALTHOUGH  it  bears  the  Opus  Number  10,  this  symphony  stands  with 
jljL  the  "Three  Fantastic  Dances  for  Piano,"  Op.  5,  as  one  of  the 
composer's  two  first  published  works.*  It  was  his  first  large  and  con- 
sidered creative  venture.  The  symphony,  completed  when  its  com- 
poser was  twenty,  a  graduate  from  the  piano  class  and  then  graduat- 
ing in  composition  at  the  Leningrad  Conservatory,  brings  to  its  fullest 
expression  the  boyish,  exuberant,  and  entirely  remarkable  talent  of 


*  Shostakovitch  has  given  opus  numbers  to  many  compositions  which  have  remained  in 
manuscript  and  which  at  this  time  he  is  unwilling  to  acknowledge.  If  only  his  published 
music  bore  opus  numbers,  his  First  Symphony  would  be  Op.  2 ;  his  Seventh  would  go  into 
publication  not  as  Op.  59,  but  as  Op.  18. 


Two  New  England  Institutions   fTTfTTT»tyTfyTTfy»t»fftfffTT»Tf»*f?^ 


poiSton  Snsiurance  Companp 

incorporated  1873 

©lb  Colonp  Sngurance  Contpanp 


Incorporafed.  1906 


87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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the  composer-prodigy.  The  Shostakovitch  of  that  time  is  familiar  by 
a  photograph  commonly  circulated:  frail  and  slight  of  stature,  wear- 
ing horn-rimmed  glasses.  He  was  much  admired  at  the  Conservatory 
for  his  brilliance  as  a  pianist  and  for  the  little  pieces  of  his  own 
which  he  often  played.  Glazounov,  as  head  of  the  Conservatory,  had 
a  more  than  benevolent  eye  upon  the  youthful  composer  —  he  had 
put  him  under  the  tutelage  of  Maximilian  Steinberg. 

"Mitya,"  as  he  was  known  to  his  friends,  was  forever  composing, 
improvising  at  the  piano,  or  playing  some  piece  he  had  written  or 
still  carried  in  his  head.  There  was  much  music  in  the  Shostakovitch 
lodgings.  His  Aunt  Nadejda  (Mrs.  Galli-Shohat),  who  knew  him  until 
1923,  when  she  came  to  America,  was  astonished,  on  hearing  his 
First  Symphony  here,  to  recognize  snatches  from  the  music  of  his 
boyhood  which  she  had  often  heard  him  play.  One  of  these  pieces 
was  "The  Grasshopper  and  the  Ant,"  Op.  4;  another,  an  orchestral 
scherzo;  and  a  third,  music  he  had  composed  to  describe  Hans  Ander- 
sen's pathetic  story  of  "The  Little  Mermaid,"  a  fairy  tale  which  had 
appealed  to  him  as  a  child.  Mrs.  Shohat  has  explained  the  familiar 
passages  which  she  recognized  in  the  First  Symphony  and  is  thus  re- 
ported by  Seroff  in  his  recent  book  on  Shostakovitch,  a  book  based 
principally  on  her  memories  of  the  composer  and  his  family*: 

"The  melodies  reminded  her  of  those  in  'The  Dragon-Fly  [Grass- 
hopper] and  the  Ant,'  which  Mitya  had  composed  in  1922  and  which 
he  used  to  play  to  his  family.  According  to  Nadejda,  the  themes  from 
this  composition  as  well  as  his  early  Scherzo  were  used  in  his  First 
Symphony.  In  the  first  movement,  she  says,  one  hears  the  recitative 
of   the   flighty,   irresponsible   dragon-fly   and   the   mutterings   of  the 


*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat, 
Alfred  Knopf,  1943. 


Alt-Wool 

For  a  Warm  and  Comfortable  Winter 

Excellent  Svveaters  from  Scotlcmd 
Shoulder  Wraps — Auto  and  Knee  Robes 
Cashmere  and  Other  Scarfs^ — Accessories 

Winter  CoatSf  Suits  and  Cape-Coats  Tailored  to  Order 
In  Your  Choice  of  500  Genuine  Scotch  Tweeds 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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DOES  YESTERDAY'S  INSURANCE 
FIT  TODAY'S  NEEDS? 


Yesterday  there  wcis  no  such  thin^  as  War 
Damage  Insurance.  Tliere  was  no  real  need 
for  it.  Yesterday  your  insurance  needs  may 
have  been  well  taKen  core  of,  but  if  your  income 
has  increased,if  you  have  recently  purchased 
furniture,  clothing,  jewelry,  and  otiier  thing's, 
yesterday's  insurance  may  be  entirely  in  ^ 
-adequate.  Today  what  you  need  is  protection 
0]dy  tlirou^h  giving  your  a^'ent  complete 
information  as  to  what  you  have  that  is 
rfworth  insuring'  can  this  be  accom- 
^ 'i~plished,To  find  out  the  best  and 
fi     most  economical  way  of  ^'et- 
//        4in^'  protection  costs 
-'-'  you  notliin^. 


,m  ""tf 


(/  iiiii'i 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  de 
lightful  memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encore 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpiece 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  tli 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  directioi 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificen 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel 
ity.  Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 
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laboring  ant.  Then  comes  a  march  of  all  the  insects,  with  the  fireflies 
leading  the  way;  they  range  themselves  in  a  semicircle  in  the  amphi- 
theater and  the  dragon-fly  performs  a  dance  on  the  stage.  The  Scherzo 
is  inserted  in  full.  In  the  last  movement,  the  second  theme  for  violin 
and  'cello  is  taken  from  an  unfinished  piece  that  Mitya  was  compos- 
ing at  the  time  of  'The  Dragon-Fly  and  the  Ant';  he  was  writing  it 
around  Andersen's  story  of  the  Mermaid,  an  idea  that  had  been  sug- 
gested to  him  by  his  mother.  With  the  last  movement  of  the  symphony, 
Nadejda  remembers  how  Mitya  described  to  his  family  the  Mermaid 
swimming  up  through  the  waters  of  the  lake  to  the  brightly  lit  castle 
where  the  Prince  is  holding  a  festival." 

The  symphony  recalled  to  the  aunt  of  its  composer  the  boy  whom 
she  remembered  who  "liked  fairy  tales,  and  often  asked  me  to  tell 
them  to  him."*  She  writes  of  her  nephew  as  having  been  "a  very 
serious  and  sensitive  child,  often  very  meditative,  very  modest  about 
his  music,  and  rather  shy.  .  .  .  His  favorite  composer  at  the  very 
beginning  was  Liszt.  He  liked  to  read,  and  his  favorite  author  was 
the  great  Russian  novelist  Gogol.  His  first  opera,  'The  Nose,'  was 
based  on  Gogol's  story."  His  immediate  musical  gods  were  Moussorg- 
sky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov  (his  first  experience  of  opera  had  been 
"The  Fairy  Tale  of  Czar  Saltan,"  and  he  had  surprised  his  family  by 
playing  stretches  of  it  from  memory)  . 

This  was  the  composer  of  the  First  Symphony  in  1925,  still  in  his 
assimilative  stages  of  development,  but  brimming  with  musical 
fantasy  of  his  own,  which,  for  all  its  "resemblances"  could  be  called 
something  new,  bright,  and  engaging,  and  inescapably  "Shostakovitch." 
Earmarks  of  the  later  Shostakovitch  are  clearly  discernible  in  it,  even 
though  the  drive  and  tension  of  the  Fifth  or  Seventh  Symphonies,  and 
the  avowed  "mass  appeal"  of  these  later  works  are  not  yet  to  be  found. 
This  light-hearted,  lyrical  music,  warming  to  frank  sentiment,  might 
well  have  been  taken  for  the. natural  exuberance  of  a  lad  gifted,  ad- 
mired, loved,  to  whom  the  troubles  of  life  were  unknown. 

The  account  of  the  fortunes  of  his  family  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  childhood,  first  publicly  revealed  in  the  book  mentioned  above,  and 
derived  from  the  experience  of  his  aunt,  gives  a  different,  and  sur- 
prisingly dark  picture  —  one  which  will  modify  the  Western  concep- 
tion, until  now,  of  the  early  development  of  Shostakovitch.  The  years 
1924  and  1925,  the  years  in  which  the  composer  began  and  completed 
his  symphony,  were  years  of  bitter  want  for  the  Shostakovitch  family 
in  their  cramped  quarters  on  Nikolayevskaya  Street  in  Leningrad. 
Dmitri's  family  consisted,  in  1924,  of  his  mother,  Sophia  (Sonya,  nee 
Kokaoulin),  his  sisters  Marusia  (Maria)  and  Zoya,  the  first  older,  the 
second  younger  than  himself.  The  mother  appears  as  a  woman  of 
great  stamina  and  boundless  resource  in  the  education  and  healthful 


*  "Dmitri  Shostakovitch,"  by  Victor  Ilyich  Seroff,  in  collaboration  with  Nadejda  Galli-Shohat. 
[10] 


development  of  her  children.  She  had  not  been  accustomed  to  want. 
Her  family  had  been  affluent  in  the  pre-revolutionary  days  when,  as 
students  in  Moscow,  she  and  her  sisters  and  their  friends  had  been 
drawn  into  the  underground  activities  toward  a  free  Russia.  The 
fiance  of  her  sister,  Yanovitzky,  had  been  arrested  for  implication  in 
a  fracas  with  the  police,  and  had  stood  trial  for  months,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  hangman's  noose.  The  sister  had  married  him  in  prison 
that  she  might  go  with  him  into  exile  if  need  be.  The  family  tradition 
was  that  of  the  pre-Bolshevik  intelligentsia,  in  which  intellectual  en- 
lightenment, political  liberalism,  a  cultivation  of  the  arts,  all  had  their 
place.  Music  was  zealously  pursued,  in  an  amateur  way. 

Sonya,  the  mother  of  Shostakovitch,  brought  up  children  who  were 
clear-thinking,  intelligent,  and  talented  in  various  ways  (the  written 
statements  of  Shostakovitch  on  his  artistic  creed,  etc.,  show  this  clarity 
of  thought  and  expression).  She  was  the  first  piano  teacher  of  both 
Dmitri  and  his  sister  Marusia,  both  of  whom  became  accomplished 
pianists.  She  saw  to  it  that  they  were  at  least  equipped  to  make  their 
own  livelihood  in  a  country  where  in  the  early  twenties  the  means  of 
keeping  housed,'  fed,  clothed,  and  warm  continued  to  be  a  drastic 
problem  —  a  problem  which  the  application  of  intelligence  could  not 
solve. 

When  Sonya's  husband,  Dmitri  Shostakovitch  senior,  died  in  1922, 
that  problem  became  still  more  acute.  Young  Dmitri  (familiarly 
"Mitya")  and  his  sister  Marusia  were  both  students  at  the  Leningrad 
Conservatory.  They  were  sixteen  and  nineteen  respectively,  and  were 
already  giving  two-piano  recitals.  Mitya  was  already  composing  pieces 
of  his  own,  which  he  performed  on  every  occasion,  and  at  the  friendly 
musical  evenings  which  were  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  the 
Shostakovitch  lodgings.  Zoya,  the  younger  sister,  was  then  fourteen. 

Now,  the  ingenuity  of  Sonya  was  called  upon  to  find  healthy  growth 
for  each  of  her  children.  The  ravages  of  undernourishment  had  made 
their  mark  upon  them.  Marusia,  and  Mitya  too,  showed  tubercular 
tendencies.  He  developed  an  alarming  gland  in  his  neck,  and  doctors 
said  he  must  be  sent  south,  to  a  sanitarium  in  the  Crimea.  If  the 
fare  and  a  month's  board  could  be  managed,  the  money  for  a  second 
month  remained  an  impossibility.  Sonya  found  routine  employment 
from  time  to  time;  Marusia  taught  music  in  a  dancing  school.  But 
the  returns  were  not  enough:  to  find  food,  a  winter  coat  or  a  house- 
hold article  must  be  sacrificed.  To  pay  the  rent,  the  mother  was  forced 
to  swallow  her  pride  and  accept  from  friends.  Mitya's  Aunt  Nadejda 
knows  of  these  circumstances,  for  she  was  often  with  the  family.  When 
she  left  Russia  in  1923,  to  pursue  her  calling  in  this  country  as  a 
professor  of  mathematics,  she  continued  to  help  them,  and  to  hear 
from  them.   It  is  evident  that  Sonya  realized  her  son's  remarkable 
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creative  talent,  and  applied  the  full  energy  of  her  determined  char- 
acter to  make  possible  its  safe  development.  The  boy  often  gave  piano 
recitals  at  the  Conservatory  —  for  most  of  them  there  was  no  fee.  There 
were  minor  tragedies.  Before  an  important  concert  he  broke  his  glasses 
and,  unable  to  read  his  music,  was  without  money  to  replace  them. 
Later  the  piano  at  Nikolayevskaya  Street  went  for  debt,  and  the  musical 
evenings  ceased  perforce.  At  the  Conservatory,  the  phrase  "bourgeois 
origin"  was  used  against  them.  Professional  jealousy  seized  upon  this 
stigma  to  deprive  Shostakovitch  of  any  honors  and  teaching  privileges. 
These  harassments  assailed  the  family  in  1924  and  1925,  as  Shostako- 
vitch was  working  upon  his  Symphony.  During  this  time,  too,  he  was 
compelled  to  earn  in  some  way,  and  did  it  by  improvising  accompani- 
ments to  the  silent  screen  on  an  upright  piano  in  a  small  and  draughty 
moving-picture  theatre  —  three  times  a  day.  Shostakovitch  completed 
his  Symphony,  his  first  ambitious  score,  in  time  to  submit  it  as  his 
graduation  composition  at  the  Conservatory.  The  cost  of  having  parts 
copied  hung  over  him  as  an  impossible  expense.  At  length  the  Con- 
servatory undertook  this  expense  and  Nikolai  Malko  conducted  the 
first  performance  at  the  Conservatory  on  May  12,  1926.  The  Sym- 
phony made  something  of  a  sensation.  It  found  its  way  to  other  Rus- 
sian cities.  Bruno  Walter  visited  Leningrad  and  carried  it  to  Berlin 
and  Vienna.  Soon,  America  applauded  it  and  learned  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  twenty-year-old  Soviet  composer.  Publication  and 
recognition  did  not  at  once  bring  wealth  to  Shostakovitch  —  his 
country  is  not  so  constituted.  It  brought  him  the  overdue  privilege 
of  pursuing  his  art  with  the  living  necessities  assured. 

That  the  boy  Shostakovitch  with  his  artist's  nature  at  once  sensitive, 
warm  and  delicately  fantastic,  should  have  survived  these  adversities 
must  be  due  in  part  to  his  mother;  but  certainly  no  less  to  an  inner 
life   of   the   imagination   which   degrading   circumstances  —  even    the 

sharp  inroads  of  want  —  could  not  touch. 

[copyrighted] 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Theodor  Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

nncHAiKovsKY's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
-■-  to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  him- 
self to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugen  One  gin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later  —  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succea  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred."  he  had  never  fully 
believed.   Of  the  orchestral  suites,   only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  1  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play 
the  pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."*  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous,  patchy, 
and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He  did  not 
accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only  being 
polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat  and 
ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through  our 
Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably  su- 
perior it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  like  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  .first  impressions 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 

casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 

» 

*  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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dences  of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that  con- 
stitutes the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement  —  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 

*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  programme  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  Nicolas  Slonim- 
sky,  examining  these  notebooks,  came  across  the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony: 
"Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the  Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before 
Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before  the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I) 
Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches  against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II) 
Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of  Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original]. 
[On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]   a  wonderful  programme,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[oopyrightbd] 
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The  Programme  has  been  changed  as  follows: 

Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:   non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  molto  vivace 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
Fetes 

RiMSKY-KoRSAKOv Capriccio  Espagnol,   Op.  34 

Alborada  —  Variations  —  Alborada  —  Scene  and  Gypsy  Song  — 
Fandango  of  the  Asturias 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7  in  A  major.  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 
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The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  excels  all  others  not 
only  in  the  judgment  of  the  Springfield  Community 
Concert  audience,  but  of  America's  leading  critics.  Unde- 
its  superlative  conductor,  precision  of  ensemble  and  tonal 
beauty  have  won  it  an  unsurpassed  reputation.  It  is  with 
great  satisfaction  that  the  Community  Concert  Associa- 
tion again  presents   this  orchestra. 

Dr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  who  celebrates  his  20th  year 
as  leader  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  this  year 
says,  ''Great  music  is  a  necessity  of  life.  Nothing  less — 
a  necessity." 


Tne   Comraunity  Concert  Association 

Presents 

Tne   Boston   Sympnony  Orcnestra 
Serge   Koussevitzky,    Conductor 

PROGRAMME 

Prokofieff         .         .  .         .  .         "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.   25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:     non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:     molto  vivace 


Sibelius         .  .  ,         Symphony  No.    5   in  E-flat   major,   Op.    82 

I.  (Tempo  molto  moderato 

II.  (Allegro  moderato,  ma  poco  a  poco  stretto 

III.  Andante  mossoy  quasi  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  molto 

Intermission 

Beethoven         .         .         .         Sym.phony   No.    7   in   A   major.    Op.    92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Prctfto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


Historical  and  Descriptive  Notes  by 

John  N.   Burk 
Copyright,    1942,    by    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra,    Inc. 
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parts  for  our  Armed  Forces.  And  the  morale-building 
effect  of  the  Steinway  on  the  home  front  is  not  to  be 
overlooked,  either  —  as  friends  gather  around  this 
famous  piano  for  the  music  they  love.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  new  Steinways  is  still  available  for  purchase. 
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ANNOTATIONS 

"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.   25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 
Born   in   Sontsovka,   Russia,   April   23,    1891 

The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21,  1918,  the 
composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and  in  December  the  Rus- 

I  sian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony  for  the  first  time  in  America. 

I  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical  subjects  whose  pen  name  is 
"Igor   Gleboff." 


11  WRITTEN  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in,  this  symphony  in  min- 
■  *  iature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  con- 
sidered a  momentary  dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be  as 
mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique'*  as  to  look  for  irreverence  in  it. 
Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single  and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads 
into  an  old  pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn;  he  is  punctilious  in  his 

formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise;—  so  much  so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more 

than  thirteen  minutes — about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as  model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped  phrases,  staccato  and  to  the 

point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  development,   its  recapitulation  and   coda,   all   complete.   The 

Larghetto  is  in  simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and   ending  with  a  charming   pizzicato   in  the 

s'  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  nevertheless  lingers  in  the  memory.  The 

:.  theme  and  its  development  has  a  suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less 

^  serious  vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his  models  in  choosing  a 

,;  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly   customary   minuet.   The   Finale   gives,   naturally,  a   far   greater 

.  freedom  to  his  fancy,  although  he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 

i  his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  purposes.  The  working  out, 

;  recapitulation,  and   coda   are   virtuously   observed.   The   episodic  byplay   turns   up  a  sauce   of 

J  "modern"  wit  which  the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 

} 

j  SYMPHONY,  E-FLAT  MAJOR,  NO.   5,  Op.  82 

\  By  Jean   Sibelius 

\  Born  at  Tavastehus,   Finland,  December  8,   1865;   living  at  Jarvenpaa 

'f  The  Fifth  Symphony  was  composed  in  the  last  months  of  1914,  and  first  performed  at  Hels- 
^  ingfors,  December  8,  1915.  Sibelius  revised  the  Symphony  late  in  1916,  and  the  revision  was 
*  performed  December  14  of  that  year.  There  was  a  second  revision  which  brought  the  score 
I  into  its  final  form  in  the  autumn  of  1919.  In  this  form  it  was  performed  at  Helsingfors,  No- 
?  vember   25,   1919. 


TO  a  world  steeped  in  lavish  colorings,  tending  toward  swollen  orchestrations,  lush  chrom- 
atizations,  Sibelius  gave  a  symphony  elementary  in  theme,  moderate,  almost  traditional  in 
:  form,  spare  in  instrumentation.  The  themes  at  first  hearing  are  so  simple  as  to  be  quite  feat- 
i  ureless;  the  succession  of  movements  makes  no  break  with  the  past.  However,  any  stigma  of 
'  retrogression  or  academic  severity  is  at  once  swept  aside  by  the  music  itself.  It  goes  without 
f  saying  that  Sibelius  set  himself  exactly  those  means  which  the  matter  in  hand  required,  and 
j  using  them  with  consummate  effectiveness  created  a  sound  structure  of  force,  variety  and 
'  grandeur  which  no  richer  approach  could  have  bettered.  Once  embarked  upon  a  movement, 
I  even  from  apparently  insignificant  beginnings,  this  unaccountable  spinner  of  tones  becomes  as 
'.  if  possessed  with  a  rhythmic  fragment  or  a  simple  melodic  phrase.  When  his  imagination  is 
i  alight,  vistas  unroll;  the  unpredictable  comes  to  pass.  There  was  in  Beethoven  a  very  similar 
'i  magic;  and  yet  SibeHus  could  never  be  called  an  imitator.  It  is  as  if  an  enkindhng  spark  passed 
f  in  some  strange  way  across  a  century. 
I       The  thematic  basis  of  the  first  movement  is  the  opening  phrase,  set  forth  by  the  French 
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horn.  The  whole  exposition  of  this  theme  is  confined  to  the  winds,  with  drums.  The  second 
subject  enters  in  woodwind  octaves.  The  strings  simultaneously  enter  with  a  characteristic 
background  of  rising  tremolo  figures,  and  in  the  background,  through  the  first  part  of  the 
movement,  they  remain.  A  poignant  melody  for  the  bassoon,  again  set  off  by  the  strings,  brings 
a  greater  intensification  (in  development)  of  the  second  subject.  The  climax  is  reached  as  the 
trumpets  proclaim  the  motto  of  the  initial  theme,  and  the  first  movement  progresses  abruptly, 
but  without  break  into  the  second,  which  in  character  is  an  unmistakable  scherzo.  The  broad 
12-8  rhythm  of  the  first  movement  naturally  divides  into  short  bars  of  triple  rhythm  (3-4) 
as  a  dance-like  figure  is  at  once  established  and  maintained  for  the  duration  of  the  movement. 
The  initial  subject  .of  the  first  movement  is  not  long  absent,  and  brings  the  concluding  measures. 

The  slow  movement  consists  of  a  tranquil  and  unvarying  allegretto,  for  this  symphony  dis- 
closes no  dark  or  agonized  pages.  The  movement  develops  as  if  in  variations  a  single  theme 
of  great  simplicity  and  charm,  which  changes  constantly  in  melodic  contour,  but  keeps  constant 
rhythmic  iteration  until  the  end.  The  theme  sometimes  divides  from  quarter  notes  into  an 
elaboration  of  eighths,  after  the  classic  pattern.  There  are  tonal  clashes  of  seconds,  which,  how- 
ever, are  no  more  than  piquant.  The  little  five-bar  coda  in  the  wood  winds  is  worthy  of 
Beethoven  or  Schubert. 

Characteristic  of  the  final  movement  (and  of  Sibelius  in' general)  is  its  opening — a  prolonged, 
whirring  figure  which  at  first  gathers  in  the  strings,  and  as  it  accumulates  momentum  draws 
in  the  wind  instruments.  This  introduces  an  even  succession  of  half-notes  (first  heard  from  the 
horns)  which,  of  elemental  simplicity  in  itself,  is  to  dominate  the  movement.  Another  import- 
ant subject  is  given  to  the  wood  winds  and  'cellos  against  chords  of  the  other  strings  and  the 
horns.  An  episode  in  G-flat  major  (misterioso)  for  strings,  muted  and  divided,  leads  to  the 
triumphant  coda  of  heroic  proportions,  and  the  repeated  chords  at  the  end,  with  tense  pauses 
between.  "The  Finale,"  as  Lawrence  Oilman  has  written,  "is  the  crown  of  the  work,  and  is  in 
many  ways  the  most  nobly  imagined  and  nobly  eloquent  page  that  Sibelius  has  given  us." 


SYMPHONY  NO.  7    IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  LuDwiG  VAN  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  IG   (?),  1770;   died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 

The  Seventh  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on  December  8, 
1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 


P>EETHOVEN  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and  summering  in  one 
■■-'  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and  meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the 
creation  of  music  would  closely  occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was 
in  the  summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Pastoral 
Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years.  And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the 
Seventh,  having  been  completed  in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  under- 
taken the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were  soon  to  harass  him. 
His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to  conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones 
of  an  orchestra.  He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his  income  was 
not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the  haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a 
restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeterminate  as  to  date,  although 
the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  sketchbook  of*  1809.  Orove  is  inclined  to 
attribute  the  real  inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven  was 
staying  at  Teplitz,  the  fashionable  watering  place  near  Prague,  where  he  later  met  Ooethe,  and 
where,  in  1811,  he  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself  in  a  congenial  gathering  of  intellectuals  and 
musical   friends. 

But  under  just  what  circumstances  Beethoven  composed  this  symphony — or  any  of  his 
major  works,  for  that  matter — must  remain  conjectural.  Beethoven  met  at  Teplitz  Amalie 
Sebald,  toward  whom  then  and  a  year  later  there  is  evidence  that  he  cherished  tender  feelings. 
It  was  in  the  sunlmer  of  1812  that  he  wrote  his  impassioned  letter  to  the  "Immortal  Beloved" 
— ^and  thereupon,  in  a  sudden  access  of  that  divine  energy  he  alone  could  command,  he  began 
and   completed   the   Eighth    Symphony. 
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It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true  proportions  of  this 
symphony — the  sense  of  immensity  which  it  conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this 
impression  by  wilfully  driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the  music 
attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in  the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,, 
an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which  is  akin  to  extraordinary  size. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his  Fourth  Symphony)  unfolds 
two  vistas,  the  first  extending  into  a  succession  of  rising  scales,  which  someone  has  called 
"gigantic  stairs,"  the  second  dwelling  upon  a  melodious  phrase  in  F  major  which,  together 
with  its  accompaniment,  dissolves  into  fragments  and  evaporates  upon  a  point  of  suspense  until 
the  rhythm  of  the  Vivace,  which  is  indeed  the  substance  of  the  entire  movement,  springs  gently 
to  life  (the  allegro  rhythm  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  borii  similarly  but  less  mysteriously 
from  its  dissolving  introduction).  The  rhythm  of  the  main  body  of  the  movement,  once  re- 
leased, holds  its  swift  course  almost  without  cessation  until  ihe  end.  There  is  no  contrasting 
theme.  When  the  dominant  tonality  comes  in  the  rhythm  persists  as  in  the  opening  movement  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  this  one  resembles  and  outdoes  in  its  pervading  rhythmic  ostinato, 
the  "cellule"  as  d'Indy  would  have  called  it.  The  movement  generates  many  subjects  within  its 
pattern,  which  again  was  something  quite  new  in  music.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony,  with  its 
violent,  dynamic  contrasts,  gave  the  antithesis  of  sustained,  expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great 
Symphony  in  C  major,  very  difterent  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar 
effect  of  size  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale.  Beethoven's  rhythmic  imagination  is  more  virile. 
Starting  from  three  notes  it  multiplies  upon  itself  until  it  looms,  leaping  through  every  part 
of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new  secret  of  beauty  at  every  turn.  Wagner  called  the  symphony 
"the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition ;  the  happiest  realization  of  the  movements  of  the  body  in 
an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer  could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated, 
into  a  vast  music — it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious  mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion 
continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his  symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely 
different  Allegretto  of  the  Eighth.)  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but  pivots  no 
less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to  A  major,  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets  in  the  violins,  the  bases  maintain  the  incessant 
rhythm.  The  form  is  more  unvarying,  more  challenging  to  monotony  than  that  of  the  first 
movement,  the  scheme  consisting  of  a  melody  in  three  phrases,  the  third  a  repetition  of  the 
second,  the  whole  repeated  many  times  without  development  other  than  slight  ornamentation 
and  varied  instrumentation.  Even  through  two  interludes  and  the  fugato,  the  rhythm  is  never 
broken.  The  variety  of  the  movement  and  its  replenishing  interest  are  Eistounding.  No  other 
composer  could  have  held  the  attention  of  an  audience  for  more  than  a  minute  with  so  rigid  a 
plan.  Beethoven  had  his  first  audience  spellbound  with  his  harmonic  accompaniment,  even  be- 
fore he  had  repeated  it  with  his  melody,  woven  through  by  the  violas  and  'cellos.  The  move- 
ment was  encored  at  once,  and  quickly  became  the  public  favorite,  so  much  so  that  sometimes 
at  concerts  it  was  substituted  for  the  slow  movements  of  the  Second  and  Eighth  Symphonies. 
Beethoven  was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  diapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often  used,  and  spoke 
of  changing  the  indication  of  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a  scherzo  in  effect.  The  whim- 
sical Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is  still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alterna- 
tions of  fortissimo  and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  is 
entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful  presto,  although  it  grows  directly 
from  a  simple  alternation  of  two  notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement. 
Thayer  reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have  derived  from  a  pil- 
grims'  hymn  familiar  in  -Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  {aiij gekno pjt)  Beethoven.  Grove 
finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music,  'a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the 
same  feeling  which  inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  (sclagcn  iim  sich").  "The  force  that  reigns 
throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodigious,  and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass, 
who  had  'fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the  resemblance 
was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Knale  and  Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish 
air  "Nora  Creina,"  which  he  was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of 
Edinburgh. 
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Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (Koechel  No.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

Berlioz Fantastic  Symphony,  Op.   14A 

I.     Dreams,  Passions 

Largo:  Allegro  agitato  e  appassionato  assai 

II.     A  Ball 

Waltz:   Allegro  non  troppo 

III.     Scene  in  the  Meadows 
Adagio 

•      IV.     March  to  the  Scaffold 

Allegretto  non  troppo 

V.  A  Witches'  Sabbath 

Larghetto:   Allegro 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR   (K.  543) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  orchestration:  one  flute,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

THE  careful  catalogue  which  Mozart  kept  of  his  works  shows,  for 
the  summer  of  1788,  an  industrious  crop  of  pot-boilers  —  arias, 
terzets,  piano  sonatas  "for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  wiitten 
by  order  of  a  patron,  or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player.  Between  these 
there  are  also  listed: 

June  26  —  Symphony  in  E-flat  major 
July  25  —  Symphony  in  G  minor 
August  10  —  Symphony  in  C  major 

How  clearly  Mozart  realized  that  within  about  six  weeks  he  had 
three  times  touched  the  highest  point  of  his  instrumental  writing, 
three  times  fixed  within  the  formal  symphonic  periods  the  precious 
distillation  of  his  inmost  heart  —  this  we  cannot  know,  for  he  did  not 
so  much  as  mention  them  in  any  record  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
They  were  intended,  ostensibly,  for  some  concerts  which  never  came 
to  pass;  but  one  likes  to  believe  that  the  composer's  true  intent  was 
mingled  with  musical  phantasy  far  past  all  thought  of  commissions  or 
creditors.  The  greatest  music  must,  by  its  nature,  be  oblivious  of 
time  and  occasion,  have  its  full  spread  of  wing,  and  take  its  flight 
entirely  by  the  personal  prompting  of  its  maker. 

Mozart  must  have  appeared  to  his  acquaintances  in  the  summer  of 
1788  a  figure  quite  incongruous  to  any  such  sublimities  —  "a  small, 
homely,  nervous  man,"  writes  Marcia  Davenport  with  inescapable  de- 
duction, "worrying  about  his  debts  in  a  shabby,  suburban  garden." 
And  comparing  this  picture  with  his  music  —  the  very  apex  of  his 
genius -the  writer  can  well  wonder  at  "the  workings  of  the  infiryte." 
Musical  Vienha  in  1788  (and  long  afterwards)  was  probably  un- 
conscious of  incongruities.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  the  public  who  beheld  a  famous  but 
impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the  forty- 
odd  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility  from  the 
age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 
assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
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tion  of  "Don  Giovanni"  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer. 
Celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these  ac- 
tivities he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  en- 
tirely gay  E-flat  symphony  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  1  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in   a   minor  key  —  the  early   symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183    (1773). 
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unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious  in- 
tentions: "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss),  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Chevalier  Cluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unre- 
munerative  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to 
pare  the  salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Cluck  to  less 
than  half  —  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case. 
He  expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  — not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "  a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  "the  addition  of  the  flutes 
[flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with  bril- 
liancy and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets  is  in 
many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where  the 
first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  arpeggios 
in  the  deeper  register. 

-  [copyrighted] 
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A  Bright   Idea    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat,  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  th^  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss  ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 

THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

Connecficuf  Department  •  •  •  132  Temple  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 

Arthur  D.  Boutillier,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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FANTASTIC   SYMPHONY    (SYMPHONIE   FANTASTIQUE), 

Op.  14A 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  at  la  Cote  Saint-Andre  (Isere)  ,  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz's  title,  "Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist,"  Op.  14,  included  two  works: 
"The  Fantastic  Symphony"  and  "Lelio;  or.  The  Return  to  Life,"  a  lyric  monodrama. 

The  Symphony,  composed  in  1830,  had  its  first  performance  December  5  of  that 
year  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Paris,  Habeneck  conducting. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  New  York,  Carl  Bergmann  conducting,  January  27,  1866.  The  Symphony 
was  first  performed  in  Boston  by  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  February  12, 
1880.  and  first  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  19,  1885. 

It  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets  and 
E-fiat  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  two  cornets-a-pistons,  two  trumpets,  four  horns,  three 
trombones,  two  tubas,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  chimes,  two  harps, 
and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia. 

NO  DESCRIPTION  o£  the  'Tantastic  Symphony,"  or  its  composer,  will 
ever  approach  in  vividness  his  letters  of  the  time,  and  the  narrative 
found  in  his  own  memoirs.  The  following  letter  (of  February  6,  1830) 
gives  a  glimpse  of  the  Berlioz  bursting  with  love  for  an  actress  he  had 
never  met,  and  possessed  with  ideas  for  a  symphony  he  was  about  to 
write.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  his  friend  Humbert  Ferrand: 

"I  am  again  plunged  in  the  anguish  of  an  interminable  and  inex- 
tinguishable passion,  without  motive,  without  cause.  She  is  always  at 
London,  and  yet  I  think  I  feel  her  near  me:  all  my  remembrances 
awake  and  unite  to  wound  me;  I  hear  my  heart  beating,  and  its  pulsa- 
tions shake  me  as  the  piston  strokes  of  a  steam  engine.  Each  muscle 
of  my  body  shudders  with  pain.  In  vain!  'Tis  terrible!  O  unhappy 
one!  if  she  could  for  one  moment  conceive  all  the  poetry,  all  the 
infinity  of  a  like  love,  she  would  fly  to  my  arms,  were  she  to  die 
through  my  embrace.  I  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  my  great  sym- 
phony ('Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  Artist'),  in  which  the  development 
of  my  infernal  passion  is  to  be  portrayed;  I  have  it  all  in  my  head, 
but  I  cannot  write  anything.  Let  us  wait." 

The  objegt  of  Berlioz's  love,  by  turn  divine  and  "infernal,"  was  of 
course  Harriet  (Henrietta)  Smithson,  the  statuesque  and  "golden- 
voiced"  Shakespearean  actress  from  Ireland.  He  had  not  met  Miss 
Smithson  —  knew  her  as  yet  only  by  the  pathos  of  her  Ophelia  or  Juliet, 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  language  entirely  strange  as  he  shivered  with 
frenzy  at  his  place  in  the  stalls.  The  "Fantastic  Symphony"  was  Berlioz's 
declaration  of  passion  for  the  lovely  tragedian.  It  was  by  its  performance 
that  he  convinced  her  of  his  sincerity  and  finally  won  her  as  his  wife. 

"M.  Berlioz  was  madly  in  love  with  this  woman  for  three  years," 
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wrote  Julien  Tiersot,  "and  it  is  to  this  passion  that  we  owe  the  savage 
symphony  that  we  hear  today."  It  is  possible  to  demur  that  there 
might  still  have  been  a  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  or  something  very  like 
it,  without  Harriet  Smithson,  just  as  there  might  still  have  been  a 
"Tristan  and  Isolde,"  if  Mathilde  Wesendonck  had  never  entered  the 
life  of  Richard  Wagner.  One  may  believe  that  Berlioz's  state  of  mind 
and  k?art  could  have  found  fuel  elsewhere  if  the  Irish  beauty  had 
never  crossed  the  English  channel;  when  she  returned  to  London  the 
flame  raged  with  equal  ferocity  over  Camille  Moke,  the  diminutive 
pianist  who  never  gave  him  more  than  a  grudging  share  of  her  heart, 
and  the  symphony  progressed  without  abatement.*  But  the  actress,  or 
that  composite  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet  which  in  1830  dominated  his 
fervid  imagination,  was  indisputably  the  center  of  the  vortex  of  his 
feelings  as  the  score  took  its  shape.  The  music  became  the  mirror  of  the 
unreined  speculations  of  the  artist,  as  he  paced  boulevards  and  quays 
through  sleepless  nights,  was  racked  by  emotional  storms  which  he 
himself  had  worked  up.  He  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  by 
waking  nightmares  of  macabre  imaginings. 

The  image  of  his  beloved  one  is  expressed  in  a  constantly  recurring 

*Hippeau  has  tried  to  build  a  case  that  Berlioz's  vengeful  feelings  in  the  "Fantastic"  were 
really  prompted  by  the  inconstant  Camille.  Tiersot  assembles  the  evidence  of  dates  to 
disprove  him. 
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melody,  an  "idee  fixe"  as  he  called  it,  an  obsessing  idea  which  is  almost 
a  pathological  "fixation,"  persisting  in  the  music  as  in  the  artist's 
thoughts,  becoming  by  turn  impassioned,  beatific,  remote,  ignoble,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  changing  scene. 

The  following  programme  was  published  in  the  score: 

PROGRAMME 

OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  young  musician  of  morbid  sensibility  and  ardent  imagination  poisons  himselt 
with  opium  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair.  The  narcotic  dose,  too  weak  to  result  in 
death,  plunges  him  into  a  heavy  sleep  accompanied  by  the  strangest  visions,  during 
which  his  sensations,  sentiments,  and  recollections  are  translated  in  his  sick  brain 
into  musical  thoughts  and  images.  The  beloved  woman  herself  has  become  for  him 
a  melody,  like  a  fixed  idea  which  he  finds  and  hears  everywhere. 

PART  I 
DREAMS,  PASSIONS 

He  first  recalls  that  uneasiness  of  soul,  that  vague  des  passions,  those  moments  of 
causeless  melancholy  and  joy,  which  he  experienced  before  seeing  her  whom  he 
loves;  then  the  volcanic  love  with  which  she  suddenly  inspired  him,  his  moments 
of  delirious  anguish,  of  jealous  fury,  his  returns  to  loving  tenderness,  and  his 
religious  consolations. 

PART  II 
A  BALL 
He  sees  his  beloved  at  a  ball,  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  a  brilliant  f^te. 

PART  III 

SCENE  IN  THE  FIELDS 

One  summer  evening  in  the  country  he  hears  two  shepherds  playing  a  ranz-des- 
vaches  in  alternate  dialogue;  this  pastoral  duet,  the  scene  around  him,  the  light 
rustling  of  the  trees  gently  swayed  by  the  breeze,  some  hopes  he  has  recently  con- 
ceived, all  combine  to  restore  an  unwonted  calm  to  his  heart  and  to  impart  a  more 
cheerful  coloring  to  his  thoughts;  but  she  appears  once  miore,  his  heart  stops  beat- 
ing, he  is  agitated  with  painful  presentiments;  if  she  were  to  betray  him!  .  .  .  One 
of  the  shepherds  resumes  his  artless  melody,  the  other  no  longer  answers  him.  The 
sun  sets  .  .  .  the  sound  of  distant  thunder  .  .  .  solitude  .  .  .  silence.  .  .  . 

PART  IV 

MARCH  TO  THE  SCAFFOLD 

He  dreams  that  he  has  killed  his  beloved,  that  he  is  condemned  to  death,  and 
Led  to  execution.  The  procession  advances  to  the  tones  of  a  march  which  is  now 
sombre  and  wild,  now  brilliant  and  solemn,  in  which  the  dull  sound  of  the  tread 
of  heavy  feet  follows  without  transition  upon  the  most  resounding  outburst.  At  the 
end,  the  fixed  idea  reappears  for  an  instant,  like  a  last  love-thought  interrupted  by 
the  fatal  stroke. 

PART  V 

WALPURGISNIGHT'S  DREAM 

He  sees  himself  at  the  witches'  Sabbath,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  group  of 
ghosts,  magicians,  and  monsters  of  all  sorts,  who  have  come  together  for  his  obse- 
quies. He  hears  strange  noises,  groans,  ringing  laughter  shrieks  to  which  other 
shrieks  seem  to  reply.  The  beloved  melody  again  reappears;  but  it  has  lost  its  noble 
and  timid  character;  it  has  become  an  ignoble,  trivial,  and  grotesque  dance-tune;  it 
is  she  who  comes  to  the  witches'  Sabbath.  .  .  .  Howlings  of  joy  at  her  arrival  .  .  . 
she  takes  part  in  the  diabolic  orgy.  .  .  .  Funeral  knells,  burlesque  parody  on  the 
Dies  Irae.  Witches*  dance.  The  witches'  dance  and  the  Dies  Irae  together. 
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The  originality  of  the  "Fantastic  Symphony"  lay  not  in  its  pro- 
gramme: unbridled,  Hoffmannesque  fantasy  was  the  order  of  the  day 
in  France,  though  Berlioz  worked  up  a  fever  some  degrees  above  that 
of  Hugo  or  Chateaubriand.  He  led  the  pace  in  his  craze  for  Shake- 
speare and  for  Harriet  Smithson  —  but  he  was  by  no  means  alone  in 
his  enthusiasm.  The  English  Bard  had  become  the  topic  of  every 
salon,  and  so  had  his  fair  purveyor  from  Ireland.  It  was  the  theatrical 
idol  of  Paris  upon  whom  the  unknown  student  boldly  set  his  heart. 
But  that  quality  in  Berlioz  which  set  him  above  his  fellows  was  a 
burning  power  directly  to  transfer  his  emotions  into  music,  suffusing 
it  completely  with  his  mood,  his  "vagues  des  passions,'  his  melan- 
choly of  solitude. 

When  Berlioz  composed  his  "immense  symphony,"  as  he  called  it, 
with  an  eye  to  startling  Parisian  audiences,  and  to  impressing  Miss 
Smithson  herself  with  the  depth  and  enormity  of  his  feelings,  he  had 
reason  for  content  in  having  achieved  a  score  truly  monstrous  for  its 
time.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  symphonic  music  by  the 
year  1830  had  never  departed  from  strictly  classical  proprieties.  The 
waltz  had  never  risen  above  the  ballroom  level.  Beethoven  had  been 
dead  but  a  few  years  and  the  "Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "Leonore" 
Overtures  were  still  the  last  word  in  descriptive  music.  Even  opera 
with  its  fondness  for  eery  subjects  had  produced  nothing  more 
graphic  than  the  Wolf's  Glen  scene  irom  "Der  Freischiitz'  —  mu^ic^X 
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cold  shivers  which  Berlioz  had  heard  at  the  Opera  and  absorbed  with 
every  fibre  in  his  being.  Wagner  was  still  an  obscure  student  of  seven- 
teen with  all  of  his  achievement  still  ahead  of  him.  Liszt  was  not  to 
invent  the  "symphonic  poem"  for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  the  later 
flood  of  programme  music  would  be  deeply  indebted  to  its  precursor  of 
two  decades.  This  piece  of  bold  and  vivid  coloring,  descriptive  music 
in  the  fullest  sense,  finding  its  own  form  with  clarity  and  precision  of 
detail,  was  the  first  important,  the  first  lasting  effort  of  a  youth  of 
twenty-five.  He  was  an  aspirant  of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  a  little-trained 
and  intractable  student,  looked  down  upon  with  cold  disfavor  for  the 
most  part  by  the  officialdom,  the  musical  grammarians  of  the 
Conservatoire.  He  had  contrived  some  performances  of  his  early  mu- 
sical attempts  and  had  attracted  some  attention,  but  those  performances 
were  notorious,  and  had  put  him  in  bad  odor  with  all  musical  "right 
thinking."  When  the  "Fantastic"  was  performed  at  the  Conservatory, 
November  19,  1830,  Cherubini,  the  venerable  director  who  according 
to  Berlioz  did  his  best  to  prevent  it,  pointedly  stayed  outside,  and  when 
asked  afterwards  whether  he  had  heard  it,  answered  sourly  with  his 
thick  Italian  accent:  "Ze  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'aller  savoir  comment  il  ne 
faut  pas  faire." 

M.  Boschot  points  out  that  Berlioz  finally  abandoned  his  printed 
programme,  allowing  the  bare  titles  to  suffice.  The  question  thus  re- 
solves itself  to  the  inevitable  basis  of  music  serving  its  own  ends.  As 
music,  the  symphony  must  stand  for  final  judgment,  and  as  music 
freed  from  the  prejudices  which  literary  extravagances  usually  breed, 
it  can  best  survive  the  tests  of  balance  and  continence,  integration  of 
style,  perfection  of  workmanship.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that 
these  literary  extravagances  did  not  really  give  birth  to  the  music,  but 
were  the  composer's  post  facto  attempt  to  justify  it.  Unfortunately,  they 
had  the  wrong  effect  upon  the  public,  who  could  not  see  that  while 
word  images  ran  away  with  Berlioz's  judgment,  tonal  images  did  not. 
When  the  music,  however  vivid,  possessed  him,  the  sure  instinct  and 
fine  control  of  the  master  were  never  relaxed. 

Robert  Schumann,  defending  the  "Fantastic  Symphony,"  made  a 
tactical  advance  upon  a  general  prejudice  against  its  verbal  explana- 
tions by  approaching  it  purely  as  a  piece  of  musical  structure,  establish- 
ing its  fundamental  soundness  as  a  symphony  before  so  much  as 
mentioning  its  labels.  The  Symphony  has  never  had  a  more  tactful 
apologia  than  this  one  by  the  constant  friend  of  untrammelled  fantasy. 
Writing  perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  those  German  pedants  who  dis- 
approved of  "signboards"  in  music,  he  pointed  out  in  effect  that  the 
score  needs  no  interlineal  programme,  for  it  weaves  its  own  fantasy 
with  inescapable  forcefulness.  With  remarkable  discernment,  con- 
sidering that  he  had  seen  it  only  in  piano  score,  Schumannn  lays 


his  finger  upon  the  essential  virtues  of  the  music:  "If,  as  M.  Fetis 
declares,*  not  even  Berlioz's  best  friends  dare  break  a  lance  for  him 
in  regard  to  melody,  then  I  must  be  counted  among  his  enemies.  .  .  . 
His  melodies  are  distinguished  by  such  intensity  of  almost  every  tone, 
that  like  some  old  folk-songs  they  will  scarcely  bear  a  harmonic  accom- 
paniment, and  even  seem  to  lose  in  fulness  of  tone  when  accompanied. 
.  .  .  His  melodies  are  not  to  be  listened  to  with  the  ears  alone,  else 
they  will  pass  by  misunderstood  by  those  who  do  not  know  how  to 
sing  them  in  their  hearts;  but  for  those  who  do,  they  possess  a  meaning 
that  seems  to  grow  deeper  the  more  often  they  are  heard." 

"It  was  immediately  after  my  first  effort  at  setting  'Faust,'  "     wrote 
Berlioz  in  his  memoirs,  "and  while  I  was  yet  strongly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Goethe's  poem,  that  I  wrote  my  'Symphonie  Fantastique.' 
Some  portions  cost  me  great  labor,  while  others  were  composed  with 
incredible  ease.  For  instance,  I  labored  for  three  weeks  over  the  Adagio 
(Scene  aux  Champs),  which  always  affects  the  public  so  keenly  —  and 
myself  too,  for  that  matter  —  and  two  or  three  times  gave  it  up  as 
hopeless.  'La  Marche  an  Supplice/  on  the  other  hand,  was  written  in 
one  night.  Still,  I  kept  on  adding  finishing  touches  to  both  numbers, 
and  to  the  whole  work  for  several  years."  It  is  not  strictly  true  that 
he  wrote  his  Symphony  in  a  single  burst  of  inspiration.  The  ''idee 
fixe/'  the  long-breathed  melody  of  the  romantic  lover  which  is  de- 
veloped or  reverted  to  in  each  movement,  may  be  found  almost  bar 
for  bar  with  little  variation  in  the  cantata  "Herminie"  with  which  he 
took  the  second  prize  in  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  competition  in 
the  same  year.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  his  twelfth  year  when  he  "fell  in 
love,  desperately,  hopelessly"  with  Estelle  Debceuf,  the  girl  of  eighteen 
at  St.  Andre  whose  beautiful  "pink  shoes"  completed  his  captivation. 
Hurt  and  mortified  when  his  evident  infatuation  only  caused  smiles  of 
amusement,  the  boy  of  the  precocious  heart  poured  his  melancholy, 
his  "mal  d'isolement,"  into  a  melody  as  a  setting  for  Florian's  "Estelle 
et  Nemorin."  The  song  was  destroyed  and,  as  he  believed,  lost,  t  but 
he  remembered  it  when  he  composed  the  "Fantastic  Symphony."  "No, 
time  itself  is  powerless  —  no  after-loves  can  blot  out  the  first,"  wrote 
Berlioz,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  his  first  vivid  musical  impulses. 
"When  I  began  to  write  my  'Symphonie  Fantastique/  in   1829,  the 
melody  came  back  to  me,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  express  the  overwhelm- 
ing grief  of  a  young  heart  in  the  pangs  of  a  hopeless  passion,  I  wel- 
comed it.  It  is  the  air  for  the  first  violins  at  the  opening  of  the  largo 
in  the  first  part  of  the  work  —  Reveries,  Passions;  I  put  it  in  just  as 


♦Berlioz  had  brought  the  eternal  enmity  of  this  influential  French  critic  upon  his  head  by 
denouncing  him  in  the  very  text  of  his  "Lelio,"  declaimed  publicly  -while  Fetis  sat  in  his  box, 
i  The  song  has  survived  in  a  copy  which  was  made  at  the  time. 
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it  was."  The  "March  to  the  Scaffold/'  if  Tiersot's  theory  is  correct, 
was  none  other  than  a  "Marche  des  gardes"  which  BerHoz  wrote  in 
1826  for  the  unperformed  opera  ''Les  Francs  Jugues."  He  added  the 
melody  of  the  idee  fixe  in  a  few  bars  inserted  at  the  end.  The  students 
of  Berlioz  further  suppose  that  the  waltz  measures  may  have  first  come 
to  his  mind  as  a  sketch  for  'Taust";  that  the  final  orgy,  the  "Witches' 
Sabbat,"  may  have  first  taken  shape  as  a  "Walpurgisnacht"  for  a  pro- 
jected "Faust"  ballet  at  the  Opera.  The  Symphony,  as  such,  underwent 
rewriting  and  retouching  long  after  the  perfervid  months  when  Ber- 
lioz's infatuation  for  the  Irish  Ophelia  was  at  its  crest.  In  other  words, 
it  is  far  more  than  a  specific  record  of  his  love  for  Henrietta  Smithson. 
The  sceptical  might  call  it  a  thrifty  garnering  of  unused  fragments  — 
an  exhibition  of  careful  husbandry.  They  might  go  further  and  say 
that  he  stretched  the  plausibilities  beyond  all  reason  in  incorporating 
a  waltz,  a  march,  an  orgy  into  a  symphony  of  romantic  passion. 
Adolphe  Boschot,  whose  biography  adds  penetrating  understanding  to 
scholarship,  points  out  that  it  possesses  a  true  unity  over  and  above 
its  disparate  elements  and  its  preposterous  story,  a  unity  by  virtue  of 
the  passion  which  filled  the  "jeiine  romantique"  in  this  particular 
period,  burned  with  a  constant  flame,  and  fired  his  imagination  to  a 
frenzy  which  had  like  musical  consequences,  whether  the  object  of  the 
moment  was  Estelle,  Henrietta,  or  the  bewitching  Camille  Moke.  "In 
every  part  this  work  bears  so  aptly  the  character  of  1830,  it  is  so  pre- 
cisely the  musical  reflection  of  the  sensibility  of  the  Berlioz  of  the 
epoch  (and  also  it  contains  so  much  of  his  youth)  that,  studying  it, 
one  does  not  look  for  perfection.  To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  born,  it  comes 
to  life  as  of  the  spring  of  1830." 

[copyrighted] 
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Brahms Symphony  No.  2  in  D  major,   Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Adagio  non   troppo 

III.  Adagietto  grazioso;  quasi  andantino 

IV.  Allegro  con  spirito 
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Copland "A  Lincoln  Portrait" 

Speaker:  Will  Geer 

Tchaikovsky   'Trancesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  IN  D  MAJOR,  Op.  73 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born   at   Hamburg,  May  7,    1833;   died  at  Vienna,  April   3,    1897 


The  Second  Symphony  was  composed  in  1877,  and  first  performed  in  Vienna  on 
December  30  of  the  same  year.  A  performance  followed  at  Leipzig  on  January  10, 
1878,  Brahms  conducting.  Joachim  conducted  it  at  the  Rhine  Festival  in  Dusseldorf, 
and  the  composer  led  the  symphony  in  his  native  Hamburg,  in  the  same  year. 
France  first  heard  it  at  a  popular  concert  in  Paris,  November  21,  1880.  The  first 
American  performance  was  given  by  Theodore  Thomas  in  New  York,  October  3, 
1878.  The  Harvard  Musical  Association  introduced  it  to  Boston  on  January  9,  1879. 
It  was  then  that  John  S.  Dwight  committed  himself  to  the  much  quoted  opinion 
that  "Sterndale  Bennett  could  have  written  a  better  symphony."  Sir  George  Henschel 
included  this  symphony  in  this  orchestra's  first  season   (February  24,  1882). 

The  orchestration:  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns, 
two   trumpets,   three   trombones,   tuba,   timpani,   strings. 

A  FTER  withholding  the  uncompleted  manuscript  of  his  First  Sym- 
JlIl  phony  for  fourteen  years,  Brahms  followed  it  with  another  in 
short  order.  The  First  he  gave  to  Carlsruhe  for  performance  Novem- 
ber 4,  1876.  Almost  exactly  a  year  later  Brahms  entrusted  his  Second 
to  the  more  important  Vienna  Philharmonic,  through  which,  on 
December  30,  1877,  Hans  Richter  first  disclosed  it  to  the  world. 

Brahms,  who  in  his  obscure  twenties  had  been  proclaimed  by 
Schumann  as  the  destined  custodian  of  the  symphonic  tradition,  bore 
his  responsibility  with  unease.  Knowing  full  well  that  the  Weimarites 
were  awaiting  his  first  attempt  at  a  symphony  with  poised  and  sharp- 
ened pens,  he  approached  the  form  with  laborious  care,  revising  and 
reconsidering,  doubly  testing  the  orchestral  medium.  But  when  that 
assertion  of  sheer  mastery,  the  first  Symphony,  had  come  to  pass,  the 
composer,  despite  acrid  remarks  in  some  quarters,  had  every  reason 
for  self-confidence.  The  Second  came  forth  with  apparent  effortlessness 
and  dispatch.  Brahms  sought  no  advice  this  time,  but  surprised  his 
friends  with  a  full-rounded  manuscript. 

Since  Brahm^  did  most  of  his  composing  in  the  summer  season 
when  he  was  free  from  the  distraction  of  concerts,  we  may  assume  that 
the  summer  of  1877,  which  he  spent  at  Portschach,  gave  birth  to  his 
most  sunny,  open,  and  mellifluous  score.  When  he  discovered  this 
lovely  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia,  he  wrote:  "Portschach 
is  most  exquisitely  situated,  and  I  have  found  a  lovely,  and  apparently, 
pleasant  abode  in  the  Schloss!  You  may  tell  everybody  just  simply  this; 
it  will  impress  them.  But  I  may  add  in  parenthesis  that  I  have  just 
two  little  rooms  in  the  housekeeper's  quarters;  my  piano  could  not  be 
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got  up  the  stairs,  it  would  have  burst  the  walls."  When  visitors  became 
so  frequent  as  to  impede  his  work,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  a  more 
secluded  dwelling  on  the  lake  shore.  He  spent  two  more  summers  at 
Portschach,  and  there  poured  forth,  besides  the  symphony,  the  Violin 
Concerto,  the  first  Violin  Sonata,  and  the  two  Rhapsodies  for  piano. 
Op.  79.  Returning  there  from  his  Italian  journey  of  1878,  he  made  his 
first  sketches  for  the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat.  It  was  with  reason 
that  he  wrote  to  Hanslick  from  this  spot:  "So  many  melodies  fly 
about,  one  must  be  careful  not  to  tread  on  them." 

The  uneffusive  Brahms,  who  neither  spoke  nor  tolerated  high  and 
solemn  words  on  subjects  near  his  heart,  had  a  way  of  alluding  to  a 
new  score  in  a  joking  and  misleading  way,  or  producing  the  manu- 
script unexpectedly  at  a  friend's  house,  and  with  an  assumed  casual 
air.  In  September  of  1877,  ^s  the  Second  Symphony  progressed,  he 
wrote  to  Dr.  Billroth:  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  a  pretty  sym- 
phony; I  must  inquire  of  skilled  persons." 

When  his  devoted  friend  and  admirer,  Elisabeth  von  Herzogenberg, 
was  consumed  with  impatience  to  see  the  new  work,  Brahms  took  de- 
light in  playfully  misrepresenting  its  character.  He  wrote  (November 
22,  1877):  "It  is  really  no  symphony,  but  merely  a  Sinfonie*  and  I 
shall  have  no  need  to  play  it  to  you  beforehand.  You  merely  sit  down 
at  the  piano,  put  your  little  feet  on  the  two  pedals  in  turn,  and  strike 
the  chord  of  F  minor  several  times  in  succession,  then  in  the  bass  ff 
and  pp  and  you  will  gradually  gain  a  vivid  impression  of  my  latest." 
And  on  the  day  before  the  first  performance  he  wrote:  "The  orchestra 
here  play  my  new  symphony  with  crepe  bands  on  their  sleeves,  because 
of  its  dirge-like  effect.  It  is  to  be  printed  with  a  black  edge,  too." 

On  the  19th  of  September  he  had  informed  Mme.  Clara  Schumann, 
always  his  nearest  musical  confidante,  that  the  first  movement  was 
completed;  in  early  October  he  played  it  to  her,  together  with  part 
of  the  finale.  In  December,  in  advance  of  the  first  performance,  Brahms 
and  Ignatz  Briill  played  a  piano  duet  arrangement  (by  the  composer)- 
at  the  house  of  Ehrbar  in  Vienna,  to  a  group  of  friends  (a  custom 
which  they  had  started  when  the  First  Symphony  was  about  to  be 
played,  and  which  they  were  to  repeat  before  the  Third  and  Fourth). 
Following  the  premiere,  which  took  place  late  in  December  (probably 
the  30th),  Hans  Richter  conducting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic,  Brahms 
himself  led  the  second  performance  which  was  given  at  the  Leipzig 
Gewandhaus,  on  January  10. 


*  She  had  teasingly  upbraided   him  for  spelling   "symphony"   with   an    "f." 
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*  All  too  soon,  this  concert  will  be  only  a  cl( 
lightful  memory.  But  you  can  have  all  the  encore 
you  want  in  your  own  home. 

Over  fifty  of  the  world's  greatest  masterpieces 
have  been  recorded  exclusively  for  Victor  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction 
of  Serge  Koussevitzky.  Each  of  these  magnificent 
interpretations  is  reproduced  with  thrilling  fidel- 
ity. Consult  the  new  Victor  catalog. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer 
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"A  LINCOLN  PORTRAIT" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  1900 


Aaron  Copland  composed  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  in  1942  at  the  suggestion  of 
Andre  Kostelanetz,  to  whom  the  score  is  dedicated  and  who  conducted  its  first 
performance  at  a  Pension  Fund  concert  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Cincinnati,  May  14,  1942. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  wood  winds  in  twos,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three 
trombones,  tuba,  percussion,  harp  and  strings. 

The  text  of  "A  Lincoln  Portrait"  is  as  follows: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  hislory." 

That  is  what  he  said. 

That  is  what  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

"Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No 
personal  significance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another 
of  us.  The  fiery  trial  through  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down, 
in  honor  or  dishonor,  to  the  latest  generation.  We  —  even  we  here  — 
hold  the  power  and  bear  the  responsibility." 

He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lived  in  Illinois. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present. 
The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  nexu,  so  tue  must  think  aneio  and  act 
anew.  We  must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall  save  our 
country." 

When  standing  erect  he  was  six  feet  four  inches  tall. 
And  this  is  what  he  said: 
He  said: 

"It  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  tivo  principles  —  right  and  wrong 
throughout  the  world.  .  .  .  It  is  the  same  spirit  that  says,  'You 
toil  and  work  and  earn  bread  and  I'll  eat  it.'  No  matter  in  what 
shape  it  comes,  whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks  to 
bestride  the  people  of  his  oiun  nation  and  live  by  the  fruit  of 
their  labor,  or  from  one  race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving 
another  race,  it  is  the  same  tyrannical  principle." 

Lincoln  was  a  quiet  man. 

Abe  Lincoln  was  a  quiet  and  a  melancholy  man. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  democracy, 

This  is  what  he  said: 

He  said: 
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''As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  luould  not  he  a  master.  This  expresses 
my  idea  of  democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the  extent 
of  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  these  United  States,  is  ever- 
lasting in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen, 
For  on  the  battleground  at  Gettysburg,  this  is  what  he  said: 
This  is  what  Abe  Lincoln  said: 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead  xoe  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  luhich  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorf?  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  portion,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned." *  There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 
middle  section,  andante  cantahile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  ''Nessun  maggior  dolore,"  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

♦The  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  ''//  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  foun,d  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 
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A  Bright  Idea   that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat.  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fit  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss ...  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 
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tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  ufork  of  musical  art.** 
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HIS  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


Concert  Bulletin 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  7 

ivith  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1 944 J 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,   R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

lauga,  n.           krips,  a. 

KESMKOFF.   V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

kassman,  n.      cherkassky,  p 

LEIBOVICI,    J. 

THEODOROWICZ, 

J- 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKV,    P. 

zazofsky,  G. 

EISLER,    D. 

PINFIELD,   C. 

BEALE,    M. 

dubbs,  H. 

KNUDSON,   C. 

ZUNG,    M, 

LEVEEN,  P. 

GORODETZKY,    L 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,   R. 

HILLYER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,   H. 

seinjger,  S. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

VAN    WYNBERGEN, 

C. 

(iROVER,  H. 

CAUHAI'E,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L, 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND, 

E. 

GERHARDT,   S, 

HUMPHREY 

,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTI,   J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,    H.        ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,    E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

ZIMBLER,  J.               nieland. 
Basses 

M. 

MARJOLLET,    L- 

MOLEUX,   G. 

JUHT,   L. 

greenberg,  h.         girard,  h 

BARWICKI,  J. 

DUFRESNE,   G. 

FRANKEL,  I. 

PORTNOI,    H.                    PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,   F. 

polatschek,  v. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS, 

J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 

\alerio,  m. 

panenka,  e. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,   J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn                Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  R. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

VALKENIER,  W. 

•     mager,  c. 

RAICHMAN,  J. 

SZULC,    R. 

MACDONALD,  W.                   LAFOSSE,  M. 

hansotte,  l. 

POLSTER,    M. 

MEEK,   H. 

voisin,  r. 

COFFEY,    J, 

KEANEY,   P. 

OROSZ,  J. 

LANNOYE,    M. 
GEBHARDT,     W. 

Harps 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

Tuba 

caughey,  e. 

SMITH,   C. 

ADAM,  E. 

Librarian 
rogers,  l.  j. 

arcieri,  e. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,    1943-1944 
SERGE    KOUSSEVITZKY,    Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March    7 


Mozart 'Tine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Barber Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces) 

I.     Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Presto;  allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.  Minuet  of  the  Will-o*-the- Wisps 

II.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

III.     Hungarian  March   (Rakoczy) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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"EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  August  10,  1787.  The  first  performance  was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  ''Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (KOechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty- three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  ''Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni*'  and 
the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik/*  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  ''violoncello  e 
contrabasso"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 


group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  a  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781): 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31),  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife),  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mme,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776.  K.  286),  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 
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SECOND  SYMPHONY  (Dedicated  to  the  Armed  Air  Forces),  Op.  19 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,   1910 


This  Symphony,  recently  completed,  is  having  its  first  performances  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts.  It  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Following  the  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  and  in  New  York  the  week 
following,  recordings  of  the  Symphony  will  be  broadcast  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation by  short  wave  stations  throughout  the  world,  and  scores  will  be  sent  to  London 
and  Moscow. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  wood  blocks,  tom- 
tom, bass  drum,  cymbals,  piano,  an  electrical  "tone  generator,"*  and  strings. 

^amuel  Barber  began  his  score  at  the  Army  Air  Field  in  Fort 
O  Worth,  Texas,  last  September,  where  he  had  the  experience  of 
accompanying  pilots  on  many  flights.  The  composer,  however,  has 
made  no  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  or  tell  a  story,  since  the  emphasis 
in  this  work  is  on  the  emotional  rather  than  the  narrative  factor.  It 
is  in  no  sense  program  music. 

*  This  instrument  has  been  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City. 


Scotch  Tweeds 

of  Character  and  Lasting  Quality 

Choice  of  500  excellent  materials  tor  your 

New  Spring  Coat^  Cape^  or  Suit 

Romanes  &  Paterson 

581  Boylston  Street,  Boston 16  West  57th  Street,  New  York 
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A  Bright   Idecs    that   Flopped 

The  idea  was  to  get  Pop  a  new  outfit.  The  trouble  was  they  bought 
the  coat,  vest  and  trousers  separately,  with  no  special  plan.  Mom  got 
the  coat,  Sis  the  vest  and  Junior  bought  the  trousers.  It  was  a  bright 
idea,  but  it  flopped. 

Sometimes  insurance  policies,  and  the  way  some  people  buy  them, 
fail  to  fir  the  individual  needs  of  the  person  who  buys  them.  What  every 
home  owner  needs  is  planned  insurance  protection  .  .  .  not  a  handful 
of  policies. 

The  best  way  to  get  planned  insurance . . .  protection  that  gives  freedom 
from  worry  over  financial  loss .  .  .  is  to  have  a  Personal  Insurance  Analysis 
made  to  fit  your  individual  insurance  needs  as  they  exist  today.  There  is 
no  charge  for  this  service.  Write  for  further  information. 

THE  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

fJew  England  Department .  •  .  One  Liberty  Sq.,  Boston  7,  Mass. 

Frank  O.  Sargeont,  Resident  Manager 
John  F.  Mulhern,  Jr.,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr.  John  J.  Murray,  Asst.  Res.  Mgr. 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Alan  with  the  Plan 
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Hear 
The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under  the  direction  of 


exclusively  on  Victor  Red  Seal  Records 


Think  what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  enjoy 
concerts  like  these  whenever  you  wished — 
and  in  your  own  home!  The  new  Victor 
catalog  presents  a  long  list  of  recordings  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
inspired  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky. 
Included  are  masterpieces  of  Beethoven, 
Brahms,  Haydn,  Mendelssohn  .  .  .  Stravin- 
sky, Prokofieff,  Ravel,  Moussorgsky,  and 
many  others.  You  are  sure  to  find  several  of 
your  favorites,  each  in  a  magnificent  per- 
formance. 

To  help  us  make  new  Victor  Records  for  you, 
sell  your  old  ones  to  your  dealer. 


The  first  of  the  three  movements,  which  is  in  sonata  form,  begins  with 
repeated  chords  of  seconds  at  the  interval  of  a  seventh,  and  the  first 
theme,  based  on  them,  is  announced  by  the  strings.  Later,  a  second 
figure  in  sixteenths,  3-8,  agitato),  leads  into  a  lyric  theme,  first  played 
by  the  oboe.  A  crescendo  closes  the  exposition.  The  development 
opens  with  a  contrapuntal  section  beginning  with  the  seconds,  and 
works  up  to  a  stretto  for  full  orchestra  based  on  the  agitato  figure 
in  sixteenths.  Woodblocks  and  drums  join  the  percussion  in  augmen- 
tation and  diminution  of  this  figure.  Piled  seconds  in  the  brass  lead 
into  a  recapitulation  of  the  three  main  themes.  The  movement  closes 
quietly  in  high  violins. 

The  second  movement,  of  nocturnal  character,  is  based  on  a  slow 
ostinato  5-4  rhythm,  first  played  by  muted  solo  'cellos  and  basses  and 
later  by  all  the  strings  and  brasses.  Over  this  accompaniment  an  Eng- 
lish horn  sings  a  lonely  melody  in  4-4  time,  which  gives  a  curious 
oscillating  rhythmic  counterpoint.  There  is  a  crescendo  into  the  high 
strings  and  the  climax  is  interrupted  by  an  electrical  instrument 
which  simulates  the  sound  of  a  radio-beam.  The  latter  is  a  code  signal 
used  in  night  or  blind  flying,  or  over  unknown  territory,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pilot  to  his  course.  But  its  use  in  the  symphony  is  primarily 
musical  and  not  descriptive.  Various  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
imitate  the  rhythmic  code-signal  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  while  the  English  horn  melody  is  played  by  the  strings. 
Two  muted  trumpets  echo  the  fading  radio-beam. 

The  third  movement  begins  presto,  with  a  spiral  figure  for  strings. 


Two  New  England  Institutions 


Ask    Your   Agent   or   Broker   to  Insure   Your  Property 
with  the 


Boston  SnSurance  Company 

Incorporated  1873 

(J^lb  Colonp  SnSurance  Companp 

Incorporated  1906 


I         87  Kilby  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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and  interruptions  by  brass,  in  free  rhythm.  This  introduction  leads 
into  a  set  of  variations  and  short  fugato  (Allegro  molto)  on  a  relentless 
bass,  repeated  throughout  the  orchestra  in  subsequent  variations.  The 
spiral  string  figure  reappears  in  augmentation  in  the  brass,  and  also 
in  the  coda,  bringing  the  work  to  a  dynamic  close. 


Music  figured  early  in  Samuel  Barber's  life.  It  is  told  that  he  had 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  seven  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  there  he  studied  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  But  his  main  interest 
was  composition,  which  he  studied  with  Rosario  Scalero. 

There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  in  Salzburg,  in  Moscow,  and 
other  European  cities.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed 
his  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  No. 
1,  his  Violin  Concerto  and  his  "Commando  March."  His  Adagio  for 
Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber  has  also  written  a  Sym- 
phony in  One  Movement,  which  he  has  lately  revised,  a  second 
"Essay,"  and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  in- 
cludes a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone 
voice  and  string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata  and  a  String  Quartet 
in  G  minor.  For  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (for 
women's  voices),  "Reincarnation,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ord- 
nance Map"  (for  men's  voices  and  kettle  drums).  He  has  also  written 
a  number  of  songs. 

His  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were  inter- 
rupted in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Corporal  Barber  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
,Army  Air  Corps  and  stationed  at  Stewart  Field  in  New  York. 

ICOPTRIGHTFDJ 


SHERATON  HOTELS 

The   Country's  fastest  growing  chain   of  fine  Hotels 

Boston— Providence— Springfield— New  York— Newark 
Philadelphia— Washington— Detroit 

Rates:  Single,  $3  to  $4  and  up 

Booking  Offices— LAFayette  0680  in  Boston 

LExington  2-1200  in  New  York 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

^p'HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
A  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans/' 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard, 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
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personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  -  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aher  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aher  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  I  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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ticularly  important  role  in  the  first  movement,  betore  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 
E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms,  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Duf  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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THREE    EXCERPTS    from    the    "DAMNATION    OF    FAUST," 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.  24 

("Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andr6,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted  the  first  Boston  performance  on  May  14 
of  the  same  year.  There  were  three  performances  by  Mr.  Lang  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  last  two  of  them  Georg  Henschel  and  Lillian  Bailey  were  soloists.  The 
Cantata  as  a  whole  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphany  Or- 
chestra on  November  30,  1934,  the  Cecilia  Society  chorus  assisting. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 

two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 

and  two  cornets,  three   trombones,  tympani    (two  players),   triangle,   cymbals   and 

strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  ''Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  "Ballet  des  Sylphes/'  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  ''La  Damnation  de  Faust/'  were  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile  around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo,  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
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Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  ''Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  answer  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  never  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SECOND  CONCERT 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  8 


Programme 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I,     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Barber Second  Symphony  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces) 

I.    Allegro  ma  non  troppo  Op.  19 

II.     Andante  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Presto;  allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major.  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

Berlioz Excerpts  from  "The  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Op.  24 

I.  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- Wisps 

II.  Dance  of  the  Sylphs 

III.     Hungarian  March  (Rakoczy) 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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•'EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 

The  score  was   dated   by   Mozart   August    10,   1787.   The   first   performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  '* Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik*'  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty- three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  ''Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  '*Harmonie- 
musik"  with  ^^hich  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  ''Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  "violoncello  e 
contrahasso,"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
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sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  a  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  ''Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781): 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31),  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife),  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mme,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 

*~Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776.  K.  286).  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 
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SECOND  SYMPHONY  (Dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces),  Op.  19 

By  Samuel  Barber 

Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,   1910 


.  This  Symphony,  recently  completed,  is  having  its  first  performances  at  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts.  It  was  composed  by  commission  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
Following  the  performances  by  this  orchestra  in  Boston  and  in  New  York  the  week 
following,  recordings  of  the  Symphony  will  be  broadcast  by  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation by  short  wave  stations  throughout  the  world,  and  scores  will  be  sent  to  London 
and  Moscow. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon, 
four  horns,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  wood  blocks,  tom- 
tom, bass  drum,  cymbals,  piano,  an  electrical  "tone  generator,"*  and  strings. 

QAMUEL  Barber  began  his  score  at  the  Army  Air  Field  in  Fort 
O  Worth,  Texas,  last  September,  where  he  had  the  experience  of 
accompanying  pilots  on  many  flights.  The  composer,  however,  has 
made  no  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  or  tell  a  story,  since  the  emphasis 
in  this  work  is  on  the  emotional  rather  than  the  narrative  factor.  It 
is  in  no  sense  program  music. 

The  first  of  the  three  movements,  which  is  in  sonata  form,  begins  with 
repeated  chords  of  seconds  at  the  interval  of  a  seventh,  and  the  first 
theme,  based  on  them,  is  announced  by  the  strings.  Later,  a  second 
figure  in  sixteenths  (3-8,  agitato),  leads  into  a  lyric  theme,  first  played 
by  the  oboe.  A  crescendo  closes  the  exposition.  The  development 
opens  with  a  contrapuntal  section  beginning  with  the  seconds,  and 
works  up  to  a  stretto  for  full  orchestra  based  on  the  agitato  figure 
in  sixteenths.  Woodblocks  and  drums  join  the  percussion  in  augmen- 
tation and  diminution  of  this  figure.  Piled  seconds  in  the  brass  lead 
into  a  recapitulation  of  the  three  main  themes.  The  movement  closes 
quietly  in  high  violins. 

The  second  movement,  of  nocturnal  character,  is  based  on  a  slow 
ostinato  5-4  rhythm,  first  played  by  muted  solo  'cellos  and  basses  and 
later  by  all  the  strings  and  brasses.  Over  this  accompaniment  an  Eng- 
lish horn  sings  a  lonely  melody  in  4-4  time,  which  gives  a  curious 
oscillating  rhythmic  counterpoint.  There  is  a  crescendo  into  the  high 
strings  and  the  climax  is  interrupted  by  an  electrical  instrument 
which  simulates  the  sound  of  a  radio-beam.  The  latter  is  a  code  signal 
used  in  night  or  blind  flying,  or  over  unknown  territory,  in  order  to 
keep  the  pilot  to  his  course.  But  its  use  in  the  symphony  is  primarily 
musical  and  hot  descriptive.  Various  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
imitate  the  rhythmic  code-signal  which  continues  to  the  end  of  the 
movement,  while  the  English  horn  melody  is  played  by  the  strings. 
Two  muted  trumpets  echo  the  fading  radio-beam. 

The  third  movement  begins  presto,  with  a  spiral  figure  for  strings, 
and  interruptions  by  brass,  in  free  rhythm.  This  introduction  leads 
into  a  set  of  variations  and  short  fugato  {Allegro  molto)  on  a  relentless 
bass,  repeated  throughout  the  orchestra  in  subsequent  variations.  The 

*  This  instrument  has  been  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  at  the  Bell  Telephone 
Laboratories  in  New  York  City. 
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spiral  string  figure  reappears  in  augmentation  in  the  brass,  and  also 
in  the  coda,  bringing  the  work  to  a  dynamic  close. 

Music  figured  early  in  Samuel  Barber's  life.  It  is  told  that  he  had 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  seven  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  there  he  studied  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  But  his  main  interest 
was  composition,  which  he  studied  with  Rosario  Scalero. 

There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  in  Salzburg,  in  Moscow,  and 
other  European  cities.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed 
his  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  his  "Essay  for  Orchestra"  No. 
1,  his  Violin  Concerto  and  his  "Commando  March."  His  Adagio  for 
Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and 
taken  by  him  to  South  America.  Mr.  Barber  has  also  written  a  Sym- 
phony in  One  Movement,  which  he  has  lately  revised,  a  second 
"Essay,"  and  "Music  for  a  Scene  from  Shelley."  His  chamber  music  in- 
cludes a  Serenade  for  String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone 
voice  and  string  quartet),  a  Violoncello  Sonata  and  a  String  Quartet 
in  B  minor.  For  chorus  he  has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (for 
women's  voices),  "Reincarnations,"  and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ord- 
nance Map"  (for  men's  voices  and  kettle  drums).  He  has  also  written 
a  number  of  songs. 

His  plans  for  several  new  works,  including  an  opera,  were  inter- 
rupted in  September,  1942,  when  he  was  called  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army.  Corporal  Barber  is  at  present  attached  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  stationed  at  Stewart  Field  in  New  York. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
V^ienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  Avas  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra- bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

'^p'HE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
A  phony  was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  ''Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans/' 
whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  t^pid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin  Godard, 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
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from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  which,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 

"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  dbwn,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aher  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  dber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  I  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  ronqner  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,  but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  dear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Duf  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [inner e  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim,  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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THREE    EXCERPTS    from    the    "DAMNATION    OF    FAUST," 

Dramatic  Legend,  Op.   24 

("Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps,"  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs,"  and 

"Rakoczy  March") 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  at  La  Cote  Saint-Andre,  December  11,  1803;  died  at  Paris,  March  9,  1869 


Berlioz  composed  his  Dramatic  Legend  in  1845  and  1846.  The  first  performance 
was  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris,  December  6,  1846.  The  Cantata  was  first  per- 
formed in  America  February  12,  1880,  when  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  introduced  it 
in  New  York.  Mr.  B.  J.  Lang  conducted  the  first  Boston  performance  on  May  14 
of  the  same  year.  There  were  three  performances  by  Mr.  Lang  in  that  year,  and 
in  the  last  two  of  them  Georg  Henschel  and  Lillian  Bailey  were  soloists.  The 
Cantata  as  a  whole  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphany  Or- 
chestra on  November  30,  1934,  the  Cecilia  Society  chorus  assisting. 

Berlioz  based  his  text  upon  Gerard  de  Nerval's  translation  of  Goethe's  "Faust." 

The  "Minuet  of  the  Will-of-the-Wisps"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  two  piccolos, 
two  oboes,  two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  four  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets 
and  two  cornets,  three  trombones,  tympani  (two  players),  triangle,  cymbals  and 
strings. 

The  "Ballet  of  the  Sylphs"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  clarinets,  two 
tympani,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  "March"  is  scored  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  four 
bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets  and  two  cornets,  three  trombones  and  tuba, 
tympani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  triangle  and  strings. 

THE  ''Minuet  des  Follets"  and  the  ''Ballet  des  Sylphes/'  instrumental 
interludes  in  Berlioz's  cantata,  "La  Damnation  de  Faust/'  were  both 
concerned  with  the  conjurations  of  Mephistopheles.  The  minuet  oc- 
curs in  the  score  as  the  Evil  One  calls  up  the  will-o'-the-wisps,  "spirits 
of  flickering  flame,"  to  bewilder  Marguerite  and  beguile  her  heart, 
that  she  may  succumb  to  Faust,  whom  she  is  to  see  for  the  first  time. 
The  fragile  dance  measures  of  the  sylphs  are  used  by  Mephistopheles 
to  fill  the  brain  of  the  sleeping  Faust  with  fair  dreams  of  Marguerite, 
whom  he  is  about  to  meet.  There  is  a  preparatory  chorus  wherein 
sylphs  and  gnomes,  with  Mephistopheles,  soothe  Faust  to  sleep,  and 
then  the  "dance  of  the  sylphs,"  with  this  direction:  "The  spirits  of  the 
air  hover  awhile' around  the  slumbering  Faust,  then  gradually  dis- 
appear." 

The  minuet  in  its  first  section  is  confined  to  the  wind  sections  of 
the  orchestra.  The  strings  enter,  and  there  is  a  long  and  free  develop- 
ment. In  a  trio-like  middle  section,  a  new  melodious  theme  is  sung 
by  the  strings,  the  D  major  changed  to  D  minor.  This  portion  ends 
with  tremolo  chords  increasing  from  piano  to  fortissimo^  a  fragmentary 
da  capo,  and  a  closing  episode,  swift  and  light,  the  piccolo  uppermost. 
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This  presto  is  a  witty  reminder  of  the  serenade  of  Mephistopheles. 
Just  before  the  end,  brief  phrases  from  the  minuet  itself  are  swept 
away  by  the  rushing  and  brilliant  close. 

The  ''Ballet  des  Sylphes"  is  in  an  ethereal  pianissimo  throughout, 
with  an  elfin  waltz  melody  sung  by  the  violins  over  an  unvarying 
pedal  in  the  'cellos  and  basses,  and  delicate  accompaniment  in  the 
harps,  wood  winds  and  other  strings.  As  the  spirits  of  the  air,  having 
accomplished  their  purpose,  gradually  disappear,  the  already  slight 
substance  of  the  music  evaporates  into  nothingness. 

Berlioz  tells  in  his  Memoirs  how  he  wrote  the  "March"  in  Vienna, 
in  one  night,  upon  the  Hungarian  air  "Rakoczy,"  which  he  had 
recently  heard:  "The  extraordinary  effect  it  produced  at  Pesth  made 
me  resolve  to  introduce  it  into  Faust,  by  taking  the  liberty  of  placing 
my  hero  in  Hungary  at  the  opening  of  the  act,  and  making  him 
present  at  the  march  of  a  Hungarian  army  across  the  plain.  A  German 
critic  considered  it  most  extraordinary  in  me  to  have  made  Faust 
travel  in  such  a  place.  I  do  not  see  why,  and  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  in  the  least  to  bring  him  in  in  any  other  direction  if  it  would 
have  benefited  the  piece.  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  follow  Goethe's 
plot,  and  the  most  eccentric  travels  may  be  attributed  to  such  a  per- 
sonage as  Faust,  without  transgressing  the  bounds  of  possibility. 
Other  German  critics  took  up  the  same  thesis,  and  attacked  me  with 
even  greater  violence  about  my  modifications  of  Goethe's  text  and 
plot,  just  as  though  there  were  no  other  Faust  but  Goethe's,  and  as 
if  it  were  possible  to  set  the  whole  of  such  a  poem  to  music  without 
altering  its  arrangement.  I  was  stupid  enough  to  answer  them  in  the 
preface  to  the  'Damnation  of  Faust.'  I  have  often  wondered  why 
I  was  never  reproached  about  the  book  of  'Romeo  and  Juliet,'  which 
is  not  very  like  the  immortal  tragedy.  No  doubt  because  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  German.  Patriotism!  Fetishism!  Cretinism!" 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,   Conductor 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March    14 


Programme 

Mozart "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik,"  Serenade  for 

String  Orchestra  (Koechel  No.  525) 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Romanza 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Rondo:  Allegro 

Brahms Symphony  No.  3  in  F  major,  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II,  Andante 

III.  Poco  allegretto 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 

MoussoRGSKY Preludc  to  "Khovanstchina" 

Tchaikovsky "Francesca  da  Rimini,"   Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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'EINE  KLEIN E  NACHTMUSIK,"  Serenade  for  String  Orchestra 

(K-  525) 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  score  was   dated   by   Mozart   August    10,   1787.   The  first   performance   was 
probably  in  Vienna. 

Mozart's  contemporaries  expected  from  him,  as  from  any  musi- 
cian of  high  standing,  an  inexhaustible  fertility  in  deft  music, 
which  could  be  ordered  at  will  by  the  prosperous  citizens,  for  their 
entertainments.  The  '' Unterhaltungsmusik"  would  grace  the  festivities 
at  a  wedding,  or  offer  pleasing  interludes  to  the  good  wine  and  con- 
versation at  table.  It  might  help  celebrate  the  "name  day"  of  some 
prominent  personage,  with  perhaps  a  serenade  in  a  garden  where  a 
small  group  of  wind  players,  with  "Nachtmusik"  composed  for  the 
occasion,  would  make  an  evening  party  quite  charming.  Divertimenti, 
cassations,  serenades,  Mozart  provided  on  the  shortest  notice  (Koechel's 
catalogue  lists  thirty-three  of  them  as  surviving).  A  standing  wonder 
of  Mozart's  genius  was  that  he  often  gave  something  infinitely  better 
than  was  asked  of  him  —  that  he  now  and  then  squandered  on  these 
frequent  and  passing  gaieties  some  of  his  truly  precious  and  undying 
musical  thoughts. 

Mozart's  serenades  or  divertimenti  are  usually  scored  for  strings 
with  winds,  or  completely  for  wind  instruments.  They  were  mostly 
written  for  Salzburg;  after  1782,  no  more  were  forthcoming.  Mozart's 
light  music  for  Viennese  consumption  seems  to  have  consisted  of 
German  and  contra-dances,  and  minuets.  ''Fine  Kleine  Nachtmusik" 
is  an  exception  in  that  it  was  written  for  strings  alone  and  for  per- 
formance in  Vienna.  The  score  was  dated  by  Mozart  as  of  August  10, 
1787,  which  puts  it  in  the  important  year  of  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
the  two  fine  string  quintets  in  C  major  and  G  minor.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly composed  for  some  special  occasion.  The  wealthier  families 
of  Vienna  frequently  kept  musicians  for  their  more  elaborate  enter- 
tainments, and  the  Emperor  Joseph  liked  to  have  music  played  during 
those  meals  which  he  held  in  the  imperial  pleasure  gardens.  Hostelries 
of  the  better  class  also  retained  groups  of  musicians  for  "Harmonie- 
musik"  with  which  their  guests  were  entertained  at  table.  Mozart's 
specific  purpose  for  his  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  as  he  himself 
labeled  it,  is  not  known.  Otto  Jahn  listed  it  among  the  string  quartets, 
with  doubtful  justification,  since  the  bass  part,  marked  ''violoncello  e 
contrabasso,"  as  well  as  the  conception  in  general,  indicates  a  larger 
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group.  "A  short  serenade,"  Jahn  calls  it,  "an  easy,  precisely  worked 
out  occasional  piece." 

With  Mozart,  the  term  "divertimento"  and  "cassation"  were  appar- 
ently interchangeable.  He  strung  together  brief  movements  of  various 
sorts,  often  using  folk-like  themes  aimed  to  capture  the  popular  taste. 
The  "serenade"  is  certainly  little  different,  except  that  it  tends  to  fall 
into  the  pattern  of  a  march-like  opening,  a  minuet,  a  slow  movement, 
a  second  minuet,  and  a  swift  finale.  "Eine  Kleine  Nachtmusik"  origi- 
nally had,  according  to  Mozart's  own  catalogue  of  his  works,  an  addi- 
tional minuet  between  the  first  movement  and  the  Romanze.  Having 
lost  this,  it  falls  into  the  four-movement  scheme  of  a  symphony  or 
quartet  in  miniature. 

A  serenade  of  Mozart  was  not,  like  the  Stdndchen,  intended  for  per- 
formance under  a  window  in  honor  of  the  person  who  dwelt  therein, 
but  it  was  played  at  night,  and  often  in  the  open  air.*  The  way  in 
which  serenades  came  into  Mozart's  life  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Vienna  (November  3,  1781): 

"I  must  apologize  for  not  writing  by  the  last  post.  It  fell  just  on  my 
name  day  (October  31),  and  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  given  to  my 
devotions.  Afterwards,  when  I  should  have  written,  a  shower  of  con- 
gratulations came  and  prevented  me.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  drove  to  the 
Leopoldstadt,  to  the  Baroness  Waldstadten,  where  I  spent  the  day.  At 
eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  was  greeted  by  a  serenade  for  two  clarinets, 
two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  of  my  own  composition.  I  had  com- 
posed it  on  St.  Theresa's  day  (October  15)  for  the  sister  of  Frau  von 
Hickl  (the  portrait-painter's  wife),  and  it  was  then  performed  for  the 
first  time.  The  six  gentlemen  who  execute  such  pieces  are  poor  fellows, 
but  they  play  very  well  together,  especially  the  first  clarinet  and  the 
two  horns.  The  chief  reason  I  wrote  it  was  to  let  Herr  von  Strack  (who 
goes  there  daily)  hear  something  of  mme,  and  on  this  account  I  made 
it  rather  serious.  It  was  very  much  admired.  It  was  played  in  three 
different  places  on  St.  Theresa's  night.  When  people  had  had  enough 
of  it  in  one  place  they  went  to  another,  and  got  paid  over  again." 


*  Mozart  referred  to  one  of  his  serenades  in  a  letter  to  his  father  as  "Nacht  Musique."  His 
"Notturno,"  for  four  orchestras  divided,  echo  fashion  (1776.  K.  286),  is  in  three  movements, 
the  finale  evidently  missing. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3,  IN  F  MAJOR,  Op.  90 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1883,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the 
V^ienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  December  2,  1883,  Hans  Richter  conducting.  The 
first  American  performance  was  in  New  York,  October  24,  1884,  at  a  Novelty  Con- 
cert by  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  under  Wilhelm  Gericke,  on  November  8,  1884. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

THE  world  which  had  waited  so  many  years  for  Brahms'  First  Sym- 
phony was  again  aroused  to  a  high  state  of  expectancy  when  six 
years  elapsed  after  the  Second,  before  a  Third  was  announced  as 
written  and  ready  for  performance.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  1883,  at 
Wiesbaden,  that  Brahms  (just  turned  fifty)  completed  the  symphony 
which  had  occupied  him  for  a  large  part  of  the  previous  year. 
Brahms,  attending  the  rehearsals  for  the  first  performance,  in  Vienna, 
expressed  himself  to  Biilow  as  anxious  for  its  success,  and  when 
after  the  performance  it  was  proclaimed  in  print  as  by  far  his  best 
work,  he  was  angry,  fearing  that  the  public  would  be  led  to  expect 
too  much  of  it,  and  would  be  disappointed.  He  need  not  have 
worried.  Those  who,  while  respecting  the  first  two  symphonies,  had 
felt  at  liberty  to  weigh  and  argue  them,  were  now  completely  con- 
vinced that  a  great  symphonist  dwelt  among  them;  they  were  only 
eager  to  hear  his  new  score,  to  probe  the  beauties  which  they  knew 
would  be  there.  The  Vienna  premiere  was  a  real  occasion.  There  was 
present  what  Kalbeck  called  the  "Wagner-Bruckner  ecclesia  militans," 
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When  Dreams    Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan . . .  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 
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over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  tor  yo//r  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  ivith  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
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whose  valiant  attempt  at  a  hostile  demonstration  was  quite  ignored 
and  lost  in  the  general  enthusiasm.  For  the  second  performance,  which 
was  to  be  in  Berlin,  Brahms  made  conflicting  promises  to  Wiillner 
and  Joachim.  Joachim  won  the  honor  and  Brahms  repeated  the  new 
symphony,  with  Wiillner's  orchestra,  three  times  in  Berlin,  in  the 
month  of  January.  Biilow  at  Meiningen  would  not  be  outdone,  and 
put  it  twice  upon  the  same  programme.  City  after  city  approached 
Brahms  for  a  performance,  and  even  from  France,  which  to  this  day 
has  remained  tepid  to  Brahms,  there  came  an  invitation  from  the 
Societe  des  Concerts  modernes  over  the  signature  of  Benjaijiin  Godard. 
When  the  work  was  published  in  1884  (at  an  initial  fee  to  the  com- 
poser of  $9,000),  it  was  performed  far  and  wide. 

If  the  early  success  of  the  Third  Symphony  was  in  some  part  a 
succes  d'estime,  the  music  must  also  have  made  its  way  by  its  own 
sober  virtues.  Certainly  Brahms  never  wrote  a  more  unspectacular, 
personal  symphony.  In  six  years'  pause,  the  composer  seemed  to  have 
taken  stock  of  himself.  The  romantic  excesses  which  he  had  absorbed 
from  Beethoven  and  Schumann,  he  toned  down  to  a  fine,  even  glow, 
which  was  far  truer  to  the  essential  nature  of  this  self-continent  dreamer 
from  the  north  country.  The  unveiled  sentiment  to  whicH,  under  the 
shadow  of  Beethoven,  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  slow  movement 
of  his  First  Symphony,  the  open  emotional  proclamation  of  its  final 
pages;  the  Schumannesque  lyricism  of  the  Second  Symphony,  its  sunlit 
orchestration  and  clear,  long-breathed  diatonic  melody,  the  festive 
trumpets  of  its  Finale  —  these  inherited  musical  traits  were  no  longer 
suitable  to  the  now  fully  matured  symphonic  Brahms.  His  brass  hence- 
forth was  to  be,  if  not  sombre,  at  least  subdued;  his  emotionalism  more 
tranquillized  and  innig;  his  erstwhile  folklike  themes  subtilized  into  a 
more  delicate  and  personal  idiom.  In  other  words,  the  expansive, 
sturdy,  the  militantly  bourgeois  Brahms,  while  outwardly  unchanged, 
had  inwardly  been  completely  developed  into  a  refined  poet  quite 
apart  from  his  kind,  an  entire  aristocrat  of  his  art. 
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"The  peculiar,  deep-toned  luminosity"  of  the  F  major  Symphony 
was  the  result,  so  it  can  be  assumed,  of  that  painstaking  industry 
which  was  characteristic  of  Brahms,  and  there  is  circumstantial  con- 
firmation in  the  manuscript  score  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Dr. 
Jerome  Stonborough  in  Vienna.  Karl  Geiringer  has  examined  the 
manuscript  and  his  description  of  it  is  among  the  fund  of  valuable 
matter  divulged  in  the  writer's  "Brahms:  His  Life  and  Work." 

"It  shows  a  large  number  of  small  pencilled  revisions  in  the  orches- 
tration, which  the  master  probably  made  during  the  rehearsals.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  change  of  the  clarinets  in  the  first  movement,  from 
B-flat  to  A,  was  not  originally  planned;  and  for  the  second  movement 
Brahms  wanted  to  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums,  but  subsequently 
dispensed  with  these,  as  not  conforming  with  the  mood  of  the  Andante. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bassoons,  and  the  trumpets  and  drums  of  the 
Finale,  were  later  additions.  Such  meticulous  consideration  of  the 
slightest  subtleties  of  orchestral  colouring  belies  the  thoughtlessly  re- 
peated catchword  that  Brahms  was  not  greatly  interested  in  the  prob- 
lems  of  instrumentation." 

"Like  the  first  two  symphonies,  the  Third  is  introduced  by  a 
'motto,'  "  *  also  writes  Geiringer;  "this  at  once  provides  the  bass  for 
the  grandiose  principal  subject  of  the  first  movement,  and  dominates 
not  only  this  movement,  but  the  whole  Symphony.  It  assumes  a  par- 
ticularly important  role  in  the  first  movement,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  recapitulation.  After  the  passionate  development  the  waves  of 
excitement  calm  down,  and  the  horn  announces  the  motto,  in  a  mystic 


*  F-A-F.  "The  best  known  of  his  germ-motives"  (Robert  Haven  Schauffler:  "The  Unknown 
Brahms"),  "was  a  development  of  his  friend  Joachim's  personal  motto  F-A-E.  This  stood 
for  Frei  aber  einsam  (Free  but  lonely),  which  young  Johannes  modified  for  his  own  use 
into  F-A-F,  Frei  aber  froh  (Free  but  glad).  The  apparent  illogicality  of  this  latter  motto 
used  to  puzzle  me.  Why  free  but  glad  ?  Surely  there  should  be  no  'ifs'  or  'buts'  to  the  happi- 
ness conferred  by  freedom  I  Later,  however,  when  I  learned  of  Brahms'  peasant  streak,  the 
reason  for  the  'but'  appeared.  According  to  the  Dithmarsh  countryman's  traditional  code,  a 
foot-free  person  without  fixed  duties  or  an  official  position  should  go  bowed  by  the  guilty 
feeling  that  he  is  no  better  than  a  vagabond.  Brahms  the  musician  was  able  to  conquer  this 
conventional  sense  of  inferiority,   but  Brahms  the  man  —  never." 
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E-flat  major,  as  a  herald  of  heavenly  peace.  Passionless,  clear,  almost 
objective  serenity  speaks  to  us  from  the  second  movement.  No  Andante 
of  such  emotional  tranquillity  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
youthful  Brahms.  Particularly  attractive  is  the  first  theme  of  the  fol- 
lowing Poco  Allegretto,  which  (in  spite  of  its  great  simplicity)  is 
stamped  with  a  highly  individual  character  by  its  constant  alternation 
of  iambic  and  trochaic  rhythms.  Further,  Brahms  contrived  to  make 
the  concise  threefold  form  of  the  work  more  effective  by  orchestrating 
the  da  capo  of  the  first  part  in  quite  a  different  manner.  Such  a 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  refinement  is  characteristic  of  Brahms  in  his 
later  years.  The  Finale  is  a  tremendous  conflict  of  elemental  forces; 
it  is  only  in  the  Coda  that  calm  returns.  Like  a  rainbow  after  a  thun- 
derstorm, the  motto,  played  by  the  flute,  with  its  message  of  hope  and 
freedom,  spans  the  turmoil  of  the  other  voices." 

Walter  Niemann  stresses  the  major-minor  character  of  the  sym- 
phony, pointing  how  the  F  major  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
dominant  C  major  of  the  second  is  modified  to  C  minor  in  the  third, 
and  F  minor  in  long  portions  of  the  Finale.  This  is  the  procedure  by 
which  Brahms'  "positive  vital  energy  is  limited  by  strongly  negative 
factors,  by  melancholy  and  pessimism.  ...  It  is  these  severe,  inward 
limitations,  which  have  their  source  in  Brahms'  peculiarly  indetermi- 
nate 'Moll-Dur'  nature,  that  have  determined  the  course  of  the  'psy- 
chological scheme'  [innere  Handlung]  of  this  symphony."  Thus  is 
Brahms  the  "first  and  only  master  of  the  'Dur-MolV  mode,  the  master 
of  resignation." 

As  elsewhere  in  Brahms'  music,  this  symphony  has  called  forth  from 
commentators  a  motley  of  imaginative  flights.  Hans  Richter,  its  first 
conductor,  named  it  Brahms'  "Eroica,"  a  label  which  has  clung  to  it 
ever  since.  Kalbeck  traced  its  inspiration  to  a  statue  of  Germania  near 
Riidesheim.  Joachim  found  Hero  and  Leander  in  the  last  movement, 
and  W.  F.  Apthorp  found  Shakespeare's  lago  in  the  first.  Clara  Schu- 
mann more  understandably  described  it  as  a  "Forest  Idyl."  In  despera- 
tion, one  falls  back  upon  the  simple  statement  of  Florence  May  that  it 
"belongs  absolutely  to  the  domain  of  pure  music." 
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"KHOVANSTCHINA":    PRELUDE  TO  ACT   J 

By  Modest  Petrovich  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21,  1839;  died  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky  wrote  the  larger  part  of  the  opera  " Khovanstchina"  between  the 
years  1872  and  1875,  working  on  it  intermittently  through  the  remaining  six  years 
of  his  life.  His  colleague,  Rimsky-Korsakov,  filled  out  and  fully  orchestrated  the 
score  in  1881.  The  first  performance  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1885.  There  was  a 
performance  in  Moscow  in   1897. 

The  orchestration  of  the  Prelude  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp,  tam-tam,  and  strings. 

KHOVANSTCHINA  Is  a  formidable  name,  especially  when  written  as 
' Chowdnschtschina*  in  the  German  transliteration"  (so  writes 
Oskar  von  Riesemann,  in  his  readable  life  of  Moussorgsky).  "The 
word  (the  accent  is  on  the  first  'a')  looks  as  if  it  were  invented  to  dis- 
play the  tongue-twisting  properties  of  the  Russian  language.  The  last 
syllables  hiss  like  a  brood  of  snakes.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
monstrous  word?  Nothing  much  —  its  sense  is  more  innocent  than 
one  would  fancy.  The  last  syllables  are  only  a  contemptuous  suffix 
in  Russian,  like  *-ery'  in  English.  When  the  young  Czar  Peter  (not  yet 
'the  Great')  was  told  of  a  plot  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky  had 
formed  against  him,  he  dismissed  the  whole  affair  with  a  contemptu- 
ous shrug,  and  the  word  'Khovanstchina!*  and  gave  orders  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  The  'dropping'  meant  that  the  two  Princes  Khovansky, 
father  and  son,  were  publicly  hanged;  but  otherwise  the  conspiracy 
had  no  further  result,  so  far  as  the  Russian  Empire  was  concerned." 
Moussorgsky  devised  a  different  end  for  each  of  them,  to  suit  his 
dramatic  purposes,  but  was  otherwise  essentially  faithful  to  history. 

His  introduction,  Moussorgsky  calls  "Dawn  on  the  Moskva  River." 
It  is  a  musical  landscape  in  which  the  composer  prepares  his  audience 
to  see  the  quarters  of  the  Streltsi  in  Moscow,  in  the  early  morning. 
Riesemann  attributes  the  "five  melodic  variations"  which  are  the  basis 
of  this  prelude  to  "a  method  of  musical  expression  long  familiar  to 
the  Russian  people,  through  their  popular  songs.  When  a  song  is  sung 
in  a  Russian  village  —  especially  by  several  singers  in  succession  —  no 
two  stanzas  are  usually  sung  alike.  Each  singer  tries  to  introduce  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  melody  to  suit  his  or  her  own  voice  and  mood, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  meaning  of  the  particular  verse.  Thus  the 
song  loses  all  rigidity  and  seems  to  be  a  living,  breathing  organism, 
capable  of  varying  with  every  moment.  This  peculiarity  of  Russian 
folk-song  becomes  in  Moussorgsky's  hands  a  most  effective  means  of 
musical  expression,  which  he  employs  in  many  of  his  works,  and 
nowhere  more  successfully  than  in  this  prelude;  it  is  always  the  same 
landscape,  somewhat  melancholy  and  monotonous,  that  we  see  before 
us,  and  yet  it  seems  constantly  to  change  its  appearance,  in  accordance 
with  the  changing  light." 

[copyrighted] 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  at  the  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorf!  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1895. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

np  CHAIKOVSKY,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
•*■  the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.' "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia— 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amore,'  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Btilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  pordon,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  — the  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned." *  There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 

*The  Quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  mformation  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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middle  section,  andante  cantahile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "JSlessun  maggior  dolore/'  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "//  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  in  his  ''Portraits  et  Souvenirs/'  has  described 
Tchaikovsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  compared  it  with  Liszt's 
"Dante  Symphony": 

"Piquant  charms  and  dazzling  fireworks  abound  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  shrinks  from 
no  violence  of  effect.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men  has  let  loose 
a  whirlwind  in  this  work,  and  shows  as  little  pity  for  his  interpreters 
and  hearers  as  Satan  for  sinners.  But  the  composer's  talent  and  as- 
tounding technique  are  so  great  that  the  critic  can  only  feel  pleas- 
ure in  the  work.  A  long  melodic  phrase,  the  love-song  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  soars  above  this  tempest,  this  bufera  in  female,  which  at- 
tracted Liszt  before  Tchaikovsky,  and  engendered  his  Dante  Sym- 
phony. Liszt's  Francesca  is  more  touching  and  more  Italian  in  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer;  the  whole  work  is  so 
typical  that  we  seem  to  see  the  profile  of  Dante  projected  in  it. 
Tchaikovsky's  art  is  more  subtle,  the  outlines  clearer,  the  material 
more  attractive;  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  the  work  is 
better.  Liszt's  version  is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  or 
painter.  On  the  whole,  they  can  fitly  stand  side  by  side;  either  of  them 
is  worthy  of  Dante,  and  as  regards  noise,  both  leave  nothing  to  be 

desired." 

[copyrighted] 
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^His  Programme, 
unique  among  symphony  programmes  in  the 
adequacy  of  its  notes,  is  made  possible  through  the 
co-operation  of  advertisers  who  believe  that  the 
Concert  Bulletin  is  a  good  advertising  medium:  that 
money  spent  on  space  in  its  pages  gives  adequate 
returns. 

•  Because,  in  many  cases,  checking  on  such  re- 
turns is  difficult,  readers  of  this  programme  are  asked 
to  mention  the  Concert  Bulletin  in  purchasing  from 
the  firms  whose  advertisements  appear  in  it  —  either 
personally  or  through  a  note  when  a  bill  is  paid. 

•  In  this  way  each  member  of  the  audience  will 
make  a  direct  contribution  toward  maintaining  the 
high  standard  of  this  publication  —  by  justifying  the 
advertisers'  faith  in  this  medium. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,  1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 
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SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  March  29 


Programme 

Haydn Symphony  in  G  major.  No.  88 

I.  Adagio;  allegro 

II.  Largo 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  spirito 

Debussy "La  Mer,"  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoniques 

I.    De  I'aube  k  midi  sur  la  mer 
II.     Jeux  de  vagues 
III.     Dialogue  du  vent  et  de  la  mer 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo,  ma  con  brio 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MAJOR,  No.  88 
By  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  at  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  at  Vienna,  May  31,   1809 


This  symphony  was  composed  for  performance  in  Paris  in  the  year  1787.  It  is 
scored  for  one  flute,  two  oboes,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani 
and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
8,  1889. 

THE  name  of  Haydn  first  became  eminent  in  Paris  when  his  Stabat 
Mater  was  performed  there  at  a  Concert  Spirituel,  in  1781.  Purely 
instrumental  music  then  took  a  subordinate  place  in  the  general  esti- 
mation as  compared  with  opera  or  choral  music.  Yet  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  performed  at  the  Concert  Spiriluel,  and  published  in  the 
French  capital,  were  enthusiastically  received.  Haydn  was  approached 
at  Esterhazy  in  1784  by  the  Concert  de  la  Lage  Olympique,  a  rival 
organization,  for  a  brace  of  symphonies.  These  were  duly  forthcom- 
ing, in  two  sets  of  five  each,  and  the  Symphony  in  G  major,  labelled 
in  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  catalogue  as  letter  "V,"  and  later 
numbered  by  Eusebius  Mandyczewski  in  his  chronological  listing  for 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel  as  88,  was  the  first  of  the  second  set. 

The  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  was  a  highly  fashionable  and 
decidedly  exclusive  institution.  It  was  affiliated  with  freemasonry,  and 
its  subscribers,  admitted  only  after  solemn  examination  and  ritual, 
gained  admission  to  the  concerts  by  paying  two  louis  d'or  a  year,  and 
wearing  as  badge  of  admission  the  device  of  a  silver  lyre  on  a  sky- 
blue  ground.  The  concerts  succeeded  those  of  the  Concert  des  Ama- 
teurs, which,  founded  in  1769,  ceased  in  1781.  The  performances  of 
the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique  were  given  from  1786  in  the 
Salle  des  Gardes  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries. 

In  the  personnel  amateurs  were  mingled  with  professionals,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  amateur  players  were  more  rigorously  selected 
than  the  players  of  the  Concert  des  Amateurs,  which  had  as  many  as 
sixty  string  players  in  its  ranks.  At  the  concerts  of  the  Loge  Olympique, 
Giovanni  Battista  Viotti,  the  eminent  violinist  and  accompanist  to 
the  Queen  of  France,  stepped  in  as  leader.  The  orchestra  was  placed 
on  an  especially  erected  stage  in  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  and  the  audience 
took  its  place  in  surrounding  tiers  of  seats.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
and  the  Lords  and  Ladies  of  her  court,  attended  in  numbers. 
Toilettes  of  the  utmost  elaboration  were  formally  required,  and  the 
musicians  wore  brocaded  coats,  full  lace  ruffles,  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  plumed  hats  which  they  were  allowed  to  place  beside  them  on 
the  benches  while  they  played.  When  the  drums  of  the  French  Revo- 
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lution  sounded  in  Paris  in  1789,  the  Concert  de  la  Loge  Olympique 
came  to  a  sudden  end. 

The  Adagio  introduction,  with  its  short  but  full-sounding  chords, 
brings  in  complete  contrast  the  sprightly  opening  subject,  stated  softly 
by  the  strings.  The  second  subject,  chromatic  and  suave,  duly  comes 
in  in  the  dominant  D  major.  The  composer  begins  his  development 
with  light  play  upon  a  rippling  string  figure  which  has  accompanied 
the  first  statement  for  full  orchestra  of  the  main  subject.  This  figure, 
leaping  about  from  key  to  key,  sometimes  in  the  minor,  appearing 
in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  gracefully  setting  off  the  theme  itself, 
becomes  the  principal  fabric  of  the  development.  The  Largo,  in  D 
major,  develops  from  a  graceful  and  songful  theme  which  brings  three 
times  an  impassioned  fortissimo  outburst  by  the  full  orchestra.  This 
Largo  gives  more  than  one  premonition  of  the  early  slow  movements 
of  Beethoven.  The  Minuet,  with  little  ornamental  flourishes,  is  more 
courtly  than  some  of  Haydn's  symphonic  minuets.  But  in  the  Trio 
true  peasant  GemiXtlichkeit  is  suggested  by  the  droning  bass  in  open 
fifths  under  the  flowing  theme.  As  soon  as  the  delightful  subject  of  the 
finale  has  made  its  first  appearance,  one  knows  that  a  strict  rondo  is  in 
order,  so  that  it  may  make  as  many  "happy  returns"  as  possible.  It  does 
so  duly,  sometimes  enhanced  by  suspensive  preparation  (again  a  hint 
for  Beethoven's  later  uses).  One's  lingering  impression  of  the  symphony 
is  an  abundance  of  little  felicities  in  dynamic  contrast,  color  variety 
and  modulation,  an  inexhaustible  store  of  adroitness  masquerading  as 
naivete. 

[OOPYEIOHTBD] 
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*'THE  SEA"    (Three  Orchestral  Sketches) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  Saint-Germain    (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862; 
died  at  Paris,  March  25,  1918 


It  was  in  the  years  1903-05  that  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer."  It  was  first  per- 
formed at  the  Concerts  Lamoureux  in  Paris,  October  15,  1905.  The  first  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1907,  Dr.  Karl  Muck 
conductor    (this  was  also   the  first  performance  in   the  United  States). 

"La  Mer"  is  scored  for  piccolo,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn,  two  clarinets, 
three  bassoons,  double  bassoon,  four  horns,  three  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-pistons. 
three  trombones,  tuba,  cymbals,  triangle,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel  (or  celesta), 
timpani,  bass  drum,  two  harps,  and  strings. 

Debussy  made  a  considerable  revision  of  the  score,  which  was  published  in  1909. 

When  Debussy  composed  "La  Mer:  Trois  Esquisses  Symphoni- 
ques/'  he  was  secure  in  his  fame,  the  most  argued  composer  in 
France,  and,  to  his  annoyance,  the  most  imitated.  "L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune"  of  1894  and  the  Nocturnes  of  1898  were  almost  classics,  and 
the  first  performance  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  was  a  recent  event 
(1902).  Piano,  chamber  works,  songs  were  to  follow  "La  Mer'*  with 
some  regularity;  of  larger  works  the  three  orchestral  "Images"  were  to 
occupy  him  for  the  next  six  years.  "Le  Martyr  de  St.  Sehastien"  was 
written  in  1911;  "Jeux"  in  1912. 

In  a  preliminary  draft*  of  "La  Mer/'  Debussy  labeled  the  first 
movement  "Mer  Belle  aux  lies  Sanguinaires";  he  was  attracted  prob- 
ably by  the  sound  of  the  words,  for  he  was  not  familiar  with  Corsican 
scenery.  The  title  "Jeux  de  Vagues"  he  kept;  the  finale  was  originally 
headed  "Le  Vent  fait  danser  la  mer." 


*This   draft,   dated   "Sunday,   March   5   at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,"   is  in  present  posses- 
gion  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  Rochester. 
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When  Dreams   Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Plan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . . .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  noiu  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 
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There  could  be  no  denying  Debussy's  passion  for  the  sea:  he  fre- 
quently visited  the  coast  resorts,  spoke  and  wrote  with  constant  en- 
thusiasm about  "my  old  friend  the  sea,  always  innumerable  and  beauti- 
ful." He  often  recalled  his  impressions  of  the  Mediterranean  at  Cannes, 
where  he  spent  boyhood  days.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
Debussy  did  not  seek  the  seashore  while  at  work  upon  his  "La  Mer." 
His  score  was  with  him  at  Dieppe,  in  1904,  but  most  of  it  was  written 
in  Paris,  a  milieu  which  he  chose,  if  the  report  of  a  chance  remark 
is  trustworthy,  "because  the  sight  of  the  sea  itself  fascinated  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  paralyzed  his  creative  faculties."  When  he  weni 
to  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1903,  two  years  before  the  completion 
of  "La  Mer,"  it  was  not  the  shore,  but  the  hills  of  Burgundy,  whence 
he  wrote  to  his  friend  Andre  Messager  (September  12):  "You  ma) 
not  know  that  I  was  destined  for  a  sailor's  life  and  that  it  was  onl) 
quite  by  chance  that  fate  led  me  in  another  direction.  But  I  have  al- 
ways retained  a  passionate  love  for  her  [the  sea].  You  will  say  thai 
the  Ocean  does  not  exactly  wash  the  Burgundian  hillsides  —  and  my 
seascapes  might  be  studio  landscapes;  but  I  have  an  endless  store  of 
memories,  and  to  my  mind  they  are  worth  more  than  the  reality, 
whose  beauty  often  deadens  thought." 

Debussy's  deliberate  remoteness  from  reality,  consistent  with  his 
cultivation  of  a  set  and  conscious  style,  may  have  drawn  him  from 
salty  actuality  to  the  curling  lines,  the  rich  detail  and  balanced 
symmetry  of  Hokusai's  "The  Wave."  In  any  case,  he  had  the  famous 
print  reproduced  upon  the  cover  of  his  score.  His  love  for  Japanese 
art  tempted  him  to  purchases  which  in  his  modest  student  days  were 
a  strain  upon  his  purse.  His  piano  piece,  "Poissons  d'or,"  of  1907,  was 
named  from  a  piece  of  lacquer  in  his  possession. 

What  other  writers  deplored  in  Debussy's  new  score  when  it  was 
new,  M.  D.  Calvocoressi,  who  was  then  among  the  Parisian  critics, 
welcomed  as  "a  new  phase  in  M.  Debussy's  evolution;  the  inspiration 
is  more  robust,  the  colors  are  stronger,  the  lines  more  definite."  Louis 
Laloy,  who  was  always  Debussy's  prime  rhapsodist,  wrote  in  the  same 
vein.  Until  that  time  his  music  had  been  "an  art  made  up  of  sugges- 
tions, nuances,  allusions,  an  evocative  art  which  awoke  in  the  hearer's 
soul  echoes  of  thoughts  that  were  not  merely  vague,  but  intentionally 
incomplete;  an  art  capable  of  creating  delightful  impressionistic  pic- 
tures out  of  atmospheric  vibrations  and  effects  of  light,  almost  without 
any  visible  lines  or  substance.  Without  in  any  way  abandoning  this 
delicate  sensitiveness,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  world  of  art, 
his  style  has  today  become  concise,  decided,  positive,  complete;  in  a 
word,  classical." 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  score  more  elusive  than  "La  Mer" 
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to  minute  analysis.  The  cyclic  unity  of  the  suite  is  cemented  by  the 
recurrence  in  the  last  movement  of  the  theme  in  the  first,  heard  after 
the  introductory  measures  from  the  muted  trumpet  and  English  horn. 
A  theme  for  brass,  also  in  the  opening  sketch,  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  final  peroration.  Music  to  set  the  imagination  aflame,  it 
induced  from  the  pen  of  Lawrence  Oilman  one  of  his  most  evocative 
word  pictures: 

"Debussy  had  what  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  *a  solitary 
and  retired  imagination.'  So,  when  he  essays  to  depict  in  his  music 
such  things  as  dawn  and  noon  at  sea,  sport  of  the  waves,  gales  and 
surges  and  far  horizons,  he  is  less  the  poet  and  painter  than  the 
spiritual  mystic.  It  is  not  chiefly  of  those  aspects  of  winds  and  waters 
that  he  is  telling  us,  but  of  the  changing  phases  of  a  sea  of  dreams, 
a  chimerical  sea,  a  thing  of  strange  visions  and  stranger  voices,  of 
fantastic  colors  and  incalculable  winds  —  a  phantasmagoria  of  the 
spirit,  rife  with  evanescent  shapes  and  presences  that  are  at  times 
sunlit  and  dazzling.  It  is  a  spectacle  perceived  as  in  a  trance,  vaguely 
yet  rhapsodically.  There  is  a  sea  which  has  its  shifting  and  lucent  sur- 
faces, which  even  shimmers  and  traditionally  mocks.  But  it  is  a  sea 
that  is  shut  away  from  too  curious  an  inspection,  to  whose  murmurs 
or  imperious  commands  not  many  have  wished  or  needed  to  pay  heed. 

"Yet,  beneath  these  elusive  and  mysterious  overtones,  the  reality  of 
the  living  sea  persists:  the  immemorial  fascination  lures  and  enthralls 
and  terrifies;  so  that  we  are  almost  tempted  to  fancy  that  the  two  are, 
after  all,  identical  —  the  ocean  that  seems  an  actuality  of  wet  winds 
and  tossing  spray  and  inexorable  depths  and  reaches,  and  that  un- 
charted and  haunted  and  incredible  sea  which  opens  before  the  magic 
casements  of  the  dreaming  mind." 

[copyrighted] 
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A   WORD    PORTRAIT   OF 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


Clifton  Fadiman  spoke  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  a  radio  broadcast  by 
this  Orchestra  on  February  19.  His  de- 
scription follows: 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
composed  of  104  musicians,  and  listeners 
to  these  concerts  have  heard  all  of  them 
—  with  one  exception.  That  exception 
we  may  call  the  Inaudible  Man.  He  uses 
a  small  instrument,  made  of  wood,  less 
than  a  foot  long.  From  this  instrument 
not  a  single  note  ever  comes.  He  also 
uses  an  invisible  instrument  we  can  only 
call  genius.  From  this  instrument  come 
these  concerts.  You  may  never  happen 
to  see  or  hear  this  musician,  but 
you  all  know  his  name.  It  is  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Before  the  year  is  out,  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky will  be  seventy  years  old.  The 
other  evening  we  happened  to  be  walking 
together  down  the  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall  and  I,  who  am  a  little  more  than 
half  his  age,  found  his  pace  so  fast  I 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  has  worn  out 
younger  men  than  myself. 

He  looks  like  a  handsome,  rosy-faced 
eighteenth-century  French  abbe.  He  is 
not  tall,  but  on  the  podium  he  seems  to 
defy  the  laws  of  nature  and  suddenly 
grow  an  extra  twelve  inches.  It's  fas- 
cinating to  watch  him  at  work.  His  re- 
laxed position,  his  fluid,  economical  ges- 
tures, his  ability  to  express  feelings  and 
ideas  with  his  whole  body  —  all  convince 
us  that  he  might  have  become  a  great 
actor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he 
studied  acting  in  his  youth. 

Yet  his  conducting  technique  is  quite 
free  of  pose  or  melodrama.  He  doesn't 
play  to  the  audience  but  to  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Boston  Symphony  is,  of  all  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
harmonious,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Someone  has  said  of  Koussevitzky  that 
"he  controls  rigidly  a  volcanic  tempera- 
ment." It's  a  good  description.  Some- 
times, if  you  watch  him  closely,  you  get 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
volcano,  particularly  if  you  watch  his 
expressive  face  and  mouth,  which  do 
almost  as  much  work  as  his  left  hand. 
Like  most  conductors,  he  has  certain 
characteristic  gestures.  One  of  them  is 
a   kind   of   slow  bowing-forward   of   the 


head  and  shoulders,  almost  as  if  in 
benediction.  Perhaps  this  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  stance  he  so  often  assumed 
in  his  younger  days  as  a  performer;  for, 
as  you  may  know,  Koussevitzky  began 
his  career  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  double- 
bass,  and  you  have  to  sort  of  crouch 
over  this  instrument  to  play  it  properly. 

Once  an  admirer,  after  watching  him 
conduct  a  strenuous  rehearsal,  spoke 
to  Koussevitzky  about  the  terrific  physi- 
cal exertion  he  must  have  gone  through. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "my  body  is  not  used. 
This  (pointing  to  his  head)  is  where  I 
work." 

Perhaps  Koussevitzky's  special  qual- 
ity is  his  incredible  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  for  new  works  by 
young  composers,  but  for  quite  familiar 
works  by  quite  dead  composers.  He  is 
apt  to  say  of  a  Beethoven  symphony 
that  he  has  conducted  scores  of  times, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  felt 
this  music."  What  he  means  is  that  his 
interpretation  grows  and  changes  as  he 
grows  and  changes.  He  doesn't  believe 
there  is  any  single,  perfect,  unchange- 
able reading  of  a  classic  score,  any  more 
than  there's  one  unchangeable  acting  in- 
terpretation of  Hamlet. 

Once  Koussevitzky,  studying  the 
Fourth  Symphony  of  the  great  Finnish 
composer,  Sibelius,  found  that  the  tempo 
of  the  last  98  bars  of  the  Scherzo  was 
marked  twice  as  slow  as  the  preceding 
tempo.  He  wrote  to  Sibelius  for  an  ex- 
planation, stating  that  he  didn't  feel 
the  tempo  as  indicated.  Could  it  possibly 
be  a  misprint?  Sibelius  wrote  back, 
"The  right  tempo  is  the  one  the  artist 
feels." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  point.  Kousse- 
vitzky is  a  creator,  not  a  mere  channel 
of  transmission.  It's  his  freshness,  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  communicates  to  his 
104  men  and  which  they  communicate 
to  us.  One  may  disagree  with  a  Kousse- 
vitzky interpretation,  but  one  can  never 
doubt  that  It  arises  from  deep  feeling, 
from  a  profound  respect  for  the  special 
quality  of  the  composer's  mind. 

It  Is  hard  to  describe  what  makes 
Koussevitzky  great.  He  has  an  almost 
magical  ability  to  take  the  three  ele- 
ments —  the  score,  the  orchestra,  the 
audience  —  and  merge  them  Into  a 
single  thing  —  a  Koussevitzky  concert. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoft  conducting. 

The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  9,  1881. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
The  trombones  are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

THE  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  drama- 
tic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  somehow 
found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto^  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  the  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
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is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement   {Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
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heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing. has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Symphony 
to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to  carry 
on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Lev"  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment,  with  spiritual  self-questioning, 
and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  after  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript  —  was  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent,  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 

before  or  since. 

[copyrighted] 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

[Sixty-third  Season,   1943-1944] 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


Personnel 


Violins 


BURGIN,  R. 

ELCUS,  G. 

LAUGA,   N.                KRIPS,  A.  , 

RESNIKOFF,  V. 

Concert-master     tapley,  r. 

KASSMAN,    N.         CIIERKASSKY, 

P.          LEIBOVICI,    J. 

THEODOROWICZ 

.    J. 

HANSEN,    E. 

DICKSON,  H. 

FEDOROVSKY,    P. 

ZAZOFSKY,  G. 

EISLER,   D. 

PIN  FIELD,   C. 

BE  ALE,    M. 

DUBBS,    H. 

KNUDSON,  C. 

ZUNG,    M. 

LEVEEN,  P. 

GOROUETZKY,    L. 

MAYER,    P. 

DIAMOND,    S. 

DEL  SORDO,  R. 

HILLVER,    R. 

BRYANT,    M. 

STONESTREET,  L. 

MESSINA,  S. 

TRAMPLER,    W. 

MURRAY,    J. 

ERKELENS,    H. 

seinjger,  s. 
Violas 

SAUVLET,    H. 

LEFRANC,    J. 

FOUREL,   G. 

VAN     WVNBERGEN, 

C. 

GROVER,  H. 

CAUHAPi,    J. 

ARTIERES,    L. 

BERNARD,   A. 

WERNER,  H. 

LEHNER,  E. 

KORNSAND 

,   E. 

GERHARDT,    S. 

HUMPHREY,    G. 

Violoncellos 

BEDETTl,  J. 

LANGENDOEN,  J. 

DROEGHMANS,   H.        ZEISE,  K. 

FABRIZIO,    E. 

ZIGHERA,  A. 

ZIMBLER,   J.                  NIELAND, 

Basses 

m. 

MARJOLLET,    L. 

MOLEUX,  C. 

JUHT,   L.                       < 

r.REENBERG,  H.              GIRARD,  H. 

BARWICKI,  J. 

dufresne,  G. 

FRANKEL,  I.                PORTNOI,   H.                    PROSE,    P. 

Flutes 

Oboes 

Clarinets 

Bassoons 

LAURENT,    G. 

GILLET,   F. 

POLATSCHEK,   V. 

ALLARD,   R. 

PAPPOUTSAKIS,  . 

J.               DEVERGIE,    J. 

VALERIO,   M. 

PANENKA,    E. 

KAPLAN,  P. 

LUKATSKY,   J 

CARDILLO,  P. 

LAUS,  A. 

Piccolo 

English  Horn 

Bass  Clarinet 

Contra-Bassoon 

MADSEN,  G. 

SPEYER,  L. 

MAZZEO,  r. 

PILLER,    B. 

Horns 

,  Trumpets 

Trombones 

Timpani 

valkenier,  w. 

MAGER,  G. 

raichman,  j. 

SZULC,    R. 

macdonald,  w, 

LAFOSSE,  M. 

HANSOTTE,  L. 

POLSTER,    M. 

MEEK,  H. 

VOISIN,    R. 

COFFEY,   J. 

KEANEY,  P. 

OROSZ,  J. 

LANNOYE,   M. 
CEBHARDT,    W. 

Harps 

ZIGHERA,  B. 

Percussion 
sternburg,  s. 

Tuba 

CAUGHEY,   E. 

SMITH,   C. 

ADAM,  E. 

LIBRARIA^ 
ROGERS,  L.  J. 

ARCIERI,    E. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEASON,   1943-1944 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  2,  at  3  o'clock 


Programme 


Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 

INTERMISSION 

Debussy Two  Nocturnes 

Nuages 
F^tes 

Tchaikovsky 'Trancesca  da  Rimini,"  Orchestral  Fantasia 

(after  Dante),  Op.  32 


BALDWIN  PIANO 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  LuDWiG  VAN  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December   i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,   1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
three  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani   and  strings. 

THE  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Ldng,  in  his 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  "Ring"  fol- 
lowing "Lohengrin,"  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as- 
sertions of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
often  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 

*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in   1802,    "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road." 
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Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shuttmg  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  "Eroica"  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret 
tragedy;  not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Bee- 
thoven were  quite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  the  fair  copy 
in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring 
of  1804. 

Musicians  have  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  tm  welded  and  significant 
organism  of  the  exposition  in  the  first  movement,  the  outpouring  in- 
vention and  wealth  of  episodes  in  the  working  out,  the  magnificence 
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and  freshness  of  the  coda.  The  unity  of  purpose,  the  clarity  amid  pro- 
fusion, which  the  Symphony's  early  critics  failed  to  perceive,  extends 
no  less  to  the  Funeral  march,  the  scherzo,  the  variation  finale  —  forms 
then  all  quite  apart  from  symphonic  practice.  One  whose  creative 
forces  ran  in  this  wise  could  well  ignore  precedent,  and  extend  his 
score  to  the  unheard-of  length  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.* 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he  told 
Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage,  and  tore  the  title 
page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having  heard  it  from  Count 
Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in  Beethoven's  scripi, 
but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down  to  posterity  ana 
which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellshaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia  Grande  —  Intitu- 
lata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van  Beethoven  — 
Sinfovin  9,  Op.  55."  The  words  ''Intitulata  Bonaparte"  have  been 
blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead  pencil, 
now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  ''Geschrieben  auf  Bona- 
parte/* Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26,  1804, 
offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte,  and 
in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  obbligato 
horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public.  I  should  like  you 
instead  of  printing  only  parts,  to  publish  it  in  score/*  t  The  symphony 
"written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally  published  as  "Sinjonia  Eroica, 
composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a  great  Man." 

Beethoven  could  not  have  had  a  very  explicit  idea  of  Napoleon 
when  he  composed  this  score.  The  music  is  as  far  from  literal  as  all 
that  he  v^ote.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement  is  the 
heroism  of  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a 
strength  which  exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,   filled  with 


*  Beethoven  is  said  'to  have  retorted  to  those  who  vigorously  protested  the  length  of  the 
Eroica:  "If  I  write  a  symphony  an  honr  long,  it  will  be  found  snort  enough  1"  And  so  he 
did,  with  his  Ninth.  He  must  have  realized,  however,  the  incapacity  of  contemporary  audi- 
ences, when  he  affixed  to  the  published  parts  tand  later  to  the  score)  of  the  "Eroica": 
"Since  this  symphony  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  symphony,  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
beginning  rather  than  at  the  end  of  a  concert,  either  after  an  overture  or  an  aria,  or  after  a 
concerto.  If  it  be  performed  too  late,  there  is  the  danger  that  it  will  not  produce  on  the 
audience,  whose  attention  will  be  already  wearied  by  preceding  pieces,  the  effect  which  the 
composer  purposed  in  his  own  mind  to  attain." 

I  Nevertheless  the  parts  only  were  published  in  1806.  The  printed  score  did  not  appear  until 
1820. 
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When  Dreams    Come   True 

Some  day  their  dreams  will  come  true.  Their  homes  will  be  more  than 
just  a  plan,  roughly  drawn  in  the  sand. 

And  when  they  see  those  dreams  come  true  they'll  do  what  all  wise 
men  do.  They'll  have  a  plan ...  a  complete,  insurance  protection  plan 
that  will  make  those  dreams  stay  true. 

The  Man  with  the  Plan  will  be  ready  to  help  them . . .  ready  to  analyze 
their  real  insurance  needs  . . .  ready  with  a  plan  for  freedom  from  worry 
over  financial  loss . . .  just  as  he  is  ready  to  help  you  now  in  getting  com- 
plete insurance  protection  for  your  home.  For  the  name,  address  and 
telephone  number  of  The  Man  with  the  Plan  in  your  neighborhood 
simply  write  to  us. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'  GROUP 

Northern  New  Jersey  Department . . .  Raymond  Commerce  BIdg,,  Newark,  N,  J, 

John  A.  Verdi,  Resident  Manager 

The  Employers^  Group  Man  is  The  Man  with  the  Plan 
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hushed  mystery,  has  no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in 
Beethoven's  thoughts  as  artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in 
the  middle  portion  sweeps  inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion. 
The  shouting  triumph  of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy, 
crushing  feet;  it  is  a  jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadow- 
ing of  the  Finales  of  the  Fifth  or  Ninth  Symphonies.  The  heroism 
found  in  the  "Eroica"  runs  like  a  vein  through  Beethoven's  music, 
varying  in  intensity  but  never  in  kind.  It  is  a  heroism  suggestive 
of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  humanity,  which  it  liberates  and 
deifies.  It  illuminates  the  characters  of  Egmont  or  Leonore,  while 
transcending  and  surviving  them.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  applied 
to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits.  Beethoven 
may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he  was  to 
have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread  in 
Napoleon's  wake. 

The  recorded  opinions  of  early  performances  have  been  many  times 
quoted  for  the  delight  of  succeeding  generations.  Among  several  pri- 
vate or  semi-private  performances  in  Vienna  in  the  year  1805  was  one 
in  January,  at  the  house  of  the  banker  Herr  von  Wurth.  A  reviewer 
was  present  and  wrote  of  it  in  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische  Zeitung. 
Whereas  he  called  the  First  Symphony  "a  glorious  art-creation"  with 
*'an  extraordinary  wealth  of  lovely  ideas  treated  in  the  most  splen- 
did and  graceful  style,  with  coherence,  order  and  clearness  reigning 
throughout,"  the  new  symphony  was  "virtually  a  daring  wild  fantasia, 
of  inordinate  length  and  extreme  difficulty  of  execution."  The  writer 
found  passages  of  beauty  and  force,  "but,"  he  said,  "the  work  seems 
often  to  become  lost  in  utter  confusion."*  He  finally  condemned  the 
score  as  "odd  and  harsh,"  and  expressed  his  preference  for  a  symphony 
by  Eberl  in  the  same  key.  It  was  at  the  first  public  performance,  on 
April  7,  that  Beethoven,  conducting,  found  himself  at  odds  with  the 
orchestra  in  the  vigorous,  syncopated  chords  of  the  first  movement,  and 
had  to  begin  again.  Ries  tells  how,  at  a  first  rehearsal,  "which  was  hor- 
rible," he  thought  the  horn  had  made  a  false  entrance  in  the  famous 
passage  where  the  composer,  indulging  an  "evil  whim"  {''bose 
Laune")  introduces  the  principal  theme  in  the  original  key  against 
the  dominant  B-flat  —  A-flat  of  the  strings.  "I  stood  beside  Beethoven, 
and  thinking  that  a  blunder  had  been  made,  I  said:  'Can't  the  damned 
hornist  count?  —  it  sounds  infamously  falsel'  I  think  I  came  pretty 
close  to  receiving  a  box  on  the  ear.  Beethoven  did  not  forgive  the  slip 
for  a  long  time." 

Schindler  tells  us  that  the  Symphony  was  officially  considered  at 
the  Prague  Konservatorium  a  "dangerously  immoral  composition" 
("sittenverderbendes  Werk"),  but  the  Prague  public  took  the  "Eroica" 

♦Instead  of  the  word   "work"   he  might  have  substituted   "critic." 
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to  its  heart  nevertheless.  The  symphony  found  its  way  to  the  Gewand- 
haus  concerts  at  Leipzig  on  January  29,  1807,  when  the  printed  pro- 
gramme attempted  to  enlighten  the  public  in  this  fashion:  "Grand 
heroic  symphony  composed  by  Beethoven,  and  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Leipzig.  (1)  A  fiery  and  splendid  Allegro;  (2)  a  sublime,  solemn 
Funeral  March;  (3)  an  impetuous  Scherzando;  (4)  a  grand  Finale  in 
the  strict  style."  The  symphony  apparently  lived  up  to  its  adjectives 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Leipzigers  —  it  was  repeated  twice  witnin  ten 
months.  First  performed  in  England,  February  21,  1814,  the  Symphony, 
on  each  reappearance,  was  greeted  with  acerbities  for  some  years.  A 
choice  one,  dated  1827,  is  quoted  by  Sir  George  Grove:  "The  Sym- 
phony ought  to  have  ended  with  the  March,  the  impression  of  which 
was  entirely  obliterated  by  the  ill-suited  Minuet  which  follows."  Grove 
also  tells  how  Habeneck  succeeded,  about  1825,  i^  introducing  the 
"Eroica"  to  a  skeptical  Paris.  "His  experiences  with  the  Second  Sym- 
phony had  warned  him  of  the  necessity  of  caution,  and  accordingly 
he  invited  the  principal  members  of  his  band  to  dinner,  and  *to  make 
a  little  music,'  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.  The  'little  music'  consisted  of  the 
'Eroica'  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  which  seem  to  have  been  intro- 
duced to  these  gentlemen  on  that  day  ('the  better  the  day  the  better 
the  deed')  for  the  first  time;  and,  thanks  to  the  opportune  time  of  the 
ruse,  to  have  produced  a  favourable  effect  on  the  band.  'Under  these 
new  conditions  we  found,'  says  one  of  the  orchestra,  'that  these  two 
Symphonies  contained  some  tolerable  passages,  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing length,  incoherence,  and  want  of  connection  they  were  not  unlikely 
to  be  effective.'  " 

[copyrighted] 
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TWO  NOCTURNES    ("CLOUDS"  and    'FESTIVALS") 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine-et-Oise)   France,  August   22,    1862;   died  at   Pans, 

March  25,  1918 


The  "Nocturnes"  were  completed  in  1899.  "Nuages"  and  "Fetes"  were  first  pet- 
formed  by  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra  of  Paris  under  Chevillard,  December  9,  1900. 
The  nocturnes  (including  the  third,  "Sirenes")  were  given  at  the  same  concerts, 
October  27,  1901.  The  first  performance  in  this  country  was  at  a  Chickering  con- 
cert in  Boston,  February  10,  1904,  Mr.  Lang  conducting.  Vincent  d'Indy,  conducting 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  guest,  introduced  the  two  nocturnes  at  concerts  in 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  York,  December  4,  5,  9,  1905.  Max  Fiedler  gave 
ihe  first  Boston  performances,  conducting  the  three  nocturnes  December  12,  1908. 

The  orchestration  of  "Nuages"  includes  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  three  bassoons,  four  horns,  timpani,  harp  and  strings.  "Fetes"  adds 
these  instruments  to  the  above:  a  third  flute,  three  trumpets,  three  trombones  and 
tuba,  a  second  harp,  cymbals,  and  snare-drum.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Georges 
Hartmann,  music  publisher  and  librettist. 
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»~p  HE  world  waited  six  years  after  hearing  Debussy's  first  purely  or- 
-^  chestral  work,  the  ''Prelude  a  VApres-midi  d'un  Faune!*  before 
his  "Nocturnes"  were  made  known.  The  "Nocturnes,"  composed  in 
the  years  1897-99,  were  but  an  interlude  in  Debussy's  labors  upon 
"Felleas**  which  had  been  occupying  the  composer  since  1892  and  was 
not  to  attain  performance  until  1902,  two  years  after  the  instrumental 
nocturnes. 

The  Paris  performances  brought  applause  and  general  critical  praise 
upon  Debussy.  He  had  established  himself  with  the  "Faune"  set  up  a 
new  style  of  undeniable  import,  suffering  nothing  from  the  subdued 
grumbles  of  the  entrenched  old-school  formalists.  The  "Nocturnes" 
were  very  evidently  an  advance,  and  a  masterly  one,  in  the  quest  of 
harmonic  and  modulatory  liberation.  What  Mallarme  and  his  fellow 
symbolist  poets  had  done  in  the  way  of  freeing  poetry  from  the  metri- 
cal chains  of  the  Parnassians,  this  Debussy  had  done  for  the  musical 
formulae  of  two  centuries  past.  Periodic  melody  and  orientation  of 
tonality  were  gone.  Debussy  conjured  his  aerial  sound  structures  with 
all  the  freedom  which  the  "tdchistes,"  dropping  conventions  of  line, 
could  cultivate.  It  was  inevitable  that  Debussy  should  turn  to  the  im- 
pressionist painters  for  a  title  that  would  not  confine,  and  from 
Whistler,  no  doubt,  he  took  the  convenient  abstraction  "nocturne," 
which  no  more  than  points  the  composer's  purpose  of  evoking  a  mood.* 

Debussy,  who  was  wary  of  wordy  explanations  of  his  music,  is  said 
to  have  written  this  description  of  his  intentions  in  the  "Nocturnes": 

"The  title  'Nocturnes'  is  to  be  interpreted  here  in  a  general  and, 
more  particularly,  in  a  decorative  sense.  Therefore,  it  is  not  meant  to 
designate  the  usual  form  of  the  Nocturne,  but  rather  all  the  various 
impressions  and  the  special  effects  of  light  that  the  word  suggests. 
'Nuages'  renders  the  immutable  aspect  of  the  sky  and  the  slow,  solemn 
motion  of  the  clouds,  fading  into  poignant  grey  softly  touched  with 
white.*  'Fetes'  gives  us  the  vibrating,  dancing  rhythm  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  sudden  flashes  of  light.  There  is  also  the  episode  of  the 
procession  (a  dazzling  fantastic  vision)  which  passes  through  the  festive 
scene  and  becomes  merged  in  it.  But  the  background  remains  persis- 
tently the  same:  the  festival  with  its  blending  of  music  and  luminous 
dust  participating  in  the  cosmic  rhythm.  'Sirenes'  depicts  the  sea  and 
its  countless  rhythms  and  presently,  amongst  waves  silvered  by  the 
moonlight,  is  heard  the  mysterious  song  of  the  Sirens  as  they  laugh 
and  pass  on." 

*  Debussy  wrote  Eugene  Tsaye,  September  22,  1894,  that  he  was  composing  three  "nocturnes" 
for  violin  solo  with  orchestra;  the  first  to  be  for  strings,  the  second  for  flutes,  horns, 
trumpets  and  harps,  the  third  for  these  two  grroups  combined.  The  composer  wrote:  "It  is 
in  fact  an  experiment  in  the  different  combinations  that  can  be  achieved  with  one  color  — 
what  a  study  in  gray  would  be  in  painting."  Leon  Vallas  believes  that  these  nocturnes, 
which  were  never  completed  in  the  form  indicated  above,  were  the  beginnings  of  the  or- 
chestral nocturnes.  He  discerns  "traces  of  the  origina?  instrumentation"  in  the  two  first 
especially. 

[copyrighted] 
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"FRANCESCA  DA  RIMINI,"  Fantasia,  Op.  32 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  at 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 

Tchaikovsky's  Fantasia  on  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  was  completed  in  November, 
1876.  The  first  performance  took  place  on  February  25,  1877,  '^^  '^he  tenth  symphony 
concert  of  the  Russian  Music  Society  in  Moscow,  conducted  by  Nicholas  Rubinstein. 

A  performance  of  the  Fantasia  is  on  record  as  having  been  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  in  New  York,  Adolph  Neuendorf!  conductor,  December  21,  1878. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  Boston, 
Bernard  Listemann  conductor,  December  31,  1891.  The  first  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  November  2,  1^95. 

The  orchestration  includes  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  cornets-d-piston,  three 
trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  tam-tam,  harp  and  strings.  It  is 
dedicated  to  Serge  Taneiev. 

chaikovsky,  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  for  an  opera  in 
the  year  1875,  received  from  K.  T.  Zvantsev  a  libretto  based  on 
the  story  of  "Francesca  da  Rimini."  But  the  composer,  enthusiastic 
over  the  recently  completed  score  of  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  of  which  he 
had  been  sent  a  copy,  had  undergone  a  revulsion  from  the  romantic 
figures  customary  in  operas,  and  a  yearning  for  realism.  Nevertheless 
the  dramatic  possibilities  of  the  love  and  the  eternal  punishment  of 
Francesca  and  Paolo  as  told  in  Dante's  "Inferno"  seized  upon  his 
imagination.  He  wrote  to  his  brother  Modeste  from  Paris  in  July, 
1876:  "Early  this  morning  I  read  through  the  Fifth  Canto  of  the 
'Inferno,'  and  was  beset  by  the  wish  to  compose  a  symphonic  poem, 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  "  On  October  14,  he  wrote  again:  "I  have  just 
finished  the  composition  of  a  new  work,  a  symphonic  fantasia— 
'Francesca  da  Rimini.'  I  have  worked  at  it  'con  amore/  and  believe 
my  devotion  has  been  successful.  With  regard  to  the  whirlwind,  per- 
haps it  might  correspond  better  to  Dore's  picture.  It  has  not  turned 
out  quite  what  I  wanted.  However,  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  work 
is  impossible  so  long  as  it  is  neither  orchestrated  nor  played."  The 
premiere  at  Moscow  on  February  25  of  the  following  spring  brought 
an  enthusiastic  reception  for  the  piece,  and  two  further  performances 
in  the  following  month.  When  "Francesca"  was  brought  forward  by 
Bilse  in  Berlin  in  the  following  season,  Tchaikovsky,  who  had  been 
for  the  most  part  either  ignored  or  dismissed  in  central  Europe,  was 
honored  by  a  sharp  division  of  criticism,  in  which  Hans  von  Biilow 
and  Moszkowski  were  on  his  side. 

In  his  Fantasia,  Tchaikovsky  depicts  in  the  opening  pordon,  "The 
gateway  to  the  Inferno  —  th'e  tortures  and  agonies  of  the  con- 
demned." *  There  are  rushing  scales,  as  of  violent  winds.  Francesca 
and  Paolo,  as  punishment  for  the  guilty  love  in  which  they  died, 
must  be  whirled  about  while  locked  in  each  other's  embrace.  The 

•The  quoted  phrases  are  those  which  Tchaikovsky  supplied  for  the  printed  programmes  when 
his  music  was  performed  on  various  occasions  in  Russia.  This  information  was  furnished  by 
Ossip  Gabrilowitsch.  who  heard  the  work  many  times  there. 
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middle  section,  andante  cantabile,  divulges  a  plaintive  clarinet  solo 
over  pizzicato  strings.  "Francesca  tells  the  story  of  her  tragic  love  for 
Paolo."  There  is  a  return  to  the  infernal  orchestral  storm:  "The  tur- 
moil of  Hades.  Conclusion."  The  first  movement,  "Inferno,"  of  Liszt's 
"Dante"  Symphony,  composed  some  twenty  years  earlier,  also  sets 
forth  tempestuous  music,  relieved  by  a  melodic  andante,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  clarinets  suggests  the  same  piteous  narrative  of  Francesca. 
The  opening  words,  "Nessun  maggior  dolore/'  are  printed  in  Liszt's 
score  at  this  point,  not  to  be  sung,  but  as  an  identification. 

Francesca,  daughter  of  Guido  da  Polenta,  Prince  of  the  Italian 
town  of  Rimini,  was  given  in  marriage  by  her  father  to  Giovanni 
Malatesta,  a  respected  military  leader,  who  was  nevertheless  a  cripple 
and  repulsive  in  features.  Giovanni  had  brothers,  of  whom  Paolo, 
known  as  "II  Bello"  on  account  of  his  comeliness,  fell  in  love  with 
his  sister-in-law,  and  was  loved  in  return.  The  husband  found  the 
two  embracing,  and  in  anger  rushed  upon  Paolo.  Francesca  threw 
herself  between  the  two  brothers,  and  her  husband's  dagger  pierced 
her  breast.  "He  withdrew  the  dagger,"  in  the  words  of  Boccaccio, 
"and  again  struck  at  Paolo  and  slew  him;  and  so,  leaving  them  both 
dead,  he  hastily  went  his  way  and  betook  himself  to  his  wonted  affairs; 
and  the  next  morning  the  two  lovers,  with  many  tears,  were  buried 
together  in  one  grave."  This  happened  about  1288,  at  the  time  of 
Dante's  young  manhood.  Boccaccio  in  the  next  century,  writers  and 
painters  of  later  times,  have  made  the  tale  a  subject  for  their  imag- 
ination. 

Camille  Saint-Saens,  in  his  ''Portraits  et  Souvenirs/*  has  described 
Tchaikovsky's  "Francesca  da  Rimini,"  and  compared  it  with  Liszt's 
"Dante  Symphony": 

"Piquant  charms  and  dazzling  fireworks  abound  in  Tchaikovsky's 
Francesca  da  Rimini,  which  bristles  with  difficulties,  and  shrinks  from 
no  violence  of  effect.  The  gentlest  and  kindest  of  men  has  let  loose 
a  whirlwind  in  this  work,  and  shows  as  little  pity  for  his  interpreters 
and  hearers  as  Satan  for  sinners.  But  the  composer's  talent  and  as- 
tounding technique  are  so  great  that  the  critic  can  only  feel  pleas- 
ure in  the  work.  A  long  melodic  phrase,  the  love-song  of  Paolo  and 
Francesca,  soars  above  this  tempest,  this  bufera  infernale,  which  at- 
tracted Liszt  before  Tchaikovsky,  and  engendered  his  Dante  Sym- 
phony. Liszt's  Francesca  is  more  touching  and  more  Italian  in  char- 
acter than  that  of  the  great  Slavonic  composer;  the  whole  work  is  so 
typical  that  we  seem  to  see  the  profile  of  Dante  projected  in  it. 
Tchaikovsky's  art  is  more  subtle,  the  outlines  clearer,  the  material 
more  attractive;  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view  the  work  is 
better.  Liszt's  version  is  perhaps  more  to  the  taste  of  the  poet  or 
painter.  On  the  whole,  they  can  fitly  stand  side  by  side;  either  of  them 
is  worthy  of  Dante,  and  as  regards  noise,  both  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired." 

[OOPTEiaHTHD] 
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A   WORD    PORTRAIT   OF 
KOUSSEVITZKY 


Clifton  Fadiman  spoke  of  Serge 
Koussevitzky  on  a  radio  broadcast  by 
this  Orchestra  on  February  19.  His  de- 
scription follows: 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
composed  of  104  musicians,  and  listeners 
to  these  concerts  have  heard  all  of  them 
—  with  one  exception.  That  exception 
we  may  call  the  Inaudible  Man.  He  uses 
a  small  instrument,  made  of  wood,  less 
than  a  foot  long.  From  this  instrument 
not  a  single  note  ever  comes.  He  also 
uses  an  invisible  instrument  we  can  only 
call  genius.  From  this  instrument  come 
these  concerts.  You  may  never  happen 
to  see  or  hear  this  musician,  but 
you  all  know  his  name.  It  is  Serge 
Koussevitzky. 

Before  the  year  is  out.  Dr.  Kousse- 
vitzky will  be  seventy  years  old.  The 
other  evening  we  happened  to  be  walking 
together  down  the  lobby  of  Symphony 
Hall  and  I,  who  am  a  little  more  than 
half  his  age,  found  his  pace  so  fast  I 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  him.  I  have 
since  heard  that  he  has  worn  out 
younger  men  than  myself. 

He  looks  like  a  handsome,  rosy-faced 
eighteenth-century  French  abbe.  He  is 
not  tall,  but  on  the  podium  he  seems  to 
defy  the  laws  of  nature  and  suddenly 
grow  an  extra  twelve  inches.  It's  fas- 
cinating to  watch  him  at  work.  His  re- 
laxed position,  his  fluid,  economical  ges- 
tures, his  ability  to  express  feelings  and 
ideas  with  his  whole  body  —  all  convince 
us  that  he  might  have  become  a  great 
actor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he 
studied  acting  in  his  youth. 

Yet  his  conducting  technique  is  quite 
free  of  pose  or  melodrama.  He  doesn't 
play  to  the  audience  but  to  the  orches- 
tra, which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Boston  Symphony  is,  of  all  the  great 
orchestras  of  the  world,  one  of  the  most 
harmonious,  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Someone  has  said  of  Koussevitzky  that 
"he  controls  rigidly  a  volcanic  tempera- 
ment." It's  a  good  description.  Some- 
times, if  you  watch  him  closely,  you  get 
a  passing  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
volcano,  particularly  if  you  watch  his 
expressive  face  and  mouth,  which  do 
almost  as  much  work  as  his  left  hand. 
Like  most  conductors,  he  has  certain 
characteristic  gestures.  One  of  them  is 
a  kind  of  slow  bowing-forward  of  the 


head  and  shoulders,  almost  as  if  in 
benediction.  Perhaps  this  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  stance  he  so  often  assumed 
in  his  younger  days  as  a  performer;  for, 
as  you  may  know,  Koussevitzky  began 
his  career  as  a  virtuoso  on  the  double- 
bass,  and  you  have  to  sort  of  crouch 
over  this  instrument  to  play  it  properly. 

Once  an  admirer,  after  watching  him 
conduct  a  strenuous  rehearsal,  spoke 
to  Koussevitzky  about  the  terrific  physi- 
cal exertion  he  must  have  gone  through. 
"No,"  he  replied,  "my  body  is  not  used. 
This  (pointing  to  his  head)  is  where  I 
work." 

Perhaps  Koussevitzky's  special  qual- 
ity is  his  incredible  freshness  and  en- 
thusiasm, not  only  for  new  works  by 
young  composers,  but  for  quite  familiar 
works  by  quite  dead  composers.  He  is 
apt  to  say  of  a  Beethoven  symphony 
that  he  has  conducted  scores  of  times, 
"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  felt 
this  music."  What  he  means  is  that  his 
interpretation  grows  and  changes  as  he 
grows  and  changes.  He  doesn't  believe 
there  is  any  single,  perfect,  unchange- 
able reading  of  a  classic  score,  any  more 
than  there's  one  unchangeable  acting  in- 
terpretation of  Hamlet. 

Once  Koussevitzky,  studying  the 
Fourth  Symphony  of  the  great  Finnish 
composer,  Sibelius,  found  that  the  tempo 
of  the  last  98  bars  of  the  Scherzo  was 
marked  twice  as  slow  as  the  preceding 
tempo.  He  wrote  to  Sibelius  for  an  ex- 
planation, stating  that  he  didn't  feel 
the  tempo  as  indicated.  Could  it  possibly 
be  a  misprint?  Sibelius  wrote  back, 
"The  right  tempo  is  the  one  the  artist 
feels." 

That,  of  course,  is  the  point.  Kousse- 
vitzky is  a  creator,  not  a  mere  channel 
of  transmission.  It's  his  freshness,  his 
enthusiasm,  that  he  communicates  to  his 
104  men  and  which  they  communicate 
to  us.  One  may  disagree  with  a  Kousse- 
vitzky interpretation,  but  one  can  never 
doubt  that  it  arises  from  deep  feeling, 
from  a  profound  respect  for  the  special 
quality  of  the  composer's  mind. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  makes 
Koussevitzky  great.  He  has  an  almost 
magical  ability  to  take  the  three  ele- 
ments —  the  score,  the  orchestra,  the 
audience  —  and  merge  them  into  a 
single  thing  —  a  Koussevitzky  concert. 


SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 


AND      THE 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


USE 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 


EXCLUSIVELY 

The  Baldwin  Piano  for  the  Orchestra,  as 
well  as  for  my  own  use,  is  perfection  '—  a  truly  orchestral 
tone,  round,  full  and  of  magnificent  resonance  and  color. 
I  consider  it  a  great  work  of  musical  art.** 


TODAY'S  GREAT  PIANO 


EASTERN   HEADQUARTERS 

THE  BALDWIN  PIANO 
COMPANY 

20  E.  54th  Street,  N.Y.C. 


BALDWIN   ALSO   BUILDS 
HAMILTON,  ACROSONIC  and  HOWARD  PIANOS 


SYMPHONY   HALL 
Sunday  Afternoon,  April  30,  1944 

In  Two  Parts    -    4:30  and  8:00 
NINETY-NINTH 

pension  Jfuni  Concert 

BY  THE 

jSoston  ^gmphong  ©rchtstra 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY,  Conductor 

with  the  assistance  of  the 

HARVARD  GLEE  CLUB  and  RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 

Soloists 

ROSE  DIRMAN,  Soprano  WILLIAM  HAIN,  Tenor 

HERTHA  GLAZ,  Contralto  ROBERT  HALL  COLLINS,  Bass 

RICHARD  BURGIN,  Violin;  LOUIS  SPEYER  and  JEANJDEVERGIE,  Ohoi 
d'Amore;  WILLEM  VALKENIER,  Horn;  GEORGES  LAURENT,  Flute; 
E.  POWER  BIGGS,  Organ;  RALPH  KIRKPATRICK,  Harpsichord. 


Johann  Sebastian  jBach 
mm  in  jB'Mi'nor 


W^ptit 


Kyric  eleison ! 
Christe  eleison ! 
Kyrie  eleison ! 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Christy  have  mercy  upon  us! 
Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 


(Gloria 


jloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax,  homini- 
)us  bonae  voluntatis. 

-.audamus  te,  benedicimus  te,  adoramus  te, 
florificamus  te. 

jratias  agimus  tibi  propter  magnam  gloriam 
uam. 

!)omine  Deus,  Rex  coelestis,  Deus  Pater  omni- 
)otens!  Domine  Fili  unigenite,  Jesu  Christe 
iltissime,  Domine  Deus,  Agnus  Dei,  Filius 
'atris. 


Glory  be  to  God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace ,  good  will 
towards  men. 

We  praise  Thee,  we  bless  Thee,  we  worship  Thee,  we 
glorify  Thee. 

We  give  thanks  to  Thee  for  Thy  great  glory. 

0  Lord  God,  heavenly  King,  God  the  Father  Al- 
mighty! O  Lord  the  only-begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
the  Highest;  O  Lord  God,  Lamb  of  God,  Son  of  the 
Father. 


Qui    tollis    peccata    mundi,    miserere    nobis, 
suscipc  deprecationem  nostram. 

Qui  sedes  ad  dextram  Patris,  Miserere  nobis. 

Quoniam  tu  solus  sanctus,  tu  solus  Dominus;  tu 
solus  altissimus  Jesu  Christe 

Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  ingloria  Dei  Patris.  Amen. 


That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  us,  receive  our  prayer. 

Thou  that  sittesi  at  the  right  hand  oj  the  Father,  have 
mercy  upon  us. 

For   Thou  only  art  holy,   Thou  only  art  the  Lord; 
Thou  only,  O  Christ,  art  most  high 

With  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Glory  oj  God  the  Father. 
Amen. 


INTERMISSION 


Crebo 


Credo  in  unum  Deum 


Patrem  omnipotentem,  factorem  coeli  et  ter- 
rae,  visibilium  omnium  et  invisibilium: 

Et  in  unum  Dominum,  Jesum  Christum,  Fi- 
lium  Dei  unigenitum,  et  ex  Patre  natum  ante 
omnia  saecula,  Deum  de  Deo,  lumen  de  lu- 
mine,  Deum  verum  de  Deo  vero,  genitum,  non 
factum,  consubstantialem  Patri,  per  quem 
omnia  facta  sunt:  Qui  propter  nos  homines  et 
propter  nostram  salutem  descendit  de  coelis, 

Et  incarnatus  est  de  Spiritu  Sancto  ex  Maria 
Virgine,  et  homo  factus  est: 

Crucifixus  etiam  pro  nobis  sub  Pontio  Pilato, 
passus  et  sepultus  est: 

Et  resurrexit  tertia  die  secondum  scripturas,  et 
ascendit  in  coelum,  sedet  ad  dextram  Dei 
Patris,  et  iterum  venturus  est  cum  gloria  judi- 
care  vivos  et  mortuos;  cujus  regni  non  erit 
finis. 

Et  in  Spiritum  Sanctum,  Dominum  et  vivifican- 
tem,  qui  ex  Patre  Filioque  procedit,  qui  cum 
Patre  et  Filio  simul  adoratur  et  conglorificatur, 
qui  locutus  est  per  Prophetas.  Et  in  unam  sanc- 
tam  Gatholicam  et  Apostolicam  Ecclesiam. 

Confiteor  unum  baptisma  in  remissionem  pec- 
catorum:  et  expecto  resurrectionem  mortu- 
orum,  et  vitam  venturi  saeculi.  Amen. 


/  believe  in  one  God 

The  Father  Almighty,  inaker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible: 

And  in  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all  worlds,  God 
of  God,  light  of  light,  very  God  of  very  God,  begotten, 
not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made;  Who  for  us  men  and  for 
our  salvation  came  down  from  heaven, 

And  was  ijicarnate  by  the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  was  made  man: 

And  was  crucified  also  for  us  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
suffered  and  was  buried: 

And  the  third  day  He  rose  again  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  ascended  itito  heaven,  and  sitteth  on 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father:  and  He  shall  come 
again  with  glory  to  fudge  both  the  Quick  and  the  dead; 
Whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end. 

And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord  and  Giver 
of  Life,  Who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together  is 
worshipped  and  glorified.  Who  spake  by  the  Prophets. 
And  I  believe  in  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

I  acknowledge  one  baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  life 
of  the  world  to  come.  Amen. 


Sanctus,  sanctus,  sanctus,  Dominus  Deus  Saba-      Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  hosts,  heaven  and  earth 
oth,  pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  ejus:  are  full  of  Thy  glory: 

Kienebtctus; 

Benedictus  qui  venit  in  nomine  Domini.  Blessed  is  He  Who  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Hosanna  in  excelsis!  Hosanna  in  the  highest! 

Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis  peccata  mundi,  miserere      0  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the 
nobis.  world,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Dona  nobis  pacem.  Grant  us  peace. 

Next  season  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Serge  Koussevitzky,  Conductor,  will 
give  24  pairs  of  Friday  Afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening  concerts  in  Symphony  Hall,  also  a  series  of  6  on 
Sunday  Afternoons  and  6  on  Monday  Evenings  .  .  .  Season  tickets  for  each  of  the  four  series  are  on  sale 
at  the  subscription  office. 
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